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Two Thousand Two-hundred and Thirty- 








with a trade-mark. 





eight Agate Lines---- 


@, Our readers will be glad to know that their combined worth, influence and responsiveness to the 
messages and announcements of manufacturers enables this magazine to carry considerably more adver- 
tising than any other outing, outdoor or sportsman’s publication. 


(, The year of 1915 has closed and Printers’ Ink (a disinterested magazine of advertising facts and 
figures) gives Field & Stream 2238 agate lines more than its nearest competitor. Do you recall that 
this magazine led in 1914 too? 

(, Advertising is a power that builds quantity-sales with prices fixed by the economy of quantity 


production so you good and responsive readers can continue to buy quality goods that are standardized 


@, Would you like to see the records in the form of graphic charts? 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


arantee the reliabili of every ad 


inet ia FIELD 





AND Wea provided that in your cor 





you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within a ‘dage {rom 
tecerpt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 


euch transactions there is 





Perties are honest and sincere. 


even where both 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Special rates tor hotels, resorts and guides. Classibed Sdvertieme 5e 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch 
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OUTER’S BOOK | : 


Wants Your Outdoor Story 


E want stories— good stories of actual experiences—the kind you 
and every other sportsman likes to read. We want stories on a 
variety of subjects—short stories and longer ones—and we're offering some 
mighty attractive premiums. If you have a good outdoor story locked up 
in your memory, get a pencil and paper now—and get into Outer’s Book’s 


Story-Writing Contest 


OU don’t need to be a “gifted author” to enter this contest. 

We want fact-stories of unusual incidents or exciting exper- 
iences — also simple recitals of happy days in the open— “good 
stuff” that will call to mind pleasant pictures of field, stream 
and forest and the cheerful crackle of the camp-fire. It’s the 
story we want—and we don’t care particularly how you tell it, 
so long as it’s one that will make us listen—a story that will 
appeal to Outer’s Book readers. 


Twenty-One Big Prizes— 


Including A Standard Outboard Motor—A 
High-Grade Shotgun —High Power Rifles— \ 
Cameras— Tarpon and Bait Rods—Reels— 


4 ro be ___ Hunting Boots, Ete. aicend ; a. 7 


All aduerticomontc are 
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Contest Closes Mar. 31 





HOOSE your subject now! Get started early! There are 

two contests—Big series 2,000 to 3,000 words, six subjects, 

3 prizes on each subject—Little series limited to 600 words, 3 
prizes. Write a story for either series or both. 


Make Your Choice of 
the Following Subjects 


Select any of the subjects below—and tell us the 
interesting happenings you know on that subject. 


Big Game Series—Covering hunting of Bear, Elk, 
Moose, Caribou, Deer, etc. 

Small Game Series—T he Hunting of Ducks,Chick- 
ens, Partridges, “Coons”, Rabbits, etc. 

Sea Fishing —For accounts of taking of all kinds 
of salt water fish with hook and line. 

Inland Lake and River Fishing—T he taking of Mus- 
kellunge, Bass, Trout, Pike and smaller fish. 

Camping and Hiking—Covering experiences in 
camp and on the road when not hunting or 
fishing. 

Hunting with the Camera — For narratives of 
work and adventures afield with the camera. 

Little Stories— Very brief accounts of humorous 
and out of the ordinary happenings in any 
outdoor field, limited to 600 words. 


Every Sportsman is 
Eligible to Enter! 


If you have ever come back from a hunting, 
fishing or camping trip with a good story to 
tell your friends, nothing ought to keep you 
out of this contest. Every sportsman has 
some good stories tucked away in his head. 
Tell us yours. We want you in this con- 
test—we want every sportsman in it. You 
read the experiences of other sportsmen — 
now tell them yours—and remember your 
chances of getting one of the 21 big prizes 
are as good as anyone’s else. 


Note:— We reserve the right to publish any story that does 
not win a prize— same to be paid for at our regular rates. 


Full Details of Contest— List of 
Prizes, etc.—Sent On Request 


ULL details of this contest will be found in any current issue of Outer’s 
Book. If you haven’t a late number in your rack, get a copy from any 


newsdealer for 157. 


Or send us 25/7 and we'll send you the magazine for 


the next three months! Or write and ask us tosend you— 
free—full details of the contest. Do this today—and re- 
member, the closing date is March 31, 1916. 


OUTER’S BOOK »: 


Chicago, Ill 


9 So. Clinton St. 
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We guarantee eas on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 














cases remittance must accompany order. 


_Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in dis- 
posing of their stock. Field and Stream readers are made up of red-blooded sports- 
men, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily 
possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels in these columns and take advantage of 
this active market. Our rate for display advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; 
classified copy 5c per word per month, each number and initial in both advertisement 
and address counting as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all 











RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS| | 


The mostbeautiful of all breeds. These 
aristocratic dogs are as kindas they are 
large and as intelligent as they are 
handsome. Delightful companions for 
ladies and gentlemen and the most ef- 

cient Wolf coursers known. No home, 
estate,camp or bungalow is complete 
without one. Choice pups for sale. 


[CHAMPION SOOLDIN | CowiADE KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio 


The Best in Pointers 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and Brood 
Bitches, by Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank and Cham- 
pion Nicholas R. 


Write me your wants please. 


| FISHEL'S FRANK { U. R. FISHEL, Box 20, Hope, Ind. 


HIGH-CLASS HUNTING AND 
SPORTING DOGS 


such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 
foxhounds. Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
swine, young stock specialty. Ten cents for 
handsome catalogue of all breeds. Price list 
of poultry and pigeons. 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS, Dept. G 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA. 










































Name on Collars 
are indispensable &' 
they cost no more 
than the other kind. 
We pay parcel post, 
50c. THAD DORSEY CO.,Guntersville, Ala. $1.00 











The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat ff 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also Airedale Ter- 
riers, All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money ff 
refunded, 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. iu stamps or coin, 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 


Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 





* Mustrated post cards and circulars free. 











Dog Remedies | 118 West 31st Street, New York 











Oorang Airedale 
Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


OORANG KENNELS = 
Dept. A La Rue, Ohio 


Full Blooded English Setters 


for sale. Not kennel raised but raised in 
the chicken country of Wyoming. Pups 
in the field hunting at five months’ old. 


A.H. MARTEL, Wind River, Wyoming 


English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 
finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee, Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c furcatalogue, 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 











_ NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, frish Wolfhounds, Eng- 
lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, American Fox- 
bounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs. All 
trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page highly 
illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 

COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for coons, ’pos- 
sums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly trained, gladly sent any- 
where on free trial; large new catalogue profusely il- 
lustrated, the most elaborate catalogue of night hunting 
aes ever printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 
nels, Selmer, Tenn. 

TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX HOUNDS. Also 
young stock. Coon, Opossum, Skunk dogs. Setters, 
Pointers, Ferrets. Catalogue 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, Pa. 

ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale. Bred from 
bench show and field trial winners. We breed only high- 
grade stock that know how and will hunt, and they 
produce their like. Prices $10.00 and up. Bumo Kennels, 
Alburtis, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Fox Hounds and English Beagle Hounds, 
trained and untrained. State wants and enclose stamp. 
D. J. Miller, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood matrons. We 
also breed Collies. rite for list. W. R. Watson, Box 
700, Oakland, Iowa. 

WANTED—Pointers and setters to train. Game plenty. 
Trained setters for sale, also some Ford rabbit hounds. 
Dogs shipped on trial. Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 
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GRADY W. SMITH - . - - 


YOU THINK A LOT OF YOUR DOG 
or you would not cwn him. Then think before you send him away 
to a TRAINER—Find out if he has the birds, the grounds to train 
on, a suitable climate and proper kennels. I have all these and give « 
a dog hard work and experience on game. I own and trained the 
famous CHAMPION SMITH’S LADY GLADSTONE, the most 
perfect in handling game. Puppies and broken dogs for sale. 


Lamar, Miss. 





FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly 
trained on fifteen days’ trial. Partly trained dogs and 

ups. Illustrated catalogue 10 cents. Homestead Kennels, 
Fred Little, Mgr., Plainfield, Indiana. 

MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES, big and husky. Best 
blood obtainable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozone ken- 
nels, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

THOROUGHBRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS—chiefly 
young stock. Rabbit Hounds cheap. Free trial. Beck’s 
Kennels, Herrick, Il. 

AIREDALE PUPS—Whelped July 19th from A No. 1 
hunting stock. Best of pedigree. $10.00 to $15.00. Chas. 
Blair, Graettinger, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Registered Beagle pups, long ears, fine 
voices. Stamp. Salter & Son, Tipton, Ind. 

COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, Wis. 

FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good stock, 
rices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 

horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


MANG Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured or money 
refunded; price'$1.00. Eczema Remedy Com- 
pany, Hot Springs, Ark. 

ENGLISH BEAGLES and Foxhounds portly broken. 
Just a few left at $15.00. Pedigreed. J. H. Stephenson, 
Boyne Falls, Mich. 

COONHOUNDS—Pure bred Redbone Coonhounds. 
Yorngsters and trained dogs. Send for list—it’s free. 
Stephenson’s Coonhound Kennels, Covington, Tenn. 





THE TOGGLES SPANKER 


Chastises without leaving a scar or blemish. A 
new and humane invention that will appeal to 
every lover of dog and horse. 

Easy to carry—Lies flat in the pocket. 

The Toggles Spanker is made of choice leather, 
handsomely embossed. Every owner of a hunting 
dog should carry one. For sale by leading Sportin 
Goods Houses. If your dealer cannot supply, mai 
50 cents in stamps to 


Toggles Spanker Co. ™,Lorgaguive 











"THE NERCIFUL RAN IS MERCIFUL TO HIS BEAST 
| _ eneenssabienpnensteseisercscoeannnensil 


















DOGS—We can furnish nearly any kind of hunting dog 


—coonhounds, rabbit hounds, bird dogs, farm, yard an 
pet dogs. Write us. Hatchie Kennels, Covington, Tenn. 

RIPPING RABBIT and Foxhounds bred and trained 
for hunting—not curs. ~Beagle Hounds and Irish Water 
Spaniels, the great duck and partridge dogs. Natural 
retrievers. J. &: Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 

AIREDALE BITCH PUPS nine weeks’ old. Good ones. 
Sire and dam by Champions. $10.00. Raymond A. Matz, 
Carmi, Il. 

FERRETS FOR SALE—Some choice breeders, white 
or brown, large or small, either sex, also a few breed 
females. Enclose stamp. J. E. Younger, Depot 4, 
Leavittsburg, Ohio. 

BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, also im- 
_ Price $2.00. Southern Chemical Co., Lexington, 

y. 

FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet bull departments; also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 
copy FREE. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 
catur, Ill. 

HOUNDS, Fox, Rabbit—Airedale, Beagle puppies. 
Glover, Greenfield, N. H. 

FOX HOUNDS, Rabbit dogs, young dogs and pups. 
Hillside Kennels, Enosburg Falls, Vermont. si 

NOW IS THE TIME to buy your hunting dogs. We 
have trained and untrained coon, skunk, rabbit and fox 
hounds. Prices reasonable. Enclose stamp. T. M. Frump, 
Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

ROCKAWAY BEAGLES—Royally bred hunters, brood 
matrons, classy youngsters. ell us what you want. 
Rockaway Beagles, Whitehouse, N. J. 

BROKEN BEAGLES on trial. Pedigreed puppies— 
beauties—winners—cheap. M. W. Baublitz, Seven Val- 
leys, Pa. 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Dogs $10.00, Bitches $5.00, 
from real bird dogs. Pups careiel by mother during the 


ppating season. . J. Shaver, 103 23rd Ave. W., Duluth, 
Minn. 

HARLEY P, LATHROP, trainer of high class shooting 
dogs. Limited number as I individually train each dog. 
Birdiest. grounds in country. Illustrated booklet. Refer- 
ences given and demanded. 

exas. 


Winter address, Bay City, 











FOR SALE— 


Record Osborni Caribou. Spread 55 inches, beam 
544 inches, 37 points. Write for further particulars. 


c.T. SUMMERSON 
311 Broadway New York City 











2” wave You A BIRD DO0G?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE Amateur 


omen Erainer 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 

EQUALED. 16TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS, 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. --- ILLUSTRATED. 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written especially 
for the novice, but peopel valuable 
to the experienced handler. By 
following the instructions plainly 
fist every shooter possessed of a 
ittle common sense and patience 
















age pte | gun- 
* seg Shy, ete. you wi i 
-~e +2-.-4 ample directions how to 
correct any such fault epecdity and thoroughly. Dogs of 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve Rr 

and made submissive. Comprehenstble, popular form, de- 
void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading notintend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit symptoms 
of usual d Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 


+4 1 year sub. to Fieid& Sr *1 Both for 
. ream $1.50 
Offer: Amateur Trainer (paper cover) 1.00 $1.75 
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$2.50 
FIELD and STREAM . 231 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 



































EXCHANCE | 





fair price for the very things you are through with. 


you need. 





Thousands of readers of this magazine are looking for rods, reels, rifles, shotguns, revolvers, cameras, 
canoes and the dozen and one other things which go to make up a sportsman’s kit. hey are ready to pay a 


Every month they read over the advertisements on these 
classified pages in the hopes of finding the article they want. Meet them here, tell them briefly what you've 
got to offer and see how short a time it will take to effect a sale. Perhaps the “other fellow” has something 
you want and an even exchange can be arranged. Anyway, look over your old stuff, dig out what you don’t 
want, and advertise it for sale in these pages. The money will come in handy for some of the new things 


The cost of this service is 5c per word, each initial and number in both advertisement and address count- 
ing as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases remittance must accompany order 
(money order, stamps or coin accepted). Orders must reach us by the 5th of the month preceding date of 
issue. For instance, all advertisements for the September number must be in our hands by August 5th. 








MISCELLANEOUS 











NT. uaw S 
PsHow Co 
"Nl te ‘ 
b) alt personally by bern 16 
years’ successful teaching. Big 
field tor men and women. You can 
EARN $18.00 T0 $45.00 A WEEK 
Weaver (Canada) says; ‘Your course increased my 
cent,” Write for full particulars. See 
what's in it for you. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Chas. J. Strong, Founder Dept. 3802, Detroit, Mich, 


A set of 23 GAME BIRD and GAME FISH pictures 
p ‘ CT in natural colors, size 634x944, sent postpaid for 

ONLY $1.60. We give a year’s subscription to 
Field & Stream, Outdoor Life, Sports Afield, Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Onter’s 
Book, or National Sportsman FREE WITH EVERY SET. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We will send these pictures C, O. D. if desired. 


THOS. J. MEARS, 1148-K No. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





























SACRIFICE AUTOMOBILES ON TERMS TO SUIT! 
Two fine automobiles, one Studebaker 1910 five-passenger, 
one five-passenger high grade Matheson 1911 (cost 
$3,000). Owner obliged to live outdoors—must sacrifice. 
Perfect running order guaranteed or money back. Sell 
to any responsible party within reasonable distance Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for about one-seventh cost and accept small 
pm Ds pee and balance monthly. Address X. Y. Z. 
care Field and Stream, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ELK ANTLERS, large, mounted. Also deer horns and 
Western saddle. Address H. Knuth, 1525 Third Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—Partner with $3,500 to finance trading outfit 
to go 1800 miles North of Edmonton on the McKenzie 
River. No physical endurance to contend with. The 
advertiser has had five years’ experience on the McKenzie. 
For particulars write to Thos. Johnson, Grande Prairie 
City, Alberta, Canada. 

POLO PONIES—W. Balding, of Rugby, England, has 
fifty thoroughly trained ponies of the highest class for 
sale. Good opportunity for American players, there being 
no polo played in England. 

DO YOU WANT a position for life with big pay, short 
hours and sure advancement? hen work for Uncle Sam. 
My free illustrated book D K 36 tells how to get an ap- 
pointment. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

TRAPPERS ATTENTION! Raw furs wanted. Get 
the highest prices with reliable assortment. Send for 
rice list. H. Haimowicz, Retail Manufacturer, 267 Main 

t., Paterson, N. J. 

BUFFALO HORNS in the rough. Some very fine 
specimens, suitable for the den of the sportsman. Send 
$1.00 and get a pair prepaid via parcel post. H.R. French, 
208 Fourth Ave., Bradley Beach, N. A 


FOR SALE—Two large mounted moose heads, 54 and 
52% inches spread, newly mounted heads of the highest 
class, perfect in every way. Express prepaid on approval. 
You incur not a penny of expense or any liability of any 
kind in allowing these heads to come forward to speak for 
themselves. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, 
Main Street Unionville. Ontario. 








WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce our guar- 
anteed poultry and stock powders. 
BIGLER COMPANY X 324 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


IF YOU HAVE asthma send me your address. O. P, 
Thomas, 625 W. Park Street, Boston, Mass. Dor. District. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—Instructions, markets 25c. 
Write plays, sketches. Instructions, markets 25c. Both 
40c. E. L. Gamble, Playwright, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


NEWLY MOUNTED GAME HEADS FOR SALE— 
Large 8 to 12-point white and black tail deer heads. Rocky 
Mountain sheep and goat heads. Black bear heads. Moose, 
elk and caribou heads of the very best class, newly 
mounted by best methods of taxidermy. Express prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. A., on approval. It makes no matter 
where you live, I can please you or it don’t cost you a 
enny in any way. Write me. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 

eading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


WANTED—Copies of August, 1910, issue of Fretp & 
Stream. In exchange will send the current number. FIeLp 
& Stream Pus. Co., 331 Fourth Ave.; New York City. 


GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. Free trial. Write 
Miss Bertha Mardiss, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas. 


ECZEMA—Psooriasis, cancer, tetter, goitre, old sores, 
catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff 
joints, itching piles; cured or money refunded. Write for 
particulars. Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


SHERIFF “By Heck” Badges (The latest joke) 10c pp. 
Catalogue of wigs and make-ups for theatricals on re- 
quest. Percy Ewing, Decatur, Ill. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 
new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A SPORTSMAN ABOUT TO LEAVE for California has 
left in our hands for immediate disposal a magnificent 16- 
point Woodland Caribou head. This head is pone 
new and owing to the need of immediate cash he is will- 
ing to let it go at the very low price of $42.00 F. O. B. 
New York. Really an opportunity. Investigate at once. 
Box 405, care of Fretp AND STREAM, 331 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


SPORTSMEN—Don’t subscribe to any outdoor publica- 
tion until you get our free catalog. e can save you 
money. Thos. Mears, 1148-K N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Tl. 


FOR SALE—Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer Heads cor- 
rectly prepared for mounting. Some choice heads, whele 
body specimens, also omnes to suit the horns you now have. 
Guaranteed goods at right prices. Duty free. Crated or 
baled to go cheaply by express. Delivery guaranteed. 
Edwin Dixen, dealer in Game Heads, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—One new Conley 4x5 plate_camera_com- 
plete $8.00. One 814x8% Folding Eastman Pocket Kodak 
$10.00. W. I. Miller, Kimmswick, Mo. 
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. 
A beautifnl picture of a BULL MOOSE in 
HUNTING i TURES natural colors, size 16 x 20, sent postpaid 
for only 25c. stamps or coin. ‘Ten assorted 
hunting pictures in colors, size 16 x 20, including the moose picture, sent post- 


paid for only $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 


THOS. J. MEARS, 1148-K No. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








DEN CURIOS 
Prehistoric Indian relics. Modern 
Indian beadwork and trappings. 


Old guns, pistols, swords, daggers, Pioneer 
crockery, brass and pewter. Moose head for 
sale, Navajo blankets in stock. List 4c. 


N.E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 








ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
FOX TRAP GUN, Grade C, Krupp Barrels—condition 
perfect—leather case, Price $37.50. C. M., care Field 
and Stream. 


WANTED—Baker or Charles Daly one barrel, auto- 
matic ejector, ventilated rib trap gun. Must be a bar- 
gain and in gre condition. Give lowest price and _ full 
description. Jalter H. Schoening, Hilo, Hawaii, U. S. A. 


WILL EXCHANGE new Fox twelve gauge double shot- 
os for Sponson canoe, perfect condition, in St. Paul or 
Minneapolis. R. S. Dunn, Box 207, Alma, Wisconsin. 


FIREARMS—Old-time and modern. Buy, sell, ex- 
change all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 49 Front St., 
New York City. 





ANIMALS, GAME BIRDS AND EGGS 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fow!? 
Then send for the Catalogue of Red 
Caban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth, 

Trie 


GEORGE W. MEANS Pan A+ | 
Concord - ~- North Carolina vatil Nev. Ist. 











Eggs for Spring Delivery 

We are booking orders for eggs for Spring delivery from Silver, 
Golden, Reeves, urst, Versicolor, Prince of Wales. Manchu- 
rian Eared, Ring-neck, Swinhoe, Impeyan, Mongolian, Melanotus 
and Elliot Pheasants, as well as from Greenhead Mallard Ducks. 


Send thirty cents stamps for new colortype catalogue. If you don’t like it return within 
48 hours and we will refund, or if you buy, will give credit for this sum on purchase, 


Chiles & Company, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 




















The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy birds 
for parks, menageries, private preserves and col- 
lections of fancy fowl. 


WM. J. MACKENSEN' Yardley, Pa. 

















FOR SALE—Wild Gray Mallard Ducks, blue ribbon 
winners—very classy—$3.00 pair or $5.00 trio. Easy to 
raise, very profitable. Samuel Bratt, Jr., Oxford, Maryland. 


BUFFALO, ELK, DEER, Mountain Sheep, Antelope, 
Moose, Silver black Foxes, Mink, Marten, Beaver, Otter, 
Fisher, Skunks, Raccoons, red and grey Foxes, cub 
Bears, wild Boars, Lynx, Civets, Menkeys, Shetland Ponies, 
Arabian Horses, Karakula Sheep and alt kinds of animals. 
Big, beautiful illustrated catalogue 25 cents, price lists 
free. Horne’s Zoological Arena Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


_EGGS FOR HATCHING—Pheasants and Peacocks. 
Fertility and safe delivery guaranteed. Pure, strong stock. 
John Talbot, South Bend, Indiana. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL, Pheasants, Peafowl, wild Ducks, 
Geese, Swans, Cranes, fancy Pigeons, fancy poultry, Pet 
stock, Game Birds, Cage Birds, Parrots, Canaries, etc. Also 
Elk, Deer, Buffalo, Silver Foxes, Mink, odorless Skunks, 
etc. Big, beautifully illustrated catalogue of animals and 
birds 25 cents, price list free. Horne’s Zoological Arena 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


“PHEASANT FARMING” an illustrated, practical book- 
let on pheasant rearing. Postpaid fifty cents. Circular, 
all necessary pheasant equipment free. Simpson's 
Pheasant Farm, Corvallis, Oregon. 








COATS, 


We custom tan and dress and 
make up a coat from a large beef 
hide or horse hide for $10 com- 
plete job. Send for our illustrated 
catalog today that will give you 
full information on making up all 
kinds of fur coats. 

W.W. WEAVER 
Custom Tanner Reading, Mich. 











FOR SALE 


LARGE MOUNTED MOOSE HEADS 


Spread of horns 54, 56 and 50 inches. 
Large Elks’ Head, spread of horns 50 
inches, 12 and 14 points, extra fine heads, 
Black and White Tail Deer Heads, 10 to 
14 pointers, Rocky Mountain Sheep 
Heads. Perfect in every way. Large sets 
of Moose, Elk and Deer horns. 

Reasonable prices. Express prepaid to 
everywhere in U. S. A. Not a penny of 
expense to you unless you accept after ex- 
amination, 

REFERENCES—Editor of Frecp aNnp 
STREAM. 


Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 


EDWIN DIXON, 


UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Chapters of modern 
history with the 
charm and readabil- 


ity of fiction are the 
feature articles Collier’s 
is publishing on the big 
events of the war. Inthe 
next few weeks the latest 
experiences and conclu- 
sions of Frederick Palmer, 


Richard Washburn Child, 
Victor Murdock and Arthur Ruhl 
will be published. It is the work 
of men like these that has enabled 
Collier’s to lead all American pub- 
lications in covering the great war. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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NUMBER TEN 


SLEDGE IN THE 


NORTHERN FORESTS 


BY R. J. 


day. But swollen limbs and aching 

feet cried “Quit!” Twilight at half- 
past three, for in the month of February, 
north of fifty-three Old Sol lingers not, 
but bids the weary tripper a curt good- 
night and leaves the stragglers to make 
their camp surrounded by the sub-Arctic 
darkness. 

All day long we had traveled over the 
smooth level of the Hayes River. Now 
our guide struck off at right angles from 
the trail and plunged into the billowy, 
willow-studded drifts along the bank. ‘An 
isolated clump of snow-clad spruce evi- 
dently was his goal. To reach this the 
over-taxed dogs had a slow, heart-rending 
pull through the deep virgin trail and the 
treacherous, stubborn willows. At the end 
of it they dropped, panting, in their tracks. 
In spite of the sem#Arctic temperature 
they “were perspiring freely, and with 
frantic eagerness the tired brutes bur- 
rowed into the soft, cold whiteness about 
them, cooling their burning mouths and 
quivering bodies. 

Our camp that night—and, for that 
matter, each succeeding night until the 
long Lonesome Trail was ended—was a 


O's. sixteen miles—the tally for the 


FRASER 


“brush” or “open” one. The size of the 
party prohibited the carrying of a tent 
large enough to. accommodate all, for we 
had to sacrifice weight for speed. That 
meant sacrificing comfort as well. As a 
rule, on sled journeys through the North, 
tents are very seldom used, except when 
traveling across the wind-swept Barren 
Grounds. There no hospitable woods are 
found and very little firewood procurable. 
The traveler must pitch his canvas shelter 
or build a native “igloo” to protect him- 
self from the deadly blizzard and Arctic 
frost. 

The camping ground for our accommo- 
dation, selected by the guide, must satisfy 
several conditions.. The snow should not 
be deep, else the huge fire built on it would 
gradually melt its way down into a pit and 
provide but little heat for the travelers. 
Firewood and spruce “feathers” must also 
be plentiful and quite handy to the trip- 
per’s axe. 

The moment the halt is called there en- 
sues a scene of hustle and activity. Your 
Indian in winter is a far different being 
from the shiftless, indifferent loafer who 
lies about the summer wigwams. He must 
exert himself or freeze. As it is nearly 





HARD GOING—TWELVE DOGS AND ALL 


sunset, all hands must make the most of 
the short twilight minutes. Snowshoes 
are kicked off and used as shovels. A 
space only large enough to accommodate 
the members of the party when stretched 
at full length, side by side, is scooped out 
to a depth of three or four feet. Some 
of the men fell nearby trees, and a three- 
foot barricade is built to windward. 
While the others are scattered about the 
woods felling and gathering firewood, the 
guides carpet the interior of the camp with 
spruce boughs. Then, as the firewood 
comes in, they pile it in front of the shel- 
ter, crib fashion, the full length of the 
camp. For kindling, the top of a dead 
spruce cannot be beaten, and quickly the 
huge pile of resinous wood is lit, at both 
ends and in the middle. In a few minutes 
there is a roaring blaze, breast-high, that 
drives one back to the bottom of the camp. 
With his mittened hands he is forced to 
shield his frost-bitten face from the terri- 
fic heat, and yet, at the same time, his 
back, exposed to the north, is freezing. 
When a sufficient quantity of wood has 
been gathered for the night—and one must 
not neglect to include a supply for the 
breakfast fire—the drivers drop their axes 
and give a little attention to their dogs, 
now well cooled off and shivering in their 
harness. The wearied brutes are released 





HANDS IN HARNESS 


from the laden toboggans and tied to con- 
venient trees, out of reach of each other. 
Were they allowed to roam untethered 
there would be but little sleep for the trav- 
eler. The night would be one continual 
battle amongst the savage brutes, and 
when wolf blood surged uppermost tripper 
and guide might easily fall prey to the 
half-starved “huskies.” 

And so every team is provided with dog 
chains. A few spruce boughs are cut for 
each animal to lie upon. Some of the 
huskies disdain to make use of such luxu- 
ries, but stretch out in a snow burrow 
instead. Their thickly furred pelts prove 
adequate protection from the cold. And 
cold it was, that third night out on the 
Lonesome Trail. Raynor had both hands 
frozen through their being left exposed, 
and Morris’ nose, if left unprotected for 
two minutes at a time, turned a ghastly 
white. For five days in succession it 
froze thus and then had assumed such 
glowing proportions as to contain suffi- 
cient heat to resist the frosty attacks. 

For supper each of the famished dogs 
received his two pounds of fish—frozen 
hard as the ice on the river whence they 
were taken. Two of the drivers showed a 
little consideration for their teams by 
partially thawing out the food before the 
fire. But Old Jimmie, hoary-headed driver 
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of many huskies, threw the frozen fish to 
his team just as he took it off the sled. 

“My dogs have good teeth,” he ex- 
plained. “Besides, dey have nothin’ else 
to do now till the mornin’ fire.” 

Whilst the camp was in course of con- 
struction we had stood nearby, knee-deep 
in the snow, shivering, and impatiently 
watching the operation. But now, the fire 
a-going, we crowded in before the blaze, 
and, after a few minutes of warming up, 
proceeded to get supper. The evening 
meal differed very little from those eaten 
during the day, but in deference to con- 
ventionalities we always termed it supper. 
Our bags were brought into the enclosure 
and the cook and his outfit were given 
first place. One man filled the big tin 
kettles with snow and set them on the fire. 
To escape a scorching, he handled them 
with a four-foot pole. A dozen bannocks 
were stuck up to thaw before the blaze, 
while the cook heaped up the frying-pan 
with a frozen, mixture of baked pork and 
beans. The “bannock” takes the place of 
bread in the North, as the “sourdough” 
did in the West, and is simply flour and 
water mixed into a dough and baked in a 
frying-pan. Before taking the trail we 
had made ten dozen of these bannocks, 
and they had simply to be thawed 


BREAKING AWAY FOR THE MORNING'S START 


out when they were ready to be eaten. 

“Get busy, lads!” came the cook’s cry. 
ach man turned from nursing blistered 
feet or tortured limbs to receive a bowl of 
steaming beans. With this, and a bannock 
apiece, we reseated ourselves on the bags 
and proceeded to “get busy.” The tea pail 
coming to the boil, a handful of leaves 
were thrown in, and, after being put back 
on the fire for a few minutes, was set in 
our midst on the boughs. The mugs and 
the sugar bag were then produced. While 
the tea is yet too hot to be drunk the hand 
holding the mug must be kept in a deer- 
skin mitten to protect it from the cold. 
This may seem incredible—many stories 
of that clime do until one is “up against 
them.” 

But then what feasting! The beans are 
well mixed with cinders, the tea has a 
strong flavor of spruce, and the half- 
thawed bannocks have each a “bone” in 
them yet. But what of it? We had appe- 
tites and digestions to match the fare; 
and besides—we were one day nearer 
home. 

While thus busily engaged, our Cree 
friends, drivers and guides, proceeded 
with similar operations. They occupied 
both ends of the shelter, while we took 
up the middle. To judge by the sounds 
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of crunching and gnawing that came from 
many directions outside of the camp, our 
canine companions were likewise engaged, 
ravenously struggling with the Hayes 
River whitefish. 

As each man cleaned out bowl and mug 
he tossed it back to the cook, who buried 
them in turn in the depths of his bag of 
mysteries. 

Then the never-failing pipe was pro- 
duced, thawed out, filled, and lit with a 
brand from the fire. Never did tobacco 
taste as did that first after-supper pipeful, 





Field and Stream 


“Ye best look well after your feet,” cau- 
tioned Old Jimmie on the first night out. 
“Them is the only things that'll carry 
ye t’roo.” And not many days later “feet” 
became a very painful subject to all of 
us. Fresh fuel was thrown on the fire 
and long poles were stuck into the snow- 
banks, reaching their lengths well out 
over the blaze. On these mittens, moc- 
casins, socks and duffles were hung, and 
carefully watched throughout the drying 
process to prevent their scorching and 
subsequent loss. 





“BILIN’ TH’ KITTLE” AT NOONDAY 


as, stretched out on the boughs, we in- 
haled its soothing fragrance. Morris was 
not a smoker and there was mingled envy 
and longing in his tone as he glanced from 
face to face and remarked: 

“A pipe is sure some pain-killer.” 

At this juncture there was n-t a man 
of the party but was ready and willing 
to roll up in his eiderdown and forget the 
morrow’s trials and labors. But a most 
necessary duty had yet to be performed 
before the welcome warmth of the blan- 
kets could be ours. All footgear must be 
changed and clothing thoroughly dried. 
One of the most essential requisites of the 
“musher” in that freezing clime is dry 
clothing, and especially so on the feet. 


This was the hour in which tongues 
were loosened, and the incidents of the 
day’s tramp were gone over in pantomime 
and jest. Not many days later the jests 
were turned to curses and maledictions 
on the country, the snowshoe and the piti- 
less, experienced agents of the corporation 
who outfitted a party of “greenhorns” and 
sent them forth on the “Lonesome Trail” 
with man-killing footgear warranted to 
cripple all who wore them. 

By the heat of the fire dry duffles and 
moccasins were hastily put on and slackly 
tied, so as not to stop the circulation in 
the feet and limbs that were already in 
various stages of swollenness. One by 
one the men rolled up in their eider- 











downs, which we had sewn up into the 
form of bags. Into these each put such 
mittens or moccasins as were still damp 
If the heat of our bodies did nof dry them, 
they at least prevented them from freez 
ing. Pulling woollen caps down over face 
and ears, we crawled feet first into the 
bags and pulled the coverings up and ove: 
us, enveloping even the head. After one 
has grown accustomed to half-suffocation, 
this arrangement is found to be almost 
comfortable; it is necessary to prevent 
the face from freezing, as well as pre- 


MAKING 


serve the warmth of the body by retaining 
it within the bag. Make an opening no 
larger than the size of one’s fist for a 
very few minutes only and you let in a 
quantity of the penetrating, frosty air 
that takes the natural heat of the body a 
quarter of an hour to overcome. Of 
course some opening must be left at the 
top of the bag to permit of the sleeper’s 
breathing; but the steaming breath, blown 
out through a tiny aperture, is at once 
converted into frost that covers the head 
of the bag and that of its inmate. At 
times that nearest to the source of heat 
melts and trickles down the face and neck 
of the sleeper, proving most discomforting. 

Now and again throughout the long. 
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dark hours | sacrificed warmth for a peep 
into the glorious northern winter night. 
The fire had gradually dropped down to 
a heap of glowing coals and from coals 
to graying ashes, the cold and the dark- 
ness slowly replacing the flickering flame 
and ruddy glow. As the firelight faded, 
objects showed dimly, grew even more 
distinct, the heavily snow-laden cedars 
and the arrow-shaped spruces pointing to 
a gray, starlight sky. The dying spit and 
crack of the graying coals grew fainter; 
a huskie, back of the shelter, rose with a 





CAMP 


whine, shook himself with a_ twinkling 
rattle of frosty chain-links; to the right 
an ill-tempered mate growled his annoy- 
ance at the disturbance. The last red 
spark gave up its tiny flare, and looking 
overhead I watched the aurora of a north- 
ern winter spread its soft, filmy flashes 
across the sky. Like a giant spectral hand 
reaching down from the unconquerable 
North, it stretched beyond the zenith. 
The tiny, flickering stars shone less ra- 
diantly between its fingers; their light 
and very life it seemed to absorb. Por- 
tentous of the cold, cruel hand-clasp of the 
North, thought I, as a sudden sharp pain 
pierced my exposed nasal organ, and ha- 
stily snuggled back into the eiderdown. 
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The Winter Camp 

T° understand the fascination of win- 

ter camping you must take yourself 

in hand and roll back the sands of 
time until you arrive back at your own 
boyhood—at the age of nine. You may 
at present look askance at the beautiful 
blizzard, at the whirling flurries of snow, 
but I'll warrant you you did not so when 
a boy! Then, you welcomed it with de- 
light, put on skullcap, dressed up warm, 
and rushed out to revel in the white snow, 
forts, igloos—oh, the ecstatic snow! And 
then, next morning, when the sun rose 
bright and clear, you rustled out your 
skates, slung them over your shoulder and 
joined the crowd bound down across the 
snowy fields to the pond. Ah, but the air 
was biting and cold! Eyes watered, 
noses ran, and the very keenness of it 
choked your breath! 

While the others plowed on in suffering 
silence, you had the Great Idea—why not 
reach the pond through the woods? 
Longer, but anything would seem better 
than these wind-swept fields. Like most 
Big Ideas, it was received with scorn by 
the detachment; but you, being an inde- 
pendent cuss, push off to the right and 
head for the woods. Bucking the north- 
west wind, it seemed that you never would 
reach them, but, with ears roaring and 
breath coming short, you finally make 
their lee. 
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And then came the big surprise. How 
warm and peaceful and cheerful it is in 
here in the forest! , You can hear the 
wind roar and see, far up in the blue sky, 
the ice-clad twigs of the taller trees whip- 
ping and flashing about in the sunlight, 
but down here there is little wind and the 
sun’s warmth is potent. 

Before you lies a deep ravine with a 
little stream, a mere runnel, trickling 
down under arches and shelves of snow 
and ice. Eventually it will flow into the 
pond, so you decide to follow down its - 
banks. How beautiful the winter woods! 
Down the vistas of that ravine are still 
arches of snowy tracery, every twig and 
limb picked out in pure white. The woods 
turn out to be full of winter birds. Gold- 
finches in busy flocks pick at the burrs of 
the bare sweet gums; junkos, flocks of 
them, are making a fat living off weed 
seeds that strew the snow surface; a 
downy woodpecker cheeps from a. dead 
sapling; a chickadee, upside down on a 
twig, explodes in riotous cheerfulness; 
there’s a sparrow here and a‘ sparrow 
there—the woods are all alive! 

And it is warm in that ravine. You 
know well that it is 26 out on the plain, 
but here—why, there is positively a minia- 
ture thaw in progress in certain shelving 
banks of that ravine, with tiny icicles, 
jeweled drops of water sparkling in the 
sunshine, and, lo, a bit of green where 

















some unconquerable moss or weed still 
puts forth a leaf. 

Here is a clump of persimmons, the 
fruit purple-black and luscious from the 
winter frosts. You doff skates and muf- 
fler and shinny up, and for some time you 
are yet another bird in the forest trees. 

Here are tracks iti the snow. A squirrel 
went here; yonder he went up a tree and 
there’s his nest in that knothole. A deer- 
mouse ventured forth here along the bank; 
here molly cottontail crossed the ravine 
by devious ways, and later a fox trotted 
by this way. 

Presently the ravine opens out into a 
flat bottom, and there is ice everywhere 
between the bunches of dead grass and 
thickets of alder, rose, and catbrier. Joy! 
Skating in the woods! On go the skates, 
and, following this lead and that, you 
come out to the delta of willows at the 
upper end of the pond, and soon you are 
launched on the main pond and have re- 
joined your comrades. 

There, in that little story, is the soul of 
the fascination of winter camping. If a 
boy of nine can appreciate ail that (and 
I know he can, for I was that boy), how 
much more can a man of forty, with his 
sensibilities so much greater, his capacity 
for enjoyment so much keener. While the 
boy has skates only and must be home by 
nightfall, the man has snowshoe, ski, to- 
boggan, dogs, rifle and camping equipment 
to use and enjoy. He can travel far and 
see much. Instead of denning up in the 
house in winter and enduring colds, 
grippes and all the ills attendant upon lack 
of exercise and fresh air, he sallies forth 
of a week’s end with pack on back and 
snowshoe on foot. There are hawks and 
crows for the .22 or .32; there is the end- 
less beauty of the silent forest; there are 
lovely little ponds in the laps of the moun- 
tains, where one skates on virgin ice, and 
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there is the zest of making camp in the 
snow, cooking yourself a bully meal with 
your own hands, and then at night you 
step out of the snug tent and view over- 
head the dark dome of heaven pricked out 
in fiery constellations that burn with a 
brilliance never seen in summer. Orion is 
getting up in the east; the Charioteer fills 
the northeast sky; Cassiopeia hangs over- 
head, while Cygnus and Lyra bear to the 
west. All your old friends are there; only 
the group around the Pole is lacking, for 
the Great Bear is now below the treetops. 

So long as you keep in the woods the 
going will be mild and comfortable, for 
the trees are bare, the sunlight abundant 
and the wind filtered down to a mere 
breeze. In our Middle States, really cold 
winter days mean about 24 to 28 degrees 
in the day and 16 as a minimum at night. 
In the woods this night temperature will 
prevail, because the cold of space radiates 
down through the treetops, and it is well 
to camp high, to avoid damp vapors from 
stream or brook. But in the daytime the 
temperature in the woods will be from 
6 to 10 degrees warmer than the plains, 
because of the shelter the trees afford. 
Any good sleeping-bag, or four thick- 
nesses of good blanketing over and under, 
will take care of any night where the mer- 
cury runs down to 16; below that in the 
countries where such temperatures obtain 
the air is usually so dry that the actual 
heat robbed from your system is about the 
same. 

Such a sleeping rig should not exceed 
10 to 14 pounds weight, and the closed tent 
to go with it may run four pounds. Then 
a light, simple cook-kit and some ten 
pounds of grub, and you are ready for 
your little trip. Rest assured it will do 
you more good than the same time spent 
cooped up in the house. ’Tis a great 
bracer to help along one’s winter work. 
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IN THE HUNTING 


GROUNDS OF THE 


MIC-MACS 


BY FRANK M. BUCKLAND 


N a review of some twenty hunting 

trips in the pursuit of big game, the 

month of October, 1913, stands out as 
perhaps the most memorable in the enjoy- 
ment of the trip and the variety of game 
secured. 

Charles Cremin’s hunting territory 
northern New Brunswick was the region 
selected, and for a guide and companion 
Jim Turner, one of the finest of woods- 
men, with whom I had spent a previous 
November in the Serpentine region. 

Here let me say just a word as to Mr. 
Cremin and his ability and knowledge in 
the handling of a sporting expedition. To 
my mind the north woods of Eastern Can- 
ada at the present time offer no better 
big game hunting than is to be found in his 
territory, and certainly no man who will 
give greater thought and care to the com- 
forts of a sportsman than will he. 

Weather has to be reckoned with upon 
any hunting trip, but October, 1913, could 
not have been bettered in this respect. An 
occasional rainy day but offered variety, 
while one night of an unusually heavy 
wind only added to the enjoyment as we 
listened snug in our cabin, near the cari- 
bou barrens, to the roar of the falling 
trees in the forests about us. 

“Heavy going to-morrow,” said Jim as 
he pulled at his corncob pipe. “Have 
some chopping to do on the trail to get 
through the blowdowns.” 

And in truth the trail presented an un- 
usual appearance when we started up the 
mountain-side at daybreak. Giants of the 
forest that had weathered the storms of 
many winters lay twisted and torn from 
their foundations in every direction, and 
it was only after some heavy axe work 
that we, leaving a cleared trail behind us, 
finally reached the barren grounds at the 
summit of the caribou hills. 

Away to the northwest the waters of 
Upsalquitch Lake sparkled in the early 


of 


sunlight, while upon all sides stretched the 
gray, moss-covered ranges, glistening with 
the jewels of frost now rapidly melting 
under the warmth of the rising sun. 

“We'll try the lookout on Roger’s Hill 
for a while,” advised Jim. “And if the 
caribou ar’n’t stirring we'll swing up Birch 
Brook after that bull.” This last in refer- 
ence to an enormous bull moose we had 
sighted two days before as he trotted 
across a distant barren away beyond gun 
shot, and disappeared in the woods from 
which emerged the spring waters of Birch 
Brook. 

Although I love every part and parcel 
that goes with the make-up of a hunting 
trip, | freely admit a certain partiality 
for the less strenuous methods of hunting. 
Such as the long, silent wait incidental to 
moose-calling, when with the sense of 
hearing strained to the uttermost, one 
crouches in a canoe or on a secluded shore, 
listening for a response to the weird call 
sent echoing across the waters and up the 
aistant mountain-side. That long-drawn, 
plaintive call of the cow moose for her 
mate, can only be successfully imitated by 
a birch-bark horn in the hands of an ex- 
pert guide. Next to this more or less hazy 
method of hunting comes the restful en- 
joyment of watching the barren hills for 
caribou. 

Having stationed ourselves upon the 
highest point of Roger’s Hill in the shel- 
ter of a wind-break of spruce boughs 
erected some days before, we surveyed 
minutely the barrens which fell away 
from our position to the treetops in the 
valley of Birch Brook, then commenced 
again as the tree growth thinned out up 
the slope of Keim’s Hill and the gray rock 
and moss-covered summit stretched away 
to the northward. For a time no sign of 


life appeared other than the distant sweep 
of a great eagle’s flight, far above the 
waters of Upsalquitch. 














Jim is a man of few words especially 
during the actual pursuit or possibility of 
sighting game. Although in our present 
position, any creature moving upon the 
barrens would have come within the range 
of our vision long before any sound of 
our voices could have carried to that dis- 
tance. Nevertheless we spoke but sel- 
dom, the wild beauty of the scenery being 
in itself alone sufficient to satisfy every 
sense, 

Depending entirely upon our sense of 
sight to locate any movement of life upon 
the barrens, it was some time before the 
sound of distant blows as of two clubs 
striking together was borne in upon us. 

Jim sat up and listened. 

“Do you hear anything?” he inquired. 

“Nothing but the wind whistling 
through the blind,” I replied, and with 
the words but just uttered I became 
aware of the sound of far-away blows. 
A sound at least unusual in this place, 
far removed, as we were certain, 
from any human being other than our- 
selves. 

We scanned every exposed portion of 
the barrens and at last located the source. 
In an open glade well up on the distant 
mountain-side, near the edge of the thin- 
ning forest, we distinguished the forms of 
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eleven caribou, appearing with their white 
rumps and necks at that distance as no 
larger than rabbits. Nine of the herd 
were feeding contentedly, these we after- 
wards found to be the cows, while two 
bulls were engaged in a desperate encoun- 
ter for the possession of the herd. Back- 
ing away from each other a few paces 
the bulls would charge together head-on, 
the crash of their striking antlers coming 
to us as the strange blows which had at 
first attracted our attention. 

Closely scrutinizing every foot of the 
ground between us and the fighting bulls, 
Jim planned the line of approach for our 
stalk of the distant game. In the mean- 
time one of the bulls, wearied by the con- 
test, had turned tail and fled, closely pur- 
sued by the victor straight up the moun- 
tain-side, across the barren, both animals 
disappearing over the crest. We waited 
and in less than five minutes the victorious 
bull reappeared again in sight and re- 
joined the herd of cows. 

Being satisfied that the herd would re- 
main in about its present position for 
some little time, with Jim in the lead, we 
commenced the stalk for a position within 
rifle range of the feeding herd. Taking 
advantage of every possible obstruction 
to the sight of the animals, we at last 
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gained the wooded valley of the stream 
and made more rapid progress. 

Over an hour had elapsed before we 
were satisfied that we had gained a point 
upon the opposite mountain-side in fair 
proximity to the game. We were, how- 
ever, much nearer than we had suspected, 
for upon working our way through the 
underbrush and into the next open glade 
we came face to face with the nine cows, 
each one with head raised looking in- 
tently in our direction, having heard our 
approach while we imagined that we were 
still at some distance from where they 
were located. But among the cows there 
was no sign of the bull. The wait was 
not long, however, before he appeared 
and without notice. 

That night at the cabin in talking over 
the method of his appearance, Jim and I 
could arrive at but one conclusion, The 
bull, still heated by the late combat, had 
withdrawn into the woods from the open 
glade wherein fed the cows. Upon hear- 
ing our approach he undoubtedly imag- 
ined that the defeated bull had returned, 
and without warning charged from the 
woods straight into the open and directly 
toward us. Realizing instantly that some- 
thing was wrong, the surprised bull put on 
the brakes, his fore feet plowing deeply 
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into the moss and dried grass, then whirl- 
ing simultaneously with the frightened 
cows he dashed for the open summit of 
the hill. 

I pressed the trigger as the herd turned, 
firing from the hip. Nothing dropped. | 
waited an instant until the bull separated 
slightly from the cows, and getting a snap 
sight fired again, but it was not until the 
third shot that he staggered and fell, well 
out on the open barren away from the 
edge of the woods. A good head with 
fourteen points and doubly valued to me 
aS a memento of the fight we had wit- 
nessed and the excitement of the long 
stalk across the valley and up the moun- 
tain-side. 

Several days after getting the caribou 
we secured a bull moose with a head 
of forty-four inches spread and eighteen 
points, with a symmetry that satisfied the 
more than exacting requirements of Jim. 
The manner of his killing was as follows: 

A wet, foggy night followed by a morn- 
ing during which the mists hung low upon 
the mountains and rested like a-blanket 
upon the wild meadow near the head of 
Upsalquitch Lake. Within fifteen minutes 
after leaving camp we emerged upon the 
edge of the meadow. A typical forest 
meadow, upon which, interspersed with the 

















bogs and muck-filled water-holes, grew 
tangled masses of rankly matted grass, 
while at isolated intervals the misshapen 
trunks of long dead trees reared their 
leafless branches, appearing through the 
heavy mist like great gray spectres. 
Well out upon the meadow we found 
him, together with a cow and a full-grown 
calf. The three shadowy forms seen 
through the fog, appearing as more gi- 
gantic by far than any moose had ever 
grown, and the head of horns as he raised 
it from his feeding appeared of enor- 
mous proportions. Even though we gave 
full consideration to the trick of the mist, 
we knew’it to be a head well worth having. 
My shooting was wild in the deceptive 
fog, but after six shots and much knee- 
deep floundering through the muck and 
water for a better position he fell and 
a moose trophy was added to the bag. 
Although two deer are allowed upon the 
New Brunswick hunting license, I told 
Jim at the start of the trip that no deer 
were to be killed unless for food in case 
of extreme necessity. It is needless to 
say that such necessity did not arise, al- 
though four more than fair opportunities 
presented themselves for securing bucks. 
The climax of the trip came upon the 
last day at the barrens. We had planned 
to start up river upon that day, but wish- 
ing to have one last look at the barrens 
we climbed the mountains at daylight, not 
so much in the hopes of game, but still 
there was always the possibility of bear 
of which we had seen much fresh sign. 
Having satisfied ourselves with the won- 
derful view, which though always the 
same, as a whole, is ever different in de- 
tail, we commenced the descent. We 
descended from the main summit and, 
though still on the barrens, crossed a nar- 
row valley and climbed to the crest of a 
lower range. As we walked forward, our 
footsteps making hardly a sound in the 
spongy moss, we reached the spot where 
the mountain-side fell gradually away to 
the distant treetops below. There before 
us not fifty paces from where we stood 
was a black bear feeding unconcernedly 
upon the ants in a decayed log which he 
had torn to pieces. 
Although his head was turned toward 
us, the bear was so intent upon his meal 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS TROPHIES 


that he had not seen our approach, hidden 
as we had been by the hill’s crest. The 
distance was so small that I aimed for his 
head, the bullet striking so far down upon 
his snout that no damage was done other 
than the breaking of his jaw-bone. The 
bear raised his fore paws and clawed at 
the wound as he might have done at a 
bee sting. : 

Throwing in another shell I fired, again 
at the head, the bullet, as we afterwards 
learned, striking well back in the brain. 
He fell without a struggle, in a heap, as 
one might have dropped a wet rag. It 
was the quickest kill in my experience 
with big game, and is usually the case, I 
have since learned, as the result of a suc- 
cessful brain shot. 

So ended our hunting for the trip in 
so far as actual game is concerned, but as 
I recall the wonderful beauty of that wild 
north country the trophies in themselves 
stand out as minor incidents. 











THE WINNING WESTERN BROWN 
TROUT 


BY GEO. BURROUGHS 


Winner Third Prize Brown Trout, 1915 Contest 


HEN I read in the “Reelijus 
W aisicis) Maggyzeen” about some 

fisherman who is a real “bug,” I 
secretly hope that he is as crazy about 
fishing as I am. 

For the last five years I have spent the 
greater part of the summer on the Gunni- 
son River, near Iola: the best water on 
the Gunnison. 

The river above Iola is one long riffle 
for about three miles; while it is mostly 
rifles, below there are many deep holes. 
This season, five big trout, 5 to 8% 
pounds, were caught in one stretch of 
water of three miles. The big one at the 
railroad bridge is still there. 

Although all of us like to catch big fish, 
I can’t see any special honor in catching 
them with big hooks. 

The big fish—trout of more than two 
pounds—while it takes more time to play 
them, they are slower. 

I believe that a trout of four or five 
pounds, if a really good fighter, hooked in 
good water, should always get away. I 
think that fully half of the trout, weigh- 
ing two pounds or more, that I have 
caught would show but little fight. 

The 26th of July I was around the hotel 
or the store, as it was windy and looked 
stormy all day. It was raining most of 
the time in Kezar Basin or on Willow 
Creek, only a mile or two away, but there 
was scarcely a drop of rain on the river. 

The best fly fishing is in the evening, 
early dusk, when the trout are feeding on 
the surface. 

About 6:30 the wind stopped blowing. 
I put on rubber boots and fish sack and 
with my rod started for the river. My 
landing net, IDL No. 2, is the handiest 
rig I have seen. The handle is about six 
inches long with a piece of leather in 


place of the hook to loop over button. 
Another piece of leather sewed to top of 
sack to which I fastened the button. When 
wading one end of net is in the water, 
and though I can easily and quickly un- 
fasten net with one hand, it is seldom 
necessary. 

I started fishing at the upper pier, 
straight across the meadow from the 
hotel. 

The piers are log cribbing filled with 
rock, made to protect the bank from being 
washed by the current. 

I had cast only a few times when it 
started to rain. The shower lasted only 
three or four minutes, during which I got 
a strike that I hooked. The fish went 
downstream and toward strongest current ; 
he got away. 

Went about 75 yards up the river; fish- 
ing down, didn’t have a strike until I got 
to the pier again. Had one strike there, 
caught a one-pound rainbow; was using 
No. 10 flies. I didn’t make another cast, 
but changed leaders, putting on night flies, 
as it was getting dark. The leader was 
one that I had tied, Marana gut from 
T. H. Chubb Rod Company, Dead Chick- 
en No. 4 for dropper, Jock Scot No. 2 
on point. 

Just as I started up the river bank again 
R. R. Urquhart, of Denver, had come out 
from the hotel and commenced fishing at 
the pier. 

Fishing with night flies is something 
that many trout fishermen learn on the 
Gunnison. Bright-colored flies tied on No. 
4 hook are generally used; Silver Doctor 
is a big favorite. 

I went up the river about 100 yards 
and fished down. Nothing doing. When 
within about 30 feet of the pier Bob went 
a few feet above me. 











Out from the pier I got another strike, 
a lighter touch than when I was using 
No. 10’s. I hooked him. 

It took no time for the fish to go 50 
or 60 feet out and downstream, although 
I was holding hard, the tip well up. I 
couldn’t move him, I was pulling hard; 
straight pull; tip turned to the left; tip 
to the right. I thought that if he was 
behind a rock I ought to have felt the 
leader strike it. In about one minute— 
that is a long 
time—he gave 
me about a 
foot of line; 
two or three 
turns on the 
reel. I didn’t 
try to get him 
any closer, but 
walked down 
to the pier and 
out upon the 
pier, eight or 
ten steps; reel- 
ing in, keep- 
ing the line 
‘aut. I said 
to Bob, “I’ve 
got a big one 
hooked.” 

The only 
landing place 
close by was 


pier. 

Again it took about one minute to move 
him, then he came readily enough. I took 
about a dozen turns with the reel, then 
began stripping the line in with my hand. 
When within 15 or 20 feet of me the fish 
made another run of about 50 feet further 
downstream, taking all the line in my 
hand. Knowing that I couldn’t work him 
against that current, I didn’t try. I in- 
tended to land him at-the other pier about 
200 feet below. 

Walking along the path, I reeled in, 
keeping the line tight as possible. At the 
boards, about half way between the piers, 
he was close in, but I didn’t stop as I was 
leading him without any trouble. When 
in the shallow water above the lower pier 
he broke water for the first time. 
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Until then I would have guessed the 
fish to weigh two pounds, but when I saw 
him I thought, “You’re as big as I ever 
caught (3 Ib.) and I’ll save you if there 
is a possible chance!” 

He went straight out 25 or 30 feet. I 
waded in. I worked him within about 
15 feet of me, reeling in the line, then 
out he would go 20 or 25 feet. After 
playing him that way four or five times, I 
had his head at the edge of the water. 
Putting the 
net under him, 
I only turned 
him over his 
tail on the 
bank. Before 
he was fairly 
in the water I 
had the net in 
front of him. 
Catching the 
net frame 
with the other 
hand, I car- 
ried the fish to 
the bank; a 
big square-tail 
trout, known 
as Brown 
Trout, Loch 
Leven, and 
German. 
When I had 


a gravel bar GEO. BURROUGHS AND 5 LB. 5 0Z. WESTERN BROWN my hand in his 
just below the TROUT gills I _ hol- 


lered to Bob, 
“T’ve got a prize winner.” 

I carried him up to Bob, and after flash- 
ing his light he said, “Jimmy, that sure 
is some fish. You should pack it in ice 
and send it to the Denver Post.” The 
Post gives cash prizes for trout caught 
in running water on fly, and weighing 5 
pounds or more at the office of Denver 
Post. 

The fish was only hooked in the mem- 
brane of the mouth, but would not tear 
out. 8:50 p. m. 

After we had guessed his weight several 
times, from 5 pounds to 8 pounds, I asked 
Bob how long it took to land him. He 
said about ten minutes. 

Seeing a light in one of the stores, I 
wanted to weigh the fish, but the light 
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was gone before I had crossed the PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 


ineadow. I took the fish to the hotel and RECORD, 1915 CONTEST 


put it in a big dishpan; I filled the pan Third Prize, Brown Trout 
with water and set it in the milkhouse. Weight—5 Ibs. 5 oz. 
The next morning the breakfast bell rang Length—227% in. 
(6:30) before the stores were open. About Girth—12™% in. 
? o’clock the fish weighed 5 Ibs. 5 oz., Caught—July 26, 1915. 
measured 22% inches in length, 12% in Where caught—Gunnison River. 
girth. Rod—U. T. K. bamboo. 

Big fish for mine. Next year I hope Reel—Featherlight. 
to hear of some other brother catching Line—Kingfisher. 
that biggest one that is still at large. Lure Jock Scot fly. 


A SONG OF THE NORTH 


Sing ho! for the Northern Forests, when the sap begins to run, 
And the mantle of snow melts off the earth beneath the glad spring sun. 
Then the lakes will burst their icy bonds and once again be free, 
A-brimming the rushing rivers ail down to the Southern Sea. 


But oh! for the forests in autumn when they blaze with crimson and gold, 
And the aster smiles in the wooded aisles as the nights grow still and cold. 
High up in his rocky fortress the red fox barks in his den, 
And the evening fires are lighted in all the houses of men, 


But ah! the forests in winter, when the world is dressed in white, 

And frostily gleams the great North Star through the long and radiant night, 
And no sound mars the stillness of the twilight’s rose-leaf glow, 

But the muffled beat of our moccasined feet through the endless trails of snow. 


And hard and fast we’ve followed the swamps and thickets through, 
The jagged trail of the hungry wolf, or the wandering caribou. 

Within our lodge the ingle fire casts warmth and cheer and glow, 
Through the little white-draped window far out upon the snow. 


Without the stars are all alight in the splendid azure dome, 
Oh, this is the place in all the world that I would call my home. 
Oh life! Oh love! how changed we are. you tread the distant shore, 
Where the echoes of a mourning world can reach you nevermore 


With the city’s grime and heat I wander day by day, 

With feet that ache to tread the wild I walk the weary way 
Oh, dark mysterious forests, here I have loved to roam, 

My longing heart is breaking to turn again toward home. 


M. G. T 
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A LOAFER’S GLORY FOR ANGLERS 


BARRACOUTA FISHING ON THE EAST 
COAST 


BY LEONIDAS WESTERVELT 


pleasure bent, perhaps Long Key, 

Fla., provides as much keen sport, 
and wholesome life in the open, as any of 
our winter resorts. One may catch fish 
to one’s heart’s content (without having 
to lie about them, afterwards), sail, swim, 
stroll, laze in the sun, and arise next morn- 
ing on pins and needles to do it all over 
again. 

At least, Will and I found life at the 
Flagler Fishing Camp that way; we had 
been there a week, and wanted to stay a 
year; so far as we were concerned, snow- 
bound New York wasn’t on the map. 

During the past two days we had taken 
to kodaking just to give the fish a little 
rest. Will, with his Eastman “pocket 
edition,” and I with my superior, grown- 
up 8% by 5% 8A, had snapped about 
everything in sight, except one pretty 
girl who, resisting all our wiles, refused 
to be handed down to posterity on a kodak 
card. 

“Well,” said Will, as we stretched out 


Fo fortunate vacationists solely on 


on the sand with our pipes for a sun bath, 
“T guess we’d better put kodaks aside, and 
take up fish-rods again; there’s nothing 
left to photograph except”—and he cast a 
longing glance over his shoulder at the 
coy miss. 

“Put your kodak away if you want to,” 
[ grunted; “I haven't finished, by any 
means. I’m going to have a snap-shot at 
a tiger to-morrow morning; I want to 
send him home on a post card to a 

“Never mind to ‘which one,” cut in 
my chum, cruelly. “If you want a picture 
of a tiger, you'll have to go with Teddy on 
his next jungle trip. There are no tigers 
here; only sharks, and—a dear!” This 
with another over-shoulder glance at the 
same vision in Panama hat and dotted 
muslin. 

Ignoring Will’s outrageous pun, I calmly 
refilled my pipe. “You’ve left your imagi- 
nation at home,” I alleged; “I don’t mean 
a jungle tiger, but a sea tiger; a huge 
barracouta worthy of that nickname. 
Plenty of great gray fellows are floating 
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CAP, AND WHAT THE SHARK LEFT HIM 


over the reefs out there, just waiting to 
have their photographs taken!” 

Will cut in again, with a look of dis- 
dain; “Of all woodeny unattractive pic- 
tures,” he said, “I think a row of dead 
fish hung on a line is about the worst. 
Fish out of water look the dubs they are.” 

“Who said dead fish,” I interrupted. “I 
want a picture of a live fish, in the water 
where he belongs. I think I'll make him 
pose with my hook in his mouth, and line 
attached.” 

Will tried to squelch me with one of his 
characteristic looks. “What do you in- 
tend to do,” he snorted; “put on a diver’s 
outfit, and call on your sea tiger with a 
kodak under one arm and a waterproof 
flashlight under the other?” 

“No, I’m going to play the fish up to 
me.” 

“Snap him floundering on top of the 
water, and he’ll look about as natural as a 
Seminole Indian in a dress suit.” 

“I told you,” I insisted, “I’m going to 
photograph him in the water, not on top 
of it; or rather, I'll let you photograph 
him, after I’ve persuaded him to pose 
naturally.” 

The next morning happened to be one 
of those days fishermen love. The sun- 


shine was obscured by fleecy clouds just 
enough to prevent shadows, and a capful 
of palmy breeze from the southard made a 
ripple fine for trolling. 

One is apt to grow lazy at Long Key; 
indolence somehow lurks in the very air; 


but by nine o’clock, Will, the 
Captain and I were dancing 
over the miniature waves, in 
our staunch sea-going launch, 
Water Lily. We headed straight 
for the well-known “Reefs,” 
about six miles off shore. Will 
and Cap had stout tuna rods 
fitted with huge reels, holding 
about seven hundred yards of 
No. 18 line. My rod was of 
English make, somewhat lighter 
than theirs, and very supple. I 
had a Vom Hofe reel, and about 
six hundred feet of line; a long 
piano-wire snood was attached 
to the end. For bait, we used 
live grunts—lively little fish, 
common in the region. I also 
insisted on bringing my kodak and found 
a safe corner for it aboard, from which 
I could grab it up instantly. 

On our way out to the reefs we trolled 
for king fish, playing out from two to two 
hundred and fifty feet of line. By good 
luck we struck two “schools,” and by the 
time anchorage was reached, had eight 
fine silver fellows slapping about in our 
fish-box. These king fish grab the lure 
greedily, making a big to-do as they leap 
out of the water many times, to a height 
of twelve or fifteen feet. They soon tire, 
however, and give in quickly. Those we 
caught averaged about eight pounds. 

On arriving at the reefs, we threw out 
our kedge anchor in about sixty feet of 
water. Peering over the side of the launch, 
fairyland loomed up below. The water 
was a delicate shade of blue, and so clear 
we could see the waving seaweed and 
shadowy fish almost as well as in an 
aquarium—and what an aquarium was 
here, resplendent with color, teeming with 
life! The gray of the wonderful coral 
formations blended harmoniously with the 
brilliant anemones and vari-colored grace- 
ful sea-fans and sea-ferns—rich in their 
soft shades of yellow, purple, brown. Fish 
were everywhere, hundreds of them, dart- 
ing quicker than the eye could follow; 
resting on the bottom, inert ; lurking ghost- 
like beneath coral ledges; floating tran- 
quilly near the surface, where sunlight sil- 
vered the water. We saw huge groupers; 
sluggish pale gray fellows, barred with 
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dark brown, sulking down among 
the rocks; amber-jack, alert, 
strong, silvery, with goggle eyes 
and ample mouths; graceful ca- 
vallas; wily old wolf-like barra- 
coutas, fierce and treacherous as 
sharks, some of them at least 
four feet long. Then there were 
hosts of smaller fish; snappers, 
blow-fish, mullets, spade-fish, and 
many I didn’t know by name. 

Will and Cap, with true fisher- 
man instinct, hardly wasted a 
moment before throwing off their 
coats, and baiting up with live 
grunts. I, tearing myself away 
from this wonderful piscatorial 
study, followed suit. The fun 
began at once. The fish were 
rampant in their voracious rushes 
for our lures. I had never seen anything 
quite like it before. Cap’s bait had hardly 
sunk two feet, when a magnificent king- 
fish, gleaming in the sunlight like molten 
silver, rose and “struck” hard. The rod 
stiffened; the reel screamed, as Cap 
“braked” with the powerful thumb-piece. 
In a lightning rush, Mr. Kingfish made for 
deep water, jumping twice, three times, 
fifteen feet in the air; shaking drops of 
water from him like diamonds. Three 
hundred, three hundred and fifty feet of 
line ran out, then the “king” slowed up. 
Cap had him well in hand, when suddenly 
the pole relaxed; the line slackened. | 
won’t repeat what Cap said. He reeled in 
sulkily and removed the kingfish’s head 
and about two inches of its body from his 
hook. A shark, with a single snap, had 
appropriated the rest. 

Meanwhile, Will, with his methodical 
industry, was having fine sport. He 
landed a twenty-pound grouper, and then 
had a very pretty but short battle with a 
kingfish; handling it easily and neatly, he 
soon brought it to gaff. This fish weighed 
fourteen pounds. But we were all after 
the really big fellows we could plainly see 
lurking below. Cap soon hit on a shrewd 
scheme. One fisherman would bait up 
and cast over, while the other two, with 
baited hooks in hand, waited for the 
psychological moment. As soon as a 
small or medium-sized fish grabbed the 
line, the lone fisherman would gradually 











SOME KINGFISH 


“play” it toward the launch, when, lo! 
many of its much larger brethren, imbued 
either by curiosity or cannibalistic in- 
stincts, would follow their unfortunate 
hooked and floundering little brother to the 
launch side. Then came the moment for 
the two anxiously waiting fishermen to let 
their lures fall very gently into the water; 
there would usually be a snap, a splash, 
and one, or both, would have big fel- 
lows “on.” 

We had been following this method for 
some time, when I saw a_ huge, long, 
lead-colored shadow—in my excitement it 
looked like a submarine—glide from under 
a ledge, and very slowly float  to- 
ward a small cavalla floundering and 
splashing on Will’s hook, close to the 
launch, 

“Let him splash,” I stage-whispered; 
‘don’t move!” And very gently I let my 
little grunt slip into the water by the side 
of the hooked cavalla. I did not have to 
wait an instant; the long shadow gave a 
downward dip, and “things happened” 
quicker than I can write; there was a 
swirl, a snap; then the water “boiled” and 
my reel screamed, as the big fish tore 
straight away for deep water. 

“A fifty-pound barracouta!” yelled Will, 
almost dropping his rod in sympathetic 
thrill. “Steady, steady! Don’t let him 
turn !” 

Then came a roar of laughter from Cap. 
Inadvertently I had taken off my leather 
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belt and butt-rest to readjust them, and 
now I was in a nice pickle. My rod bent 
almost to breaking point,.and without a 
butt-rest to support it, dug me, at every 
crazy lunge of the fighting fish, just below 
the waist line. Some men have no charita- 
ble forbearance; Cap and Will laughed, 
roared, while I chasseyed from one side 
of the launch to the other, half doubled 
up, and uttering unpleasant epithets be- 
tween jabs from the rod-butt. The bar- 
racouta, occasionally breaking water, made 
for the open channel until about three 
hundred and fifty feet of line had run 
out. Once during the onrush I tried to 
turn him by pressing hard on my emer- 
gency thumb-brake; the friction was so 
great, however, I feared the line might 
part, so quickly gave the big fellow his 
head again. Finally I managed to check 
him, and for several moments we both 
rested. He sulked, apparently not know- 
ing just what to do; but this was only a 
trick; when I guardedly reeled in a few 
feet of line, towing Mr. Barracouta a little 
nearer, like a flash the wily old buccaneer 
dashed off again, at an angle; if I hadn’t 
been on the qui vive, he certainly would 
have taken advantage of slack line, and 
escaped. 

The fight continued for thirty-five min- 
utes; at least so Cap said later. I was 
kept so busy, it seemed about ten minutes 
to me. When that fish wasn’t careering 
all over the bay in mad spasmodic rushes 





and jumps, he was under a rock or sharp 
reef, thinking up some new diabolical trick 
to try to “put over” on me. My nerves 
were a-jump, and my arms nearly pulled 
out of their sockets by the time Mr. 
Barracouta began to tire. Foot by foot, 
I regained line. In he came, still con- 
testing every yard. At length he was only 
twenty feet from the launch, and Cap 
with the gaff stood ready. But, remem- 
bering my vow of the previous day, I de- 
termined to get a picture of that barra- 
couta at the risk of losing him. The sun, 
by a great piece of luck, was directly be- 
hind me, and bright noon rays struck the 
water a-slant. Carefully maneuvering and 
half coaxing my fish, I managed to veer 
kim round to a spot where the sun’s rays 
shone over him just right. At this mo- 
ment the barracouta was swimming at a 
depth of about five feet. Though tired, 
he was still alert, and had plenty of fight 
left in him. Will, anticipating my object, 
was ready with the camera, and the pic- 
ture he snapped, as proved later, more than 
fulfilled our expectations. 

My barracouta was exactly four feet two 
inches long, and weighed a trifle over 26%4 
pounds. I had him mounted, and he hangs 
on the wall of my den, with the framed 
photograph below. I often wonder if the 
old fellow suddenly came to life, whether 
he wouldn’t, in a burst of barracouta 
pride, strenuously object to my hook and 
line showing in his photograph! 
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ON THE TRAIL OF SIR: REYNARD 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


ROM a clump of young pines which 

lay at my left as | worked up the 

side of the Shackford hill the sound 
of old Foxy’s voice came intermittently 
just an occasional yap of encouragement 
as she nosed out the cold trail of Sir 
Reynard. It was a mild, sunny morning 
in early winter. Three or four inches of 
snow had fallen two or three days pre- 
vious—an advance guard from the icy 
north—but now a south wind was blow- 
ing and on its wings came the balm of 
Indian summer, back for a farewell call. 
It was an ideal day for fox hunting. 
There was snow enough for good trailing 
but not enough to interfere with the 
running of the dog or the game. The 
wind was from the south, which meant a 
moisture-laden air in which the scent held 
well. Besides it was an ideal day to be 
out of doors. 

Consequently I had hurried through 
breakfast, got inside my mackinaw coat, 
grabbed my gun and been literally towed 
across the pastures on the lead chain, at- 
tached to the other end of which was my 
old hound, Foxy. It is usually the best 
plan to keep the dog on the chain until 
you get in the near vicinity of the hill 
on which you intend to take your stand, 
otherwise he is liable to take a wandering 
trail that might lead off on a half day’s 
chase. I was just getting through a 
barbed wire fence when old Foxy forged 
ahead with a pull on the chain that came 
very near taking me off my feet and taking 
out a length of the fence on my pants leg 
at the same time. She stuck her nose in 
a small depression in the snow, sniffed a 
moment, went on to the next one, sniffed 
again, elevated her muzzle and voiced her 
discoveries with a deep bay. I unhitched 
the chain and she was away, while | 
worked on toward the top of the hill. 

The higher I climbed the more extend- 
ed became the view and finally I could 





sce the dog as she came out of the pines 
and worked into a hay field. Evidently 
the fox had been mousing in the uncut 
aftermath and it took the dog half an 
hour to cipher out his wanderings. Then 
the trail led across a lumber slash and 
dewn into the Shackford sugar-place 
which lies on the south side of the hill. 
By this time I had topped the hill and 
presently there floats up from the woods 
a great burst of baying—the sweetest 
music the fox hunter can hear for it tells 
him that the fox is jumped. Then fol- 
lows the steady yap, yap, yap as the dog 
follows the warm trail, round and round, 
back and forth through the woods. 
Keeping my eyes on the edge of the 
woods, I worked carefully down to a little 
knoll that is my favorite stand on that 
side of the hill. The topography of the 
hillside made it quite natural for the fox 
to pass this stand and | had previously 
paced off the distance to certain stumps 
and bushes, establishing a “dead-line” for 
the fox at what I considered the maxi- 
mum killing range of my gun. This saves 
me from the worry of estimating the dis- 
tance when my nerves are all a-tingle 
with the excitement of the chase. 
Down in the woods the chase goes mer- 
rily on. Now they are on this side, then 
on the other and at last the fox slips out 
of the fringe of evergreens on the pasture 
side of the woods and lopes along up the 
side of the hill some forty rods from my 
stand. Part way up he pauses and plays 
back and forth on an outcropping ledge 
that has been blown bare of snow, then 
sits down on a little knoll to rest a bit 
and watch the back trail. He must have 
left a crooked trail for old Foxy to cipher 
out down in the woods, for it is some little 
time before she appears. The scent is 
evidently stronger out in the open for 
the dog barks with renewed vigor. The 
fox passes over the hill and out of sight. 
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eye follows the contour of the 
eastern Y of the Green Moun- 
tains northward and lingers in 
the notch where Symes Pond 
lies between steep wooded 
slopes. On the east the hill falls 
away more rapidly, in cultivated 
field and farmland, to the Con- 
necticut River, which, as -yet 
unfrozen, stretched a black line 
across the snow-covered land, 
and beyond there arose row 
upon row of wooded hills, which 
culminated finally in the glisten- 
ing peaks of the White Moun- 
tain Range. 

But while I am seeking out 
certain little details of this view, 
which I have seen again and 
again, but which never grows 
old, I become conscious of old 
Foxy’s steady “Ow, ow, ow,” as 
it floats across the valley. Faint 
it is from distance, but it grows 
steadily louder. Scanning the 
opposite hillside, I finally make 








~=- | out the racing forms as they 


“! KEPT FOXY ON THE CHAIN UNTIL NEAR THE HILL zigzag back and forth across an 


WHERE I INTENDED TO TAKE MY STAND” 


Foxy rapidly eats up the plain trail, pauses 
but a moment at the ledge and she, too, 
passes over the hill. 

At such times it is hard for the hunter 
to decide just what to do. The fox may 
simply circle the hill and soon be back 
past my present stand, but there is also 
the possibility of his descending the other 
side of the hill, crossing the brook and 
the road and going up on to Birch Hill. 

That was exactly what did happen, for 
by the time I had gained the top of my 
hill the dog was nearing the top of the 
other hill and the fox had already passed 
out of sight. Then the dog, too, goes out 
of sight. 

This brings a little lull which is not 
altogether unwelcome, for while the chase 
is within sight or hearing one has neither 
eyes nor ears for anything else. The 
view which is spread out around the 
Shackford Hill would in itself repay one 
for the climb to its top. To the west we 
catch the gleam of ice-locked Tickle- 
meoced Pond through the trees, and the 


old field, along a pasture wall, 
through the woods and back, and 
at last out of sight under my own hill. 
Louder and louder grows the voice of the 
dog, drawing up along the far side of a 
ridge that juts out from the main hill. 
When it is almost time for the fox to ap- 
pear in sight I glance at my gun and 
loosen the glove on the right hand. But 
no! The fox has swung back down the 
hill and enters the woods on the north. 
Here the chase continues while I am 
kept constantly on the alert, for my stand 
is but a short distance from the edge of 
the woods, and should the fox appear at 
that point it would be a case of quick 
shooting. One can get but little idea of 
the whereabouts of the fox from the voice 
of the dog, for there may be nearly half 
a mile of crooked trail between the two. 
No, sir, if you would be a successful fox 
hunter you must have some knowledge of 
fox lore and the runways in your locality, 
use your best judgment, and keep your 
wits about you. When the fox was ready 
to leave the woods he came out very near 
where he went in, turned and came up 
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over the ridge, and floated down 
through an intervening hollow, 
out of sight, but headed straight 
for my stand. 

As I slip off a glove I notice 
that my hands are shaking like 
leaves. It is the one exciting 
moment in the whole day’s work 
for me. A hundred thoughts 
muddle my brain. Will the fox 
keep straight on toward me, or 
will he swing back down the 
draw? Perhaps he will come 
out on that ledge, twenty rods 
away. Would I be better on the 
other side of the fence? It is 
hard to keep still, but what else 
could I do? Then the fox glides 
into view and my nerves all 
vanish. Nearer and nearer he 
comes, at a steady lope, veering 
slightly, so as to pass my stand 
about eight rods from it. When 
he is directly opposite, I raise 
the gun, take one look at him 
along the barrel, press the trig- 
ger, and the heavy charge of 
Deadshot and single B’s does | 
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the rest. Meantime old Foxy 
continues to voice her knowl- 
edge of the crooked trail down 
in the woods. The fox must have been 
leading her by quite a little distance, and 
it is some minutes before she arrives. 
Then we head across the fields toward 
home and dinner. 
* * * 

This little story, being the account of 
one of my recent hunts, will, it is hoped, 
give the reader some idea of our .old- 
fashioned fox hunting as practiced on the 
hills of New England. It is a subject 
which has received but little attention 
from the sportsmen writers of recent 
years. Books and magazine articles de- 
voted to the hunting of sly reynard are 
few and far between, and those few deal. 
almost invariably, with that form of hunt 
ing which is in vogue in the Southern 
States. It resembles our Northern hunt- 
ing about as much as black resembles 
white, except perhaps in its call upon its 
devotees to the life of the open. 

In the first place, the Southern hunters 
use large packs of dogs, while we hunt 


“ONE OF THE CHIEF CHARMS OF OUR NORTHERN FOX 
HUNTING IS THE FINE WILD COUNTRYSIDE” 


with a single hound, or possibly a pair. 
They follow the hounds upon horseback, 
while we travel on foot, taking our stand 
upon some high ground overlooking a 
likely runway as soon as the game is put 
up. The Southern hunter seldom shoots 
his fox—does not want to, and would con- 
sider it unsportsmanlike—while the North- 
erner prides himself upon his ability to 
stop the game at top speed. 

The Northern hunter, to be successful, 
should have a fair knowledge of his hunt- 
ing grounds. This will enable him to lo- 
cate the most likely runways and to decide 
which the fox will be most likely to use 
when the chase is on. He should also 
have some knowledge of the habits of the 
fox, and, most important of all, a knowl- 
edge of the workings of his hound and 
skill in his management. 

Since the hound plays the leading part 
it is well to give some care to the selec- 
tion of a suitable animal. The first chap- 
ter of a little book entitled “The Fox 
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will usually play much better 
in front of the steady yaps. 
The former, uttered now a long 
distance off, then close at hand, 
has a tendency to frighten the 
fox and keep him on the jump 
and running in long circles, 
while if the dog barks continu- 
ously the fox always knows just 
where he is and will take things 
more leisurely and be more 
likely to pass within range of 
the hunter. 

The Northern single-hunting 
hound requires a far more sys- 
tematic training than the South- 
ern pack hound. He should be 
taught to follow at heel, to come 
at call by voice or horn, to get 
in or out of vehicles at com- 
mand, and if he has the ability 
to find his own way home when 
the chase is over, his handling 
will be much easier. 

“Never make a companion or 
a pet of a hound,” says Wil- 
liams, and it is probably a good 
rule to follow, although I have 








“MEANWHILE OLD FOXY CONTINUES TO VOICE HER Never tried it to find out. I like 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE CROOKED TRAIL 
IN THE woops” 


Hound,” by Gen. Roger D. Williams, is 
devoted to a summary of the good points 
of a hound, and will prove a valuable aid 
to the beginner who is choosing his first 
dog and is well worthy of the attention of 
any old hunter. The nearer 100 points 
your hound will score the better he will 
probably prove in the field. Pure blood 
and good breeding are essential. The feet 
are probably the most important points in 
his make-up. They should be round and 
compact, not flat and loose. Another 
point—and Williams fails to discuss this— 
is the voice. It may not be highly impor- 
tant in the pack hound, but makes all the 
difference in the world with the single 
hunter. Some hounds bay with a pro- 
longed “O-o-0-0-ow,” uttered at irregular 
intervals, while others yap continuously, 
“Ow, ow, ow,” at every jump, as long as 
the scent is warm. The long baying has 
a musical ring and sounds well, but a fox 


DOWN dogs just because they are dogs, 


and I flatter myself with the 

thought that they like me, too; 
consequently I make a companion of every 
dog I have anything to do with, and a 
field dog, too, if I can. I presume that 
too much petting would be likely to breed 
jealousy among pack hounds, but for our 
Northern hunting, the better the hunter 
and hound understand each other the bet- 
ter their success should be, and certainly 
the more enjoyment they can get from the 
days afield. 

My own hound, Foxy, is a bright, in- 
telligent dog and the pet of everyone, and 
I fail to see how it interferes with her 
work afield, and in some ways I think it 
an advantage. For instance, if no foxes 
are put out within a reasonable length of 
time, old Foxy takes my track and follows 
it up to my stand, where she tries to tell 
me that it is no use. If conditions appear 
favorable and I wish her to continue the 
hunt, I have only to give the command 
and away she goes. She never goes home 
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without me. But if I decide 
that there’s nothing doing and 
start for home while she is 
away in search of a trail, she 
takes my track when she comes 
across it and usually overtakes 
me before I arrive. 

The gun you use for fox 
hunting should be a large bore 
—10 or 12 gauge. A double 
barrel or repeater is preferable 
to a single and it should be well 
choked for long-range work. 

One of the chief charms of 
our. Northern fox hunting lies 
in the enjoyment of the fine 
wild country on which it is 
practiced. The great white 
winter landscape that lays on 
every side of your hill glistens 
and sparkles in the rays of 
the sun, while the air that is 
furnished you is of the kind 
that makes one glad he is alive. 
But this air is quite liable to 
be in motion, so don’t forget to 
wear plenty of clothing, and, 
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if the snow be over a foot in 
depth, you need snowshoes. 


“THEN WE HEAD ACROSS THE FIELDS TOWARDS HOME 


AND DINNER” 


BASSETT VS. BEAGLE 


BY WALTER DEARING 


as compared with other rabbit hounds, 

I don’t think that many people will con- 
tradict the statement that he is the rabbit 
hound par excellence. The only dog that 
could presume to dispute his supremacy in 
the realm of rabbit hunting is the bassett 
hound. But the bassett hound is compara- 
tively little known in America; besides 
which he is not as well fitted for the varie- 
gated character of the country through 
which an American hound is called upon 
to wend his way in pursuit of bunny. 
His crooked little dachshund-like legs 
and long, narrow body do not recom- 
mend him very strongly for a rough 
country, and the beagle can outfoot him 
ten to one. There are three varieties 


|: discussing the merits of the beagle 


of bassett—the smooth-coated, straight- 
legged bassett; the rough-coated, semi- 
crooked-legged; and the rough-coated, 
crooked-legged. But it is the two latter 
varieties that have the most adherents. 
Friends of the bassett hound often make 
the bold claim that he is the superior of 
the beagle in every way, but on what 
grounds they base their claims I fail to 
see. The bassett is larger than the beagle 
and that may give him the superior 
powers of endurance that his followers 
claim for him, and we are told that his 
short, crooked legs will stand a tremen- 
dous amount of strain, and no doubt they 
will. But will his short, crooked legs be 
of great service to him in negotiating the 
very rough country over which he would 
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often be compelled to plough in chasing 
the American cottontail? Could he beat 
the straight-legged beagle at this kind of 
work? I doubt it. Any short-legged man 
who has tried to “hoof it” over a rough 
country alongside of a long-legged coun- 
try farmer knows the disadvantage under 
which he has labored in trying to keep up 
with his space-eating companion. Now, 
a dog doesn’t need to have the legs of a 
greyhound in order to save an unneces- 
sary expenditure of nervous energy in 
working over rough sections, but it will 
take a barrel full of proof to convince 
me that the short legs of the bassett do 
not compel him to exert enough energy 
in a long, hard day’s work over rough 
ground to more than offset any superior 
powers of endurance that his larger body 
may give him over the beagle. Besides, 
he is totally lacking in speed. Too much 
speed is, of course, undesirable, but a cer- 
tain amount of it is necessary in trailing 
the cottontail. Over a short stretch of 
hunting territory the bassett undoubtedly 
possesses the same advantage that the 
dwarf beagle has over the standard; he 
works so slow that the rabbit takes his 
time about moving. As to the superiority 
of the bassett’s scenting powers, I have 
too much respect for the opinion of the 
many impartial judges who have con- 
ceded him that advantage to dispute the 
matter. But the beagle is certainly no 
slouch at puzzling out a cold scent, and I 
doubt if the bassett hound can have 
enough ability in that direction to over- 
come the other advantages of the bea- 
gle. If the bassett ever becomes popular 
in America and succeeds in proving him- 
self a better rabbit hound than the beagle, 
I shall be glad to take off my hat to him, 
but until that time “I’m from Missouri.” 
It should be remembered that the reputa- 
tion of the bassett has been built prin- 
cipally on his work in England and 
France, where the character of the hares 
and the country over which they are 
hunted is very different from the charac- 
ter of hares hunted and the country 
covered in America. The bassett would 


certainly be outclassed by the beagle in 
hunting the American fox, or the coon. 
In the latter sport he would be useless, as 
his most ardent admirers admit that he 
lacks courage, while the courage and 
ability of the beagle in following the coon 
have been proved time and again, and he 
often holds his own against the best coon 
dogs in Kentucky, where a good coon 
hound is held in the highest esteem. 

For my part I can see only one thing 
that could check the ever-growing popu- 
larity of the beagle, and that is not the 
rivalry of the bassett, but a loss of inter- 
est in rabbit shooting. But while there 
still are those who can see no sport in 
hunting the cottontail, their numbers are 
rapidly diminishing. The rabbit is becom- 
ing the principal game in so many sec- 
tions of the country that the fame of the 
beagle seems destined to spread more and 
more as the years go by, and the time may 
not be far distant when even those who 
have been the loudest in decrying rabbit 
hunting may come to see the error of 
their ways; I cannot see how it can be 
otherwise. How can any man who loves 
a good dog fail to derive the keenest 
pleasure from following the beagle and 
watching the persistency with which he 
dwells on a cold scent, or the skill with 
which he follows the winding labyrinth 
of twists and turns that the cottontail 
makes as he warily pursues his devious 
way through the woods or across the 
meadow land. Even the dogless hunter, 
who prefers to wander about minus a ca- 
nine chum to guide his search for game, 
would change his habits and become a 
beagle convert if given a chance to watch 
the little hound as he catches sight of the 
flash of brown fur that tells him that a 
rabbit has just leaped from behind some 
nearby cornhill, or gets a glimpse of the 
white-tailed little cabbage destroyer as he 
dashes out from behind a dense patch of 
undergrowth; or, discovered in the open, 
circles with great leaps, well ahead of 
the hound until, perhaps, he comes within 
range of that trusty old double gun and 
comes to the end of his last run. 














TAKING A RECORD JERSEY COAST 
TUNA 


BY JACOB WERTHEIM 


OR the last few years I had heard 
F stories of big tuna (or, as they are 
termed here, “horse mackerel”) be- 
ing seen in large numbers off the Jersey 
coast. I have personally seen two—one 
of 650 pounds and the other of 350 pounds 
—caught in the pound nets in front of my 
house at Deal Beach. I had also heard of 
several small ones—80, 70 and 40 pounds, 
respectively—caught on rod and reel by 
such well-known anglers as Fred Alex- 
ander, M. Scheer and Joseph Cawthorn, 
During my various trips off Seabright, 
chumming for bluefish, I have seen these 
fish jumping, ‘and once I saw a dory (at- 
tached to a fishing smack), while chum- 
ming for blues, land one of about 100 
pounds on a hand line. 

This year I had the good fortune to 
meet that well-known angler and writer, 
Mr. Zane Grey, in Florida, who caught 
the prize-winning 90-pound tuna of 1912 
off Seabright, and he advised me how to 
try for them, what tackle to use, etc., and, 
most important of all, recommended as 
guide Sam Johnson, a Seabright fisher- 
man, locally known as “Horse Mackerel 
Sam,” due to his well-known fondness for 
and skill in catching tuna. Early this 
summer I arranged with Sam to let me 
know as soon as tuna were running, and 
three weeks ago he excitedly informed me 
that he had just landed a beauty of 450 
pounds on his hand line. 

Next day I was off with him in his 
dory at Seabright. He had arranged with 
his brother fishermen that as soon as any 
one of them found a tuna in his “slick” 
they were to hoist an oar with a coat as 
a signal. We had hardly reached the fish- 
ing fleet when one of them hoisted the 
signal, and we were soon with that boat. 
We tied our boat to theirs, and at once I 
was both thrilled and gratified to distinct- 
ly see numbers of great big fellows swim- 





ming close to the boat, weighing, it seemed 
to me, from 300 to 1,000 pounds. I got 
out my heavy tarpon rod and 9/0 Edward 
Vom Hofe reel, equipped with 900 feet 
of 39-thread line, 9-foot wire leader and 
large bluefish hook. After putting on half 
of a fat bunker, out went my line, and 
up to my throat went my heart when I 
actually saw a great big fellow grab 
my bait. In a second Sam untied my 
boat and Mr. Tuna dragged us off. 
I had him on for about twenty min- 
utes when with a mighty heave some- 
thing parted, and with a sigh i reeled 
in, to find that a kink in the wire had 
parted same. 

We baited a new hook and wire and in 
five minutes I had another strike. This 
one must have been a monster fish. He 
never stopped going and parted my line 
like thread. 

Again we ‘baited and again I had a 
strike, but this one was poorly hooked and 
got off in two or three minutes. 

This ended my first day’s tuna fishing, 
and I felt that I never could land one. 

The second day I again found a boat 
signaling, but the fish, which I again 
plainly saw close to my boat, would not 
take my bait, although they eagerly 
snapped at the pieces thrown over. They 
seemed to know that my bait was not quite 
right. Just as I was ready to quit I had 
another strike, and again my new 39- 
thread line parted. 

On the third and most eventful day I 
put on a brand new line, and taking some 
new 15/0 hand-forged steel hooks attached 
to 12 feet of thick piano wire, tried it 
again. This time, however, I was 
equipped with a new contrivance, like a 
harness, over both shoulders, converging 
in front in a hanging leather strap, to 
which a metal catch was fitted, which 
could be hooked to a metal arrangement 
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attached to the front crossbar of my reel. 
This, attached when the butt of my rod 
was inserted in my leather waist belt, per- 
mitted me to drop my hands and assisted 
me materially in handling and landing my 
fish, and allowed me to rest when tired 
out by putting on my heavy drag. Thus 
equipped we made our third day’s attempt, 
and again we sighted the familiar oar 
signal, In less 





than five min- 
utes a big fel- 
low struck me, 
and less than 
five minutes 
later, after he 
took out 400 
feet, my new 
line parted. I 
was indeed dis- 
couraged, -but 
Sam said to try 
them again, 
and on went 
another new 
line. After ten 
minutes I had 
a strike, and 
off we went to 
sea at a great 
clip. I braced 
myself, and 
with my shoul- 
der and waist 
belt held him 
on his first 
rush of about 
300 feet and 
got back 
some line, 
Sam _ continu- 
ously encour- 
aging me. I 
said, “No, 
Sam, it’s no 
use. I’m sure I’ll never land him.” But I 
kept on trying hard to hold him. With 
my rigging I prevented him from sound- 
ing and kept him on top, or nearly on top, 
of water. After what. seemed to me an 
eternity, his rushes grew weaker and less 
frequent. I was once able to see his back 
near my boat, but he was again off. By 
this time I had him within 100 feet, and 
kept him there until I was cheered by 








MR. WERTHEIM AND 286-LB. TUNA CAUGHT OFF 
SEABRIGHT, N. J. thus towed 


seeing him circling slowly on top of water. 

“Now you've surely got him,” said Sam. 

“No, I'll never get him,” cried I. But 
[ got him finally close enough to the boat 
to say to Sam, “Now gaff him!” 

“No,” said Sam, “I won’t gaff him, be- 
cause you will want to mount him, and 
I don’t want to disfigure the fish.” I 
didn’t care whether he hurt him or not 

and insisted 
| that he should 
| use the gaff, 
but no, Sam 
was. deter- 
mined to have 
his way. So 
I was com- 
pelled,  willy- 
nilly, to play 
the fish to a 
standstill and 
get him close 
enough to my 
boat for Sam 
to grab the 
wire leader 
and raise his 
head above 
| water. He 
| kept him that 
| way from five 
to ten minutes 
(he said), but 
it seemed an 
age to me. 
Sam then gen- 
tly inserted 
my big gaff 
hook from be- 
neath through 
his mouth. We 
~~ 4 — started our 
engine and 








him to shore, 
a trip of about six miles. We had been 
towed about three miles from where he 
struck. 

Every angler can imagine how happy 
and proud I felt. Sam said he would 
weigh about 300 pounds and he was pretty 
nearly right, for when we got him on the 
big scales of the Seabright Fish Company 
he showed 286 pounds; length, 7 feet 2 
inches; girth, 464 inches. 

















THE BASS CAUGHT WITH A RUBBER BUG 


By E. H. JONES 


Winner Third Prize Large Mouth Bass, Northern Division, Class C, 1914 Contest. 


OR the 
F greater 

part of my 
life I have 
spent my va- 
cation seasons 
and week-ends 
on some 
stream or 
quiet lake 
where the jar 
and noise of 
the city were 
forgotten and 
the silence and 
peace of the 
great outdoors 
gave new en- 
ergy to the 
tired and 
overworked 
mind and 
body. Fishing 
for the mighty 
muscallonge 
and the gamy 
bass is, to my 
mind, the most 
delightful and 
refreshing of 
outdoor pastimes. I have met with varied 
success in all sorts of lakes and streams 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, as well as in 
my own State; but the best fight I ever 
had was with the bass entered in the 
FIELD AND StrREAM 1914 Contest. 

For the past seven years I have spent 
my vacations at W. H. Tuohy’s Eagle 
Springs Lake Resort, near Eagle, Wauke- 
sha County, Wisconsin; a four-hour ride 
by train and auto from Chicago. This is 
one of the most beautiful lakes I have 
ever seen, and is just teeming with bass 
and pickerel. There have been many large 
fish caught in this lake, but there was 
one that for years had been hanging 
around a certain bog fringed with lily- 
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OLD MIKE, NEARLY EIGHT POUNDS OF FIGHTING BASS 


pads, where 
fishermen of 
all kinds had 
cast their var- 
ious lures and 
brought tales 
of a weak line 
or something 
else that 
caused them to 
lose the big- 
gest bass they 
had ever seen. 
Mr. Tuohy al- 
ways told 
them that they 
had been fool- 
ing with Big 
Mike and that 
there wasn’t a 
line strong 
enough to land 
him; which 
gave them a 
little consola- 
tion. 

Early in the 
= season I had a 
glimpse of the 
big fellow and 
made up my mind to get him. But he 
would not take any of the various lures 
that were tried and I had about made up 
my mind that it was useless to waste 
any more time. But one day I saw in 
a window of one of our sporting goods 
houses a white rubber bug-shaped lure 
and I bought two of them. I proceeded 
to paint one of them with printer’s ink, 
which sticks to rubber, a beautiful bright 
brown on the back, shading to yellow 
on the belly with a dash of red on the 
wings. It looked like a big June bug 
when finished. On the twenty-second 
of August I had been trying one out and 
had more strikes than on any other lure, 
which satisfied me that there was some- 
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thing about the rubber bug that was at- 
tractive to the fish. 

That night after dinner I showed the 
bug to Tuohy and told him I was going 
out to get his friend Big Mike. He said, 
“I will go with you.” So off we went just 
before dark. He rowed me over to about 
one hundred feet from the bog and 1 
threw the bug over into an open hole be- 
tween the lilypads and the bog and with a 
nighty rush he tcok it the. instant it 
touched the water, and the battle was on. 

Three times the handle of the reel 
slipped out of my fingers, as he made his 
runs back under the bog, and Tuohy final- 
ly said, “Can’t you get him in?” 

Said I, “If you want to see him, row 
the boat over there, I can’t pull him 
through the lilypads.” 

He rowed over and I played the big 
fellow fully ten minutes before Tuohy 
could get the boat close enough to attempt 
to land him. I tried to pull him up, but 
he had gotten himself so tangled in the 
weeds that I couldn’t budge him. Tuohy 
reached down until his shoulder and half 
of his head were under water and finally 
got his hand into the fish’s mouth and lift- 
ed him into the boat by the gills. After 
the weeds were cleaned away he asked me 
if I knew what I had. I told him I had 
the biggest bass I ever saw. He said it 


was the biggest one ever caught in that 
region. 

The excitement over, I started to throw 
out the bug again, but Tuohy said, “Fish- 
ing is over for to-night, and, damn you, 
if you get another strike I’ll tip the boat 
and you swim or walk home.” 

I had the big fellow mounted and have 
him in my office as one of my most treas- 
ured possessions. He weighed 7 pounds, 
14 ounces; was 238% inches long; 7% 
inches from back through to belly and 
1614 inches in, girth, The rod was a 
home-made single-piece bamboo; the reel 
a Talbot; the bait Burke’s Bug and the 
line a No. 5 Amacoy. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 1914 CONTEST 


Third Prize, Large Mouth Bass, North, 
Class C 


Weight—7 Ibs. 14 oz. 

Length—23¥™ in. 

Girth—16¥% in. 

Caught—August 22, 1914. 

Where caught—Eagle Springs Lake, 
Wis. 

Rod—Bamboo. 

Reel—Talbott. 

Line—No. 5. 

Lure—Burke’s Bug. 
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SPANIELS FOR SPORT 


BY WILLIAM HAYNES 


Author of “The Merry Little Cocker,” “Practical Dog-keeping,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. C. WILMERDING, OF THE WATNONG KENNELS 


NYONE is justified in spinning a 
A theory that the sporting spaniels 
should be used for sport, and I am 
always grateful to Snuff for a practical 
demonstration of the soundness of this 
hypothesis. He was the first spaniel I 
ever shot over, and, in many respects, he 
had more real, true common. bird-sense 
than any dog I ever saw. 

Snuff was a little red cocker. Much 
scrambling through Adirondack thickets 
had stripped his silky coat down to the 
length of a beagle’s, and wind and weather 
had faded it sadly; but, despite his ragged 
jacket, he was a young gentleman of parts. 
His pedigree was as long as the Moral 
Law, and it fairly bristled with illustrious 
uames. His daddy and his two grand- 
daddies were bench champions, and back 
in the sixth or eighth generation was good 
old English stock, cockers that had doubt- 
less been real sporting spaniels. 

Had Snuff been taken indoors, fed up 


to sleekness, and religiously groomed for a 
couple of months—how he would have 
hated it!—he would have been then very 
fit to show, and he had the quality to step 
gaily into a sawdust ring among very 
good company and give a creditable ac- 
ccunt of himself under a most critical 
bench-show expert. In this, too, he con- 
firmed a pet theory of mine that field 
ability and bench quality are not neces- 
sarily incompatible. I shall always have a 
warm spot in my heart for that dog. 

Snuff was the best dog I ever hunted 
on partridge. He belonged to a young 
engineer who was putting a lumber com- 
pany’s private railroad through the rough 
ccuntry between the Adirondacks and the 
St. Lawrence River. This was twelve 
years ago, and partridges were then 
plentiful. From personal investigation, 
Snuff knew the country for miles around, 
and what he did not know about part- 
ridges and their ways was not worth while 
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WATNONG FLOSS, JEANE AND NETTIE 


for any dog to know. Early morning or 
dusk, hot weather or cold weather, rainy 
days or dry days, he instinctively hunted 
the likely places. He understood per- 
fectly that when you were shooting a .22 
rifle you wanted the birds treed and that 
with a shotgun you would take them on 
the wing. 

Bob Delage swore in voluble half- 
breed French and with painful disregard 
of sex, “By gar! zat Snoof she tak’ you 
toujours in ze open countree wid ze shot- 
gun, so zat mabe so you get good shot. 
Quel chien! Il parlera demain (What a 
dog! He'll talk to-morrow) sure ’nuf, 
by-’an-by.” This was pretty extravagant, 
but his owner’s modest, “Snuff’s a pretty 
good little dog,” did not do him full 
justice. 

Since the days of Snuff, I have seen 
other spaniels in the field; over in Eng- 
land, where for over five hundred years 
they have been a recognized sporting-dog, 
and where field trials for spaniels are held 
regularly; among the Connecticut hills, 
and down in the Carolinas. The more 
I see of them in the field, the more I won- 
der we Americans do not use them more 
generally. 

Only a fanatic could claim that under 


all hunting conditions a spaniel 
is the ideal shooting-dog. In the 
Southern quail country, for ex- 
ample, though they have shown 
me fair sport, they are not as 
good a dog as a setter or a 
pointer. We _ have, however, 
plenty of good shooting country 
where a spaniel shines. In the 
small, hilly fields north and east 
of Virginia the spaniel is a capi- 
tal quail-dog. From bitter expe- 
rience many of us know a fast, 
wide-ranging dog, a joy forever 
in the South and West, is more 
hindrance than help in close 
country. Here, however, a span- 
iel is at his best. For woodcock, 
snipe, or partridge a well-broke 
spaniel, with a good nose and the 
necessary hunting experience, can 
be confidently backed against any 
dog. 

Quite contrary to expectation, 
few sportsmen can complain of 
the spaniel’s lack of nose. Their scenting 
powers have not been impaired by disuse, 
and little Snuff’s truly remarkable bird 
sense is very generally shared by his 
brethren. To these advantages the span- 
iels add docility and intelligence, and they 
can be broken to a high state of perfec- 
tion. Moreover, a spaniel that is wild and 
headstrong is as rare as one that is surly 
and snappish, nor are they so commonly 
gun-shy as their reputation would indi- 
cate. Finally, they, are all natural re- 
trievers. 

In the field the spaniel’s merry and busi- 
ness-like way of working weaves a spell 
‘round any man who does not regard the 
dogs merely as bird-finding machines. 
He is never one of those deadly serious 
workers, nor is he one of those flippant 
dogs that persist in regarding the whole 
hunt as a frolic. He is like the man who 
sings at his work: he thoroughly likes his 
work and makes a sport of it, but he ap- 
preciates nicely that it is serious business. 

Because of the spaniel’s (disposition, 
though his training differs in nowise 
from the setter’s, still he requires slightly 
different handling. He is an active, nerv- 
ous little busybody and unless firmly 
checked will hunt anything and every- 

















thing. But unless checked kindly 
he will be cowed. Spaniels are 
more finely strung and sensitive 
than their larger cousins, so they 
can be trained to a higher state 
of perfection, and by the same 
token, they can be more easily 
spoiled. Many persons habitu- 
ally think of spaniels as being 
gun-shy. This is a greater reflec- 
tion upon the trainer than the | 
dog. 

By all means take your spaniel 
in hand early, and it is best to 
buy a puppy not over three 
months old. Lead-break him and 
yard-break him by the time he is 
six months old. With so many 
capital books on training it is not 
necessary to go into all the de- 
tails of a field education here, 
but whatever is your favorite 
system, remember that punish- 
ment must,be meted out to a 
spaniel in homeopathic doses. 
He is not hard-headed, and he will re- 
spond quickly to correction. Do not, 
of course, coddle him, but remember 
that kindness accomplishes more than 
kicks. 

Do not take your spaniel afield till you 
have him.under perfect control. In his 
exuberance of spirits he will run riot, 
and you must keep him down or he will 
be hunting three or four fields beyond 
you, a bad spaniel fault, or he will con- 
tract the rabbit-chasing habit. Let him 
find birds and then make him let you flush 
them. Pet him and show your approval 
of his stanchness, but do not shoot. over 
him the first time out. Let him get the 
idea of hunting before you actually hunt, 
but when you do shoot, shoot to kill, and 
let him retrieve. Properly handled he 
should not be gun-shy, but if, by test at 
home, you find he is so, do not take him 
in the field till broken of this provoking 
trouble. Many owners take the time- 


honored precaution of firing a light charge 
as a signal for meals during the dog’s 
puppyhood. This is wise, for gun-shyness 
is a hard habit to correct. Once developed, 
one must go back and accustom the dog 
to firing about his home, especially at 
mealtimes. 


Start about fifty yards away 


Spaniels for Sport 








. “MATTERHORN” RETRIEVING A WOODCOCK 


from the dog and each day come a few 
yards closer to him. 

Spaniel pups grow quickly and are well 
developed when a setter is still in the 
loose-jointed, rollicking stage. At seven 
weeks they should be independent of their 
dam, but do not hurry weaning, for the 
best food for the youngsters is their 
mother’s milk. When first weaned they 
should be fed five times a day—first thing 
in the morning and last thing at night, 
besides the three regular meals. Most 
dog-owners make the curious mistake of 
feeding puppies too seldom and grown 
dogs too often. The rule for the young- 
sters is “little and often.” At three 
months spaniel pups should have a good 
dose of vermifuge, and now the early 
morning meal can be left off. In six 
weeks the late supper can also be discon- 
tinued, but till ten months ora year old 
a pup should have three good meals daily. 
When fully matured feed but two meals, 
or more accurately just a snack in the 
morning and a solid meal at night. Span- 
iels have a tendency to put on flesh, and 
by seeing they are not stuffed and by giv- 
ing them plenty of outdoors exercise this 
must be prevented. 

Above and beyond the spaniel’s hunting 
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“LONA REX,” A FIELD-BROKEN SPANIEL 


ability, he has other recommendations. 
The spaniel family are quite the aristo- 
crats of the dog race. For centuries they 
have hobnobbed with the great ones of 
the world. Long association with gentle 
folk has made the spaniel a gentle dog, 
and he is to-day an ideal house-dog. His 
small size is an obvious advantage indoors, 
and his quick adaptability enables him to 
fit himself into any household. Without 
being boisterous he is a bright, spunky 
dog, and his disposition is a mixture of 
affection, chivalry, and good faith. His 
cleverness makes him an intelligent com- 
panion for the “grown-ups” of the family, 
and his gentleness makes him an ideal 
playmate for the children. Finally, he is 
a good watch-dog, and he is no tramp. 

The length of the spaniel’s pedigree in- 
sures that his exact origin should be a 
mystery. Less than a century is long 
enough to obscure the exact origin of the 
Airedale: what can be expected of a breed 
that is found sculptured on ancient Ro- 
man monuments? The breed’s birthplace 
was probably somewhere in the East. 
From Greece they migrated to Italy and 
from there to Spain. Via France, they 
finally reached England, and our spaniels 


are the English varieties of the old Span-. 


ish stock. From the original Spanish 


spaniels each country in Europe has made 
not only its own sporting spaniels, but 
also its own setters and toy spaniels as 
well. The spaniel family, therefore, has 
many different varieties. Count Henri 
de Bylandt’s great work, “The Dogs of 
All Nations,” describes twelve sporting 
spaniels, nine different setters, and seven 
toy spaniels. Here are twenty-eight dis- 
tinct breeds bred from the original stock, 
to say nothing of the English retrievers, 
the Labrador dogs, the Continental bra- 
bets, and our own Chesapeake Bay dogs, 
in all of whose veins spaniel blood flows. 

Of the English sporting spaniels the 
leader in numbers and in popularity is the 
merry little cocker, smallest and keenest 
of the family. The field spaniel is larger, 
heavier, and longer than the cocker, but 
the two are close kinsmen. In fact, in 
early shows weight was the sole dis- 
tinguishing mark, and a cocker by eating 
a heavy dinner might thereby transform 
himself into a field spaniel. Of the gen- 
eral cocker type are the less common 
springers, Norfolk and Welsh spaniels; 
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while even heavier and decidedly more 
lumbersome than the field spaniel are the 
Clumber and Sussex spaniels. 

There are, of course, no field strains, 
comparable to well-known setter families, 
among American cocker spaniels. Except 
Mr. A. Clinton Wilmerding, of New York, 
no spaniel-fancier breeds for hunting, 
and while his Watnong cockers, notably 
his Watnong Matterhorn, have given good 
account of themselves in the field and on 
the bench, still his is an isolated case. 

The present-day cocker is descended 
from the English dog Ch. Obo, bred by 
Mr. James Farrow. He, with his grand- 
son Rivington Signal and his great gand- 
son Toots, founded the best English black 
strains and improved ;the type of the 
parti-colors. Obo blood came to America 
in Obo II and his brother Hornell Silk. 
Most of Obo II’s get were black, but he 
sired some reds, while his brother sired 
many parti-colors. Obo Jr. and Miss Obo 
II were others of this family who crossed 
the Atlantic'and laid the groundwork for 
our present-day strains. Canada has al- 
ways been famed among dog-owners as 
the home of good cockers, and in Wood- 
stock, Ontario, three men, Messrs. James 
Luckwell, George Douglas, and George 
Dunn, with three stud dogs, Ch. Black 
Duke, Black Dufferin, and Black Knight 
of Woodstock have done much to give the 
Dominion its cocker-spaniel reputation. 
Of the older-established American strains 
the Swiss Mountain, founded by Chs. Ono 
and Middy, has long been prominent, while 
Mr. H. K. Bloodgood’s Mepal Kennels 
and Mr. George Geer’s Brookside Kennels 
have been responsible for many good 
dogs, and one can be sure that cockers 
bearing these prefixes to their names are 
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“bred in the purple.” Among the parti- 
colors, Mr. T. H. Payne has his famous 
Midkiff strain going back to those two 
sterling black and whites, Chs. Romany 
Rye and Blue Bells II. 

The field spaniel unfortunately is not 
well represented in America. Mr. Marcel 
Viti, of Philadelphia, long their friend 
and supporter, has not been active re- 
cently. His Wealdstone Kennels, Mr. 
Rowland P. Keasby’s Saybrooks, and Mr. 
Geer’s Brooksides are the only well-estab- 
lished strains we have of this neglected 
variety. 

Which of the sporting spaniels will 
prove best for our American shooting? 
The cocker and the field spaniels are cer- 
tainly the most likely applicants for the 
position. Fads and fancies among the 
bench fanciers have made our American 
cockers smaller and cobbier than the type 
still maintained in England. Though 
there is no gainsaying their beauty, still, 
if this beauty is only skin deep, we will 
have to return to the English type to make 
the most of the dog as a true sporting 
spaniel. On the other hand, the field 
spaniel is big enough as he stands. 
Whether or not, as the saying his, his long 
back would “break in two” over our 
rougher country is yet to be proved. Just 
as we have developed our wiry, whirl- 
wind setter out of the more stolid, slower 
English dog, so it is possible we may have 
to develop a spaniel of distinctive stamp. 

There is certainly a place for the span- 
iel among our field dogs. The sportsman, 
especially in the East, will find that he 
fills this order. Somebody has called the 
beagle “everyman’s hound.” Some day 
the spaniel may be everyman’s bird- 


dog. 


MY PRIZE MANASQUAN BLUEFISH 


First Prize Bluefish, 1914 Contest 
By A. KUBLER 








MR. KUBLER’S 15-LB. BLUEFISH AND 21-LB. 
BASS 


decided to take a little fishing 

trip. Overlooking my tackle, find- 
ing it in good condition, I started for 
Point Pleasant. 

At Point Pleasant I met several of 
my friends, all good fellows and first- 
class fishermen, telling me no fish of any 
account caught all day and the prospects 
for the night did not look eny too bright 
as a big storm was heading from the 
East; but with it all, I took the chance, 
finding my favorite spot near the Man- 
asquan River, hoping it would blow over, 
but instead it came on like a hurricane. 

It kept up thundering and lightning 
till morning, when we gave up. The old 
story—fishermen’s luck. Tired out, we 


O* Sunday, June 27, a good day, I 


went into “Ralph Borden’s Hotel” for a 
bite—breakfast—a welcome call. 

After supper Mr. Borden handed me 
a lantern, saying: “Stay to-night and I'll 
bet you will get a record bass.” I tried 
white worms all day with no result; 
changed to skinner and shedder, but they 
only brought in “skates.” This won’t do, 
so here goes a nice, big squid for a big 
one. Well, he came with a bang. It be- 
ing very dark, the only way I could guide 
myself was by the tip of the pole and 
amount of line I had on the reel. After 
playing him ten minutes, started him 
towards “Inlet.” About two hundred 
feet away I met our old sport, Al Walters, 
expert shark fisherman. “Have you got 
one?” he said. “Yes, the fish of my life,” 
I answered. “Good, good,” says he, “I'll 
pull in and get the lantern. Gee whiz, 
you’ve got a whopper, see the tip jump, 
keep him going, we'll follow him to the 
Battery if he don’t let up, he’s some 
fighter.” 

“T’ll take it out of him in a few minutes 
more.” “Aber nit”’—Mr. Fish woke up, 
but his fangs were weaker. Giving him 
lots of time, I waited till a nice big 
breaker came along, lifted him over it 
and he flopped on the beach a dandy— 
dead as a door nail! 

The next thing to do was to put him on 
the ice, so that when I got him into Ralph 
Borden’s fishing shack there met a notary, 
Mr. , who weighed, measured him and 
made out the affidavit. It surely was a 
happy moment when I signed my name. 
Then changing my tackle I went out to get 
his mate; got a strike, but a bass, not so 
game as “Mr. Blue.” After playing him 
for fifteen minutes, brought him in, a nice 
fish, another dandy, weighing twenty-one 
pounds. My last bit of bait I cast out to 
get a last one; to my surprise, hooked 
another bass soon as my sinker struck. I 
knew I had a good one by the way he 
fought; played him till within eight feet 
of the beach. As I was about to lift him 
over he ripped out and “Good-night !” 
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COACHING THE WINGSHOT 


BY CHAS. ASKINS 


VII—Swinec anp Leap 
-C and I had gone to our room after 
J breakfast to map out the work of 
the day, as usual. The lad surveyed 
his muscular figure, as he turned front 
and rear to the fire, and then broke out: 

“Gad, Coach, if you don’t give me some 
real work pretty soon, wa!king or riding, 
I'll be out of condition—getting fat.” 

“Tl walk you so hard shortly that your 
shanks will. become as lean as those of 
a North Carolina mountain nigger. But 
to-day we are to take the old “carry-all” 
and go up to town for a clay-bird trap 
which some friends of mine have agreed 
to loan me. A day or two with the clays 
will be enough, and then the open fields, 
the Bob-whites and the woodcock for us. 
Let me see, this is the twelfth of No- 
vember; the quail season has been open 
since the first of October, but, between 
you and me, nobody has any business to 
shoot quail in the South before the middle 
of November, especially when the season 
lasts until March. We'll be ready for 
the birds in three days.” 

Having been retained in a neighborhood 
lawsuit, the Captain had the previous 
evening submitted the case to J-C and to 
me. Of course, I took the position of 
the opposing counsel and the argument 
waxed, waxed and accumulated with in- 
creasing fervor until after midnight. Then 
the exasperated J-C, who had been act- 
ing as judge, decided to throw the case 
out of court, it being the greatest piece 
of tomfoolery he had ever listened to. 
Our host, still provoked by that decision, 
refused to go to town with us—was alto- 
gether too busy looking up fresh authori- 
ties and new precedents. 





“It takes a nigger an hour to do the 
simplest job, J-C, and that’s about how 
long Jim will be in currying the nags and 
hitching them up. I mean to utilize the 
time in giving you an off-hand lecture 
on swing and lead. I know that you 
have learned a good deal about both in 
our work with the running target, and 
lead will be brought home to you emphat- 
ically to-morrow when I get to spinning 
the saucers at the rate of a hundred 
feet a second, but lecture time will soon 
be ever. Be patient a few days longer, 
and the extent of my preaching will be 
to cuss you when you miss and-—cuss you 
twice as loud .when I miss myself. 

“Here I have a diagram which I will 
use to illustrate. You see it has reference, 
not to clay-bird work, but to bird-shoot- 
ing. I have used the duck, not only be- 
cause he is one of the few birds which 
can fly one hundred feet a second, but 
he is also the bird which is most apt to 
pass the gun at right angles, as shown. 
What you fail to remember of all the 
pointed things which I shall say now will 
be brought home to you later when you 
get among the mallards and teal. 

“Your experience with the wheel and 
with the running target, your previous 
wingshooting practice, no less the ordi- 
nary good sense for which I give you 
credit, prove to you that shot in flight 
are not as fast as lightning. If we are 
aware of how fast the mark is traveling 
when passing the gun, and we know the 
time of the shot from muzzle to target, 
it is the simplest of mathematical prob- 
lems to calculate how far the fowl would 
fly while the shot were en route. To this 
distance we would have to add trigger 
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time, provided we fired with a still gun, 
but our past experiments have put a 
quietus on wingshooting with a still gun, 
so we will not go into that again. 

“The mathematical lead which a marks- 
man would have to give a bird is some- 
thing few shooters fully realize. Even 
the most experienced gunner, owing to 
his style of swinging, to the fact that 
very long shots are usually taken at flocks, 
or to other reason, rarely has a definite 
idea as to the precise number of feet a 
bird would have to be led in order that 
shot and mark should reach a given spot 
simultaneously. He may know exactly 
where to hold for a kill, no doubt does 
know, but he doesn’t figure this lead in 
feet, but rather pulls when he feels that 
he is far enough in advance. When he 
misses the first-rate shot rarely attributes 
his failure to faulty lead, but, in charity 
to his own judgment, ascribes it to lack 
of pattern and power in his gun—all the 
gun can then do is to kick him back, 
and that’s the end of it. 

“Here is an example or two, proven 
by plain figures: A duck, flying at one 
hundred feet a second, crosses the gun 
at sixty yards. The average velocity of 
shot over a sixty-yard range we will take 
at six hundred feet second (velocity 
would, of course, vary with the initial 
velocity and the size of pellet). It follows 
that the bird must fly one foot while the 
shot travel six, and he must, consequently, 
wing thirty feet while the shot are on 
the way to him. At the given velocity 
of shot and mark the lead at twenty yards 
would be ten feet; at thirty yards, fifteen 
feet; at forty yards, twenty feet, etc. No 
use in disputing these figures, for they 
are truthful, as the problem is stated. 

“Of course, the shot would travel much 
faster over the shorter ranges than the 
given six hundred feet second, thus ma- 
terially reducing the lead; but it is no 
less true that they would travel slower 
at ranges beyond sixty yards, proportion- 
ately increasing the lead. The English 
claim that a punt-gun, loaded with a 
pound of S. S. shot, will account for single 
duck regularly at one hundred yards, but 
even if the weapon could be handled from 
the shoulder no man could do wingshoot- 
ing with it at the distance, because the 
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estimate for lead is quite beyond the 
powers of anyone. Granting the big shot 
an average velocity of five hundred feet, 
the lead must be sixty feet. 

“Keeping in mind that sixty-foot lead, 
and it would be greater still with fine shot, 
the majority of us will readily admit that 
a man will do well not to become ambi- 
tious to do his wingshooting at a hundred 
yards. As a matter of fact, sixty yards 
is about the maximum practical wing- 
shooting range, though many birds are 
killed farther. If any of us kill a pass- 
ing duck (single) at seventy-five yards, 
and we are honest about it, we must 


admit that luck played an important 
part. Compact flocks are a_ different 
story. 


“Perhaps the majority of waterfowl, 
in flight shooting, are killed between 
thirty and forty-five yards. At the latter 
distance, in less degree at the shorter 
range, a wide space must be left between 
bird and point of aim. Not every man 
who considers himself a wingshot can 
stop a bluewing teal, flying down wind at 
forty yards—a good shot will fail part 
of the time and a poor shot all the time 
—both from the same cause, incorrect 
lead. 

“Now we will all admit, the most skilful 
as well as the beginner, that this matter 
of estimating distance and lead frequently 
‘gets our goat.’ We will all admit that 
if we could kill our bird by shooting 
directly at him, we’d do a devil of a lot 
more execution. Some crack marksmen 
assert that we can pull directly at the 
bird and hit him, but that sort of thing 
has seldom happened to a number of us. 
Nevertheless, I believe that this rule is 
fairly universal: The greater the skill of 
the shooter, the less lead he finds neces- 
sary. How can this be? How can one 
man send his shot directly at the mark, 
while another must aim ten feet ahead? 
You know the answer yourself, it’s swing. 
Can we explain scientifically how swing 
can eliminate lead. Such is the object 
of this lecture and the mathematics that 
go with it. 

“The range of the further bird is one 
hundred feet, the middle one seventy- 
five feet and the nearest fifty. The 


heavy black lines at the apex of the tri- 
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angle represent the gun, or, rather, dis- 
tance, from eye to gun-muzzle, which is 
taken at forty inches. The segment of 
circle gives the muzzle swing, and 
the distance from the perpendicular line 
to the dotted line to the left indicates 
the movement of gun while the trigger 
is being pressed. The line of flight is 
the course of the bird through the air. 
The line of swing is the line caused by 
the point of aim intersecting and travel- 
ing with the line of flight. ‘The distance 
from center of fowl to star shows the 
normal or mathematical lead in the case 
of either bird. The distance from 1 to 2, 
as shown on the dotted line at 3, shows 
the gain from swing. The distance along 
the parallel lines at (4) indicate the gain 
of line of swing on line of flight, due 
to angle. 

“In this discussion I have allowed the 
birds a flight speed of one hundred feet 
a second, the maximum for any except 
a very few species. The shot charge I 
have given ‘a calculated velocity of nine 
hundred feet over the one-hundred-foot 
range, nine hundred and fifty feet over 
the seventy-five-foot range and 1,000 feet 
over the fifty-foot range—shot velocities, 
of course, vary with the load, and I had 
to assume something. 


NORMAL LEAD 


“If the upper bird has a speed of one 
hundred feet a second and the shot a 
velocity of nine hundred feet, the bird 
must be covering space at a rate one- 
ninth as great as the shot, hence while 
the missiles traverse one hundred feet, 
the bird wings eleven and one-ninth feet. 
Not considering swing or the gain or the 
loss due to trigger-pulling time, this must 
be the lead given the fowl if the shot 
are to meet him. The middle bird is fly- 
ing at the same rate, but the shot have 
retained more of their initial velocity, 
so the lead for him is seven and nine- 
tenths feet. For the lower bird, with 
a shot velocity of 1,000 feet, the lead is 
five feet. 

“Now, remember that this normal lead 
of ours is the real lead; it is the actual 
distance that gun will have to be pointed 
ahead of that bird when the charge leaves 
the muzzle. Ballistics have informed us 
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definitely how long it takes shot to travel 
a hundred feet, and even the speed of 
the bird has been pretty accurately timed, 
though I might add that it is only on 
rare occasions that a duck or any other 


bird flies as fast as a hundred feet a 


second. As to that, if the bird winged 
slower, we wouldn’t have to make so 
much allowance, but we sure couldn’t 


hold right at him and kill. The logical 
way to beat lead would be to have a 
missile velocity of about 5,000 feet, where- 
upon if the pattern spread four feet, the 
bird’s two feet of travel wouldn’t do 
him any good. The little shot accelera- 
tion we have been able to secure by in- 
creasing powder and reducing shot, a 
couple of hundred feet at the outside, 
cuts neither ice nor lead appreciably. 

“But, while it can’t be disputed that 
the shot must be sent as far ahead of the 
bird as he can fly while they are on the 
way to him, it is equally true that many 
of our very best duck shots simply pull 
in front of the bird or about his head 
and make no other allowance for lead 
whatever. This has been a known and 
acknowledged and undisputed fact for 
many a year. ‘The effort of theorists, 
scientists and shooters has been to explain 
an admitted fact, and this was formerly 
found somewhat difficult. A generation 
or so ago the sporting press was full of 
wild theories as to how shot could get 
several feet ahead of the spot at which 
they were aimed. The most plausible 
theory held that, in giving our piece a 
rapid side-swipe with the bird, we com- 
municated a lateral motion to the shot 
equal to the rate at which the muzzle 
of the gun was moving when the lead 
left it. In proof of this contention, toss- 
ing a stone from a railroad train in mo- 
tion was cited, etc. According to this 
theory of communicated lateral motion, 
if the bird were flying one hundred feet 
a second and the muzzle of the gun was 
swung at one hundred feet a second, the 
lateral motion given the shot would carry 
them right along with the bird. 

“Of course, we all know now that if 
the gun were swung with a muzzle speed 
of one hundred feet a second or two 
hundred feet a second, the motion com- 
municated to the shot would be centri- 
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fugal, they would be sent off at a tangent, 
with an acceleration of speed directly in 
proportion to the rapidity with which the 
gun was swung. If a man picked up 
his gun by the grip and swung it as he 
would a golf stick, he might increase 
the velocity of his charge several hundred 
feet—but he couldn’t produce any lateral 
movement. Even if we could communi- 
cate lateral motion by the swing of the 
gun, at the ordinary rate of aiming gun- 
swing, from five to ten feet a second, 
the gain would be but from six inches 
to a foot instead of eleven feet. 

“At last science and psychology came 
to our aid and gave us the true explana- 
tion, for, of course, the thing was ex- 
plicable. Psychology taught us that a 
man doesn’t instantly turn thought into 
action, though to every evidence of his 
senses he may have done so, and science 
has proved that it takes time for a lock 
to act, a primer to explode and for the 
shot to move up the barrel to the muzzle. 
The greatest proportion of time lost is 
due to translating thought into action. 
The translation of thought into accom- 
plished action we have heretofore termed 
trigger-pulling time. Now it remains but 
to see what happens when the gun is 
swinging rapidly while the trigger is be- 
ing pulled. We will take trigger time 
added to lock time and time up the bar- 
rel and call it all the fortieth of a second. 
To the mind of the shooter nothing hap- 
pens in this fortieth of a second, but to 
the mind of science a dickens of a lot 
might happen in this length of time. All 
we have to do now, by way of fully ex- 
plaining how swing gains on lead, is to 
prove what happens during this fortieth 
of a second. 

“Of course, we all know that if the 
gun is swung right along at an even pace 
with the mark there is not going to be 
any gain from swing. We know that 
the gun must be swung faster than the 
bird flies if there is to be any gain, and 
it is only reasonable to believe that the 
faster the gun-muzzle moves, the greater 
the gain. If the bird were distant one- 
hundred feet, flying at the rate of a hun- 
dred feet a second, and the gun-muzzle 
were swung with this same rate of a hun- 
dred feet a second, the line of swing ought 
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to travel about 3,300 feet a second, or 
eighty-two feet in the fortieth of a second 
—some gain, that—if we tried to shoot 
to the west we’d land our charge due 
southwest. That’s quite too fast, isn’t it, 
son? Well, then, how fast can we swing 
the muzzle of a shotgun while taking an 
aim over it? 

“Take another glance at the diagram. 
The lower bird is distant fifty feet and 
is flying at the rate of a hundred feet a 
second. Birds at this given rate of speed 
and distance have been shot a thousand 
and one times, therefore our problem is 
a practical one. Now let us look at the 
ordinary speed of swing when this bird 
is killed. Almost every experienced duck 
shot throws up his weapon behind the 
mark and then swings rapidly after it 
until he overtakes it. This would imply 
a swing faster than the flight of the bird, 
and I believe the line of swing should 
have double the speed of the bird in any 
instance. We thus have a speed of swing 
in shooting at this bird of two hundred 
feet a second, which gives us a muzzle 
swing of thirteen and one-third feet a 
second. This rate of muzzle swing will 
be taken in this diagram as the standard 
used in shooting at all three birds. It 
is evident that if a muzzle swing of 
thirteen and a third feet gives us a line 
of swing of two hundred feet a second 
at fifty feet, the rate will be three hun- 
dred feet second at seventy-five feet and 
four hundred feet at one hundred feet. 
Now for the effect of such speed of swing 
on the aim. 

“The normal lead for the lower bird 
we have found to be five feet, and the 
gain of swing on lead is also five feet 
in the fortieth of a second. Looks like 
we would just land on him by holding 
right at him, don’t it? But hold on! 
In that fortieth of a second the fowl 
has been doing something himself, has 
flown two and a half feet, and therefore 
the ‘swinging lead’ is two and a half 
feet. We would have to give that fowl 
some lead, you see. But if we had a fif- 


teen-inch spread of pattern and held just 
in front of that bird’s head, he being 
fifteen or twenty inches long, we’d prob- 
ably kill him.” 

“Look here Coach,” J-C interrupted, 
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“if we can gain half the lead by swing- 
ing at the rate of thirteen feet a second, 
why not swing a little faster and gain 
more?” 

“That is a very pertinent question, my 
lad, and presently we will give some rea- 
sons for not attempting an extremely 
rapid swing. It is true, however, that 
we can make swing gain the full lead 
if we try. Swing our gun, at the muzzle, 
with a speed of twenty feet a second 
gives us at fifty feet a ‘line of swing’ of 
three hundred feet a second. Three hun- 
dred feet a second means seven and one- 
half feet in the fortieth of a second, the 
precise lead demanded if we are to center 
our mark, keeping in mind the two and 
one-half feet which the fowl flies while 
we are pulling. Now, keep those figures 
in mind: A bird flying at one hundred 
feet a second, crossing the gun at fifty 
feet, will be killed without conscious lead, 
if we swing the muzzle of our gun at 
the rate of twenty feet a second. In 
other words, ‘we didn’t give the duck 
any lead at all; just shot at him.” 

“Makes wingshooting mighty simple, 
doesn’t it?” 

“So it seems, but I have always found 
a fly in the honey. Going to the duck 
at seventy-five feet, using the same muz- 
zle swing, gives us a line swing of three 
hundred feet, gain seven and one-half 
feet. The normal lead we have found, 
as noted on diagram, to be seven and 
three-fourths feet, to which must be added 
the two and one-half feet which the bird 
would fly while we are pulling trigger, 
a total of ten and one-fourth. Deduct 
from this the seven and one-half feet of 
gain from swing and we have left a neces- 
sary calculated lead of two and three- 
fourths feet—not much different from the 
distance we held ahead at fifty feet, you 
see. The normal lead for the upper bird 
is eleven feet, and the gain from swing 
is ten feet. Eleven feet plus two and one- 
half feet of flight during trigger time 
gives us thirteen and one-half feet, less 
ten feet of gain, leaves us three and one- 
half feet as the distance we think we shot 
ahead. That three and one-half feet is 
about the lead a good shot would give 
a duck at one hundred feet, too, son, and 
three and a half feet doesn’t look like 
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such a tremendous space at a distance 
of one hundred feet as it does right in 
front of your eyes—hence the claim: ‘I 
don’t lead; just hold in front.’” 

“What’s the use in being satisfied with 
half a loaf when you can have the whole 
cheese? I want to shoot right at ’em!” 

“All right, boy. You may change your 
mind later. But a muzzle swing of twenty 
feet a second gives us a speed of swing 
at seventy-five feet of four hundred and 
fifty feet a second, gain in the fortieth 
of a second eleven and one-fourth feet. 
The normal lead being seven and three- 
fourths added to the two and one-half of 
‘trigger-time flight’ gives us but ten and 
a fourth—see how it is? Aim at the 
bird’s tail and get him. At one hundred 
feet, with the given rate of muzzle swing, 
we would gain fifteen feet, and actually 
have to hold behind the bird to kill him.” 

“Looks dead easy, don’t it, Coach? 
Think I’ll be able to pull it off?” 

“What, pull off behind? You sure 
will many a time, but if you mean pull 
behind and land your charge in front— 
well—you’ll have to go some, my boy. 
If you ever acquire the knack of shooting 
entirely without lead, merely swinging in 
front of the bird’s bill, whatever his dis- 
tance and rate of speed, you'll be able 
to do something that I never could with 
any regularity. As a matter of fact, I 
consider wingshooting without lead the 
most difficult of all gunnery, rifle or shot- 
gun. I have never seen it accomplished 
to perfection except by the professional 
shot—professional duck shot, I mean, not 
trapshot. The man who shoots day after 
day, bagging from fifty to two hundred 
birds daily, for six months in the year, 
can take his passing fowl without allow- 
ance for lead—few others can. 

“Just look at this thing a little more 
closely. We got that upper bird by hold- 
ing a length in front, swinging along his 
line at the rate of four hundred feet a 
second, but suppose we had swung at the 
rate of only two hundred feet a second, 
where would we have landed then?— 
several feet behind, of course. Suppose 
that for the next shot we rook longer 
in pulling trigger, say the thirtieth of 
a second, where would the charge have 
gone? Well out in front, sure as fate. 
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What if the bird had been loitering, flying 
at the rate of but fifty feet a second— 
shot had gone so far ahead that he'd 
hardly have heard ’em whistle. 

“If a man could regulate his speed of 
swing by the distance and velocity ot 
his mark, the farther off the bird and 
the faster its gait, the more rapid his 
line of swing, having, in addition, perfect 
uniformity of trigger time—presto! no 
calculated lead for him. Again, if a man 
had a rapid swing and a deliberate trig- 
ger-pull, the one perfectly balancing the 
other, he would be under no necessity 
of giving a conscious lead. Shooting 
with a swing is a good deal like pitching 
a baseball accurately: it depends on a 
well-timed release. You swing your arm 
and when the hand reaches a certain 
point you open your fingers and let the 
ball go. If you release precisely at the 
right time, you cut the plate—if you re- 
lease too soon, you hit the batter in the 
ribs and he throws his bat at you. Your 
release must be timed to the small frac- 
tion of a second or you'll get a ball called 
on you sure. 

“Is it so difficult as all that? Why, 
look here! A variation in trigger time 
of one one-hundredth of a second, line 
of swing four hundred feet second, would 
throw your charge four feet farther ahead 
or four feet farther back. Don’t you 
think it quite possible that you might 
vary your trigger time the hundredth of 
a second, Yes; it is possible for you or 
for me, either—no less possible for the 
best shot that ever lived, if he had a 
strange gun or a trigger that varied the 
least particle in its weight of let-off. 

“Another thing: I have found that the 
closer the bird is to me; the faster I 
will naturally swing my gun. When the 
mark is close and moving rapidly across, 
you simply have to swing in a hurry or 
never catch up—being obliged to do so, 
of course, you do. On the other hand, 
bird being at a distance, a slow muzzle- 
swing will readily catch up and pass the 
mark—hence, being perfectly human, you 
swing slower. Optics have something to 
do with retarding the swing at long range, 
too, you will find. So long as gun and 
mark travel along at approximately the 
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same rate, you can aim nicely, but flash 
the gun at a four-hundred-foot-a-second 
rate past a stationary mark and you can’t 
hit it at all—you tried that. Slowing up 
the swing because the mark is apparently 
not traveling fast is just the contrary 
of what we should do, if swing is to 
replace conscious lead. 

“For myself, | have been pretty content 
to swing fast enough to about cut mathe- 
matical lead in two; a bird which, ac- 
cording to time of shot over the course, 
would require a lead of ten feet, | swing 
on fast enough to kill with a lead of five 
feet. This is not the perfection of shot- 
gun marksmanship, but it has given the 
best results with me. Every man is a 
law unto himself about his swinging and 
his trigger-pulling. One man, as we have 
seen, can swing so rapidly, with such 
excellent uniformity in both trigger time 
and swing, that he needs no other lead. 
Another man, who may be a good shot, 
too, finds it wisest to move his piece right 
along in front of the mark at the same 
rate it is going, with a deliberate swing, 
striking his bird by making the full mathe- 
matical lead. A shooter who lacks uni- 
formity of trigger-pull will surely do his 
best work with the deliberate swing, trig- 
ger time then being no factor. 

“T guess, after all, the lead a man gives 
his bird is pretty much a matter of train- 
ing and practice. We make up our minds 
which style suits us or suits our degree 
of skill, and then we practice that system 
until we have it down pat. If a marks- 
man has perfect control of his nerve ac- 
tion, and is naturally a fine mechanic, so 
that he can repeat a performance with 
machine-like fidelity, and he has an oppor- 
tunity to shoot, and does shoot, from ten 
to fifteen thousand ducks a year, he should 
be able to absolutely eliminate conscious 
lead. Failing in any one of these quali- 
fications, I suspect that he will have to 
hold ahead—just how much ahead is 
something that experience alone can teach 
him. 

“There is Jim with the rig. Let’s get 
off for that trap now. I am keen to see 
you do some missing.” 

“But I can hit some of ’em. I know, 
because I have tried it. You'll see!” 


(To be continued) 
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WINDWARD SIDE OF “PERFECT SHELTER TENT,” WITH DETACHABLE SIDE CLOTH 
Note mosquito bar sides and front, author’s caribou-skin packsack sleeping bag and 19 oz. rubber raincoat 


WITH KNAPSACK AND RIFLE 


By WARREN H. MILLER 


T sounds fascinating, that ideal of a 
I foot-loose and free hiking trip through 

the mountains with rifie or rod and 
one’s complete camping outfit on one’s 
back, and, in a way, it is easy. Anyone 
can go light—but to go light AND 
RIGHT is one of the arts, requiring the 
utmost knowledge and study of condi- 
tions. Anyone can go light—roughing 
it and enduring hardships—for a short 
time, say, three days, but how about two 
weeks or a month of it? 

Here are a few of the conditions that 
must be provided for if the cruise is to 
be of indefinite duration and to be a pleas- 
urable experience rather than a species of 
punishment: The weather will change— 
you will get everything from bitter cold, 
rain, snow and hot weather; they all oc- 
cur in almost any two weeks of spring 
or fall in our climate; your food must be 
nourishing, palatable and good for your 
body to assimilate, yet light—that is, your 
cooking outfit must boil, bake, fry and 
stew; your pack must weigh altogether 


less than thirty pounds, except at the start, 
where thirty-five for the first few days 
is permissible; you must have a tent to 
live in at night, and your sleeping accom- 
modations must be warm, cool, comfort- 
abie and not bulky; you must have light 
at night; provision against sickness and 
accident; and change of clothing, because 
of wetness, perspiration, burning up and 
the like; all this must go on your back 
or about your person and be light enough 
so that carrying it fifteen miles a day 
in the mountains is no hardship. 

Many hands make light work, so that, 
in a party or four or more, all these mat- 
ters are so subdivided among the mem- 
bers of the party that almost any modern 
camping equipment is ample. But suppose 
the party is but two, or a lone hike? The 
writer’s habits of hitting the trail often 
at all months of the year have led him, 
during the last four years, to devise a 
one-man outfit that meets all these con- 
ditions and seems worthy of description 
in some detail for the benefit of others. 
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I have but two packs: the January 
pack and the June one. One is used 
from November to April and the other 
from May to October. They both weigh 
about the same when I start out, from 
thirty to thirty-five pounds, and my own 
weight is 130, height five feet eight 
inches; strong for my weight, but a light- 
weight, a cold-frog, easily fatigued and 
quickly susceptible to poorly cooked food. 
So much for the human equation. To 
meet the demands for comfort in the 
wilderness of my wretched body I have 
been forced to do considerable experi- 
menting, scheming and devising. Yet 
time and again I have set off into the 
mountains with one or the other of those 
packs, taken along a friend and have spent 
from five days to a week fishing, hunting 
or timber-cruising in most enjoyable fash- 
ion, with no fatigue and no harrowing 
hardships. Yet I have had more than 
my share of stern weather conditions to 
face. 

Almost invariably the friend has showed 
up with a bulky sleeping-rig weighing 
not less than fifteen pounds, a duffle-bag, 
weighing as much more, crammed with 
his personal effects, no means of carrying 
it, and no reserve to carry his share of 
the outfit. If he could carry just his 
share of the grub alone I would not kick, 
but as soon as he gets out of the range 
of porters, autos, teams and canoes he 
begins to make heavy weather of it, and 
because of his duffle the trips often cost 
double the intended expense. As a rule 
the best way out is to fit him up with 
one of my own outfits and leave his stuff 
at the house. 

To begin with the weather. Half of 
the tyros do not seem to realize that, 
while the weather may be fine and dandy 
when starting out, it will most likely be 
mean within two days from the start of 
the trip, and, as Dave Abercrombie used 
to say, “What’s the weather got to do 
with it, anyway!” No one proposes to 
den up and halt the trip just because the 
woods are wet or it is drizzling, though 
I usually make myself comfortable in 
camp in a hard rainstorm, unless same is 
only a thunder shower. But the candi- 
dates show up with no raincoat, light 
khaki coat and trousers, no hat that will 
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keep rain out of the neck and off the 
shoulders, and then expect to duck for 
shelter at the first sign of storm. 

Tied up with this consideration is that 
of getting through the train trip and city 
connections without looking like the wild 
man of Borneo. No one likes to look 
conspicuous or bizarre in making one’s 
train, yet at most little jumping-off places 
the facilities for changing city clothes— 
and disposing of them when changed—are 
limited, not to say absent. My rig, win- 
ter or summer, has boiled down to a gray 
woolen suit, the coat of which was once 
of a standard double-breasted city suit, 
and the trousers are all-wool homespun, 
rather thin-cut lower down so that they 
will fold easily inside one’s hunting-boots. 
I long ago discarded the army breeches; 
they are no good to sleep in, and the cuffs 
are a nuisance, particularly if you are 
wearing larrigans that come not much 
higher than your shoes. Going to the 
train I wear the above-described suit with 
the trousers pulled down outside my hunt- 
ing-boots, sport a linen collar and shirt, 
a red leather four-in-hand tie presented 
to me by a cowboy friend, a Stetson hat 
and a green woven-wool skating vest. Ex- 
cept for the hat, I look about the same 
as anyone else in city duds and attract 
no particular attention. 

I never check the packsack; its straps 
and buckles are too apt to be ripped off 
by our baggage-smashing gentry. I once 
saw it going by on a trunk truck, down 
the station platform, buried under a moun- 
tain of suitcases and trunks, and when 
it was transferred to the baggage-car the 
baggage-man just looked at its tag, dis- 
regarded the handle by which I always 
carry it in the city, grabbed one of the 
straps and yanked the whole pack bodily 
from under all those trunks! I set my 
teeth and hoped that it would be handed 
to me at the jumping-off place ready to 
carry. Luckily it did get through all 
right, the strap held under that big brute’s 
full strength—but never again! Another 


thing: no matter how much assured that 
your pack is or will be on your train— 
have you ever gotten off at some lonely 
shack beside the rails, one of those with 
one telegraph operator for general fac- 
totum, and had the train go on without 
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your baggage being handed out? Next 
train is next day, and it will be up on 
that one surely, the man assures you as 
he locks up the station and goes home, 
leaving you in a fine frame of mind! 

No. I have a regular shawl-strap to 
go around my packsack, and I take the 
pack right along in Pullman or day-coach, 
just like any suitcase, and then I know 
it will be there at the jumping-off place! 
In dead of winter I add a mackinaw coat 
to the above outfit, but all through the 
hunting season and the spring trouting 
the gray double-breasted coat is ample. I 
never wear it on the trail, the wool vest 
alone is plenty; coat is good at night or 
in rain or biting northwest wind. The 
footgear I wear on all these hiking trips 
is the high cruiser moccasin. I do not 
object to the sixteen-inch height, it never 
binds my legs the way they say it will, 
and it is much handier in getting through 
briers and deep bogs than any lower boot. 
The pair is light, and I always tie the 
laces in a flat knot over the instep before 
lacing up higher. Otherwise the tension 
caused by the calf muscles will steal lacing 
from over the instep, making the boot 
tight there, or sometimes it is just the 
other way and the instep steals from the 
calf, binding the muscles of your leg. A 
flat knot over the instep obviates both 
troubles. 

On leaving the train I shoulder the pack 
and hike for the nearest timber. A tem- 
porary stop is made here, trousers are 
tucked into the boots and relaced, the 
linen is taken off and stowed in a small 
bag in the pack and my flannel shirt comes 
out of the latter and is put on, also belt- 
axe and hunting-knife. Using the same 
leather necktie, I am ready for the trail. 
In a hot spell the rig is uncomfortably 
hot, but at that it is better than the pain- 
fully sunburned legs that my friends sport 
after a hot day, and better than the dis- 
comfort of sun on khaki trousers which 
offer no protection against it. If it comes 
on to rain I get the “fairy” rubber coat 
out of the pack and put it on. It weighs 
nineteen ounces and takes up about as 
much room in the pack as a pair of socks. 
It is a very hot coat and in a cold, icy 
wind or thrown over one at night, is a 
very acceptable addition to one’s clothing. 
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It protects you from rain down to about 
four inches above the knees. The boots 
take care of everything below the knees 
and the remnant I let get wet; the trousers 
being wool, this is no great hardship. 
Meanwhile my friends are shivering in 
their clammy army khaki breeches, and 
want to stop and build a fire. Several 
times I have fished, rowed or cruised right 
on through a thunder squall that half 
filled the boat, wearing that little coat 
and letting the wool trousers get wet 
around the knees; they dried out without 
my knowing it later. Wool protects you 
from cold; it also protects you from heat, 
which is not so well appreciated, and in 
an open boat in the hot sunshine I would 
rather have wool trousers and be warm 
than khaki and be hot. 

This rounds up all the trail clothing, 
except what to take for a change. One 
needs, of course, night-socks and bed- 
slippers for the sleeping-bag, and a wool 
toque to pull over your head for a night- 
cap. With head and feet comfortable 
you can sleep soundly even if the bed 
is hard; without them cared for, no bed 
will bring sleep. I confess also to a little 
down pillow a foot square that always 
gets into my pack. Almost any mountain 
of browse, boots, socks and extra clothes 
will answer for the basis of a pillow, 
but it is apt to be uncomfortable on one’s 
face and ears unless topped off by the 
little pillow aforesaid. 

For the rest of the change, one more 
pair of socks and a pair of wool under- 
drawers is sufficient for a week’s trip. 
Any catastrophe that involves wetting you 
to your undershirt calls for a general 
drying-out fire. But wet pants and under- 
drawers are the natural concomitant of 
almost any day in the woods, and if the 
former are wool they will dry on you 
without discomfort if you can pull on 
a dry pair of underdrawers and dry socks 
underneath after the tent is pitched and 
all the chores are done. 

So much for the clothes on the back- 
pack cruise. You will note that most of 
them are worn on you from the start, 
saving much bulk and weight in the pack 
to be carried to the jumping-off place. 
Now, about sleeping outfit: I use my own 
design of packsack sleeping-bag, in which 
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LEE SIDE OF “PERFECT SHELTER TENT,’’ SHOWING MOSQUITO-BAR WALLS 
Carbide lamp and kidney-shaped cook pail in foreground. 


the pack is the upper surface of the sleep- 
ing-bag laced up along its sides to a mat- 
tress to make a pack 28 inches square 
with a 20-inch flap. When unlaced and 
straightened out this pack makes a cov- 
ering six feet four inches long, and, as 
its lining of wool batting and mackinaw 
is 34 inches wide, you have considerable 
flap to hold in on each side. The bottom 
piece is a long, seven-foot by 30-inch mat- 
tress filled with wool batting, its under- 
side being of waterproof canvas so that 
it can be thrown right down on damp or 
snowy browse. This wool lining was orig- 
inally about a quarter inch thick, being 
intended to put down on a pile of browse, 
but as picking any quantity of the latter 
was a nuisance, I first tried a stick bed, 
which was an improvement, but weighed 
three pounds, so I finally added enough 
wool batting to make my under mattress 
an inch thick. As the wool is very light, 
it only made the mattress weigh a pound 
more; the original weight was three 
pounds—adding the wool to make it 
thicker brought it up to four pounds, 
which was better than carrying even a 


three-pound stick bed additional. At that « 


point I have rested the case, for, unless 


the ground underneath the tent is all 
rocks, it is plenty comfortable enough 
with a hollow scooped for hips and shoul- 
ders and a few leaves or pine needles 
thrown in to take off the rough edges, 
so to speak. The cover or packsack, | 
might add, weighs four pounds in single 
mackinaw wool lining and waterproof 
backing for the June pack, warm down 
to about 36°; four and a half pounds in 
caribou skin for the January pack, warm 
down to zero. 

The total weight of the sleeping outfit 
is then about eight pounds; a good wool 
quilt or fur bag will weigh the same and 
can be stowed in a duffle-bag and carried 
in a harness, so I do not claim anything 
very much for my scheme but compact- 
ness. A wool quilt bag, six feet by thirty 
inches by twenty-two inches, at the foot, 
can be made up by anyone who can run 
a sewing-machine, buying light, fine- 
woven material like sateen or galatea and 
laying out the wool bats between the 
sheets, quilting them and then sewing the 
two quilts together all around except two 
feet left open for a flap. Such a bag 
will weigh about five pounds and will be 
warm and comfortable for cold-weather 
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camping (which is the cream of it, if you 
will believe me!). This bag and your 
tent could go in an eight-inch tump-bag, 
with cook-kit, provisions and other duffle 
in a similar bag, and with a leather har- 
ness to carry them side by side, you would 
have a light trail outfit quite as good as 
the one I am describing. Only, limit the 
weight of your sleeping outfit sternly to 
eight pounds, for there is no fun in break- 
ing your back with a heavy load. 

Now for a tent. I would set its limit 
at three pounds, and its capacity two men, 
or three at a pinch. A light A-tent, For- 
ester, Hudson’s Bay or Blizzard is a good 
one for two. For three I have lately 
devised one that I call, with becoming 
modesty, “the Perfect Shelter Tent.” It 
was born of the following considera- 
tions: If you want a perfect sleep you 
must get all the forest air into your 
lungs that the law allows, yet keep out 
of drafts. Just try the difference between 
that drowsy, stuffy feeling with which you 
awaken in a closed tent with airtight and 
watertight walls and the springy, elastic, 
exhilarating feeling that you experience 


when arising from a night slept in the 
open—such a sleep!—and you will grab 
after that sensation thereafter as one of 
the desirables of the trip. Many experi- 
enced campers, mailmen, timber-cruisers 
and woodsmen that I know scorn a tent 
except as a shelter to keep off dew and 
rain, and their caterpillar-like forms are 
apt to be stumbled on in almost any hol- 
low in the leaves about camp after retir- 
ing hours, each in his fur or wool sleep- 
ing-bag, just as close to nature as he can 
get. 

I approve of all this—except for the 
wind! Many a night have I slept in the 
vicinity of Abercrombie, whose thunder- 
ous snores filled the atmosphere as he 
slept the sleep of the truly just with noth- 
ing over him but a tarp stretched between 
four stakes, and the icy blasts caressing 
the outside of his sleeping-bag! I ad- 
mire that—all but the drafts, but I prefer 
the comfort of having a den sheltered 
from the wind, where the fire heat can 
form a hiatus of good cheer and one can 
spread one’s sleeping-bag therein upon re- 
tiring and breathe the mountain air— 

















THE TENT MAKING GOOD ON THE SUMMER SAND DUNES 


Shady, cool and flyproof by day; breezy and mosquito-tight at night. Stoppel kit, aluminum bake pan and 
kidney-shaped cook pail in foreground. 
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THE AUTHOR'S WINTER SLEEPING OUTFIT 


Caribou skin packsack sleeping bag laced to wool mattress, bed 
socks, bed slippers, pillow and skull cap. 


minus. those breezes which make it too 
much of a good thing! 

And so I was led to devise the Perfect 
Shelter Tent. You ask three things of a 
shelter tent: protection from rain, wind 
and insects. The roof of this one was 
made of two pieces of waterproof army 
shelter clothing, thirty-three inches wide 
and eight feet three inches long. This 
was sewed up and hemmed top and bottom, 
giving a sheet five feet four inches wide 
by eight feet three inches long, weighing 
three pounds—and it would hold water in 
bags! Grommets were put in along the 
front and back and two of them a foot 
up from the back. Deducting this foot, 
you have seven feet three inches for the 
slope, which, for a rise of four feet six 
inches at the front, would give a hori- 
zontal floor line of six feet three inches. 
Now, four feet six inches is just the 
width of fine-mesh mosquito netting, or 
you can get it in hospital gauze (which 
keeps out punkies) by sewing up one and 
one-half widths of the latter. I chose 
the mosquito stuff, because one does not 
often have punkies trying to break in 
after sundown, while mosquitoes are in- 
defatigable. Two pieces were cut out of 
the bolt of four-foot six-inch mosquito 
cloth (which cost 25 cents). They were 
one foot high at the back, four feet six 
inches at the front, six feet three inches 
long, and the full width was continued 





to make half the front of the 
tent, or two feet eight inches 
more. These pieces were sewed 
under the side hem of the roof 
and edged along the bottom with 
double gray tape to give the 
mosquito-blind strength and to 
have something to which to 
fasten tie tapes. 

Then the tent was set up. 
Two two-foot stakes were cut 
and driven in for the back of 
the tent, the bottom grommets 
tied to them and the ones a foot 
up the back were tied above 
them on the same stakes. Two 
front stakes five feet high were 
cut and put in six feet three 
inches from the rear stakes, ty- 
ing the bottom ties of the mos- 
quito-blind to their feet and 
the front grommets of the roof up as high 
as they would go—four feet six inches. 
These front stakes were then guyed out, 
bringing the tent roof nice and taut, the 
side pegs were driven and tied and the 
tent was up. We had, in effect, a shelter- 
ing, rainproof roof, and all the sides and 
front of mosquito-blind. An airy, com- 
fortable tent, not drafty, for the netting 
killed that, and such a sleep as you pulled 
off in that tent! For an ordinary rain 
in the woods it worked all right and rode 
out several thunderstorms, for the rain 
simply rolled down the outside of the net- 
ting, but for a driving rain or a gale of 
wind it needed a light side-piece. This 
was made of brown galatea, weighing al- 
together six ounces, and it was provided 
with snap buttons at every six inches, 
male half on the side-piece and females 
on the tent, under the edges. This side- 
piece could go on either side that the 
wind happened to be coming from. Finally 
we added a verandah cloth across the 
front of the tent, bringing the total weight 
up to three pounds twelve ounces, and 
this tent was out with me four times 
this fall, sleeping two men and a husky 
boy in plenty of comfort, and it had rain, 
storm, gale and sharp, cold weather to 
ry it out. The snap buttons you can get 
at any notion counter in a dry-goods store 
and sew on yourself wherever needed. We 
used six more of them to snap up the 
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front edges of the mosquito- 
blind, but generally it was closed 
by simply pinning the bottom 
flat with a rock. 

Coming now to cooking and 
provisions, I was some time get- 
ting together an outfit for one 
man or two men and a boy. 
Each carried knife, fork, alu- 
minum nine-inch plate and cup 
in his pack as part of his per- 
sonal outfit. That left the cook- 
ing outfit, for boiling, baking 
and frying~for three, up to me. 
In order to lighten the pack on 
your back as much as possible 
it is well to subdivide wherever 
feasible, putting axe and knife 
on your belt and hanging 
the cook-kit by its own strap if 
possible. So the first acquisition 
was a 25-cent tin kidney-shaped _ beer- 
growler, holding three quarts, which I 
spied in a city department store. This ar- 
ticle was originally intended for the nefa- 
rious purpose of rushing the can of a Sun- 
day morn,—you know—under your coat, 
hooked to your suspenders. Not even a 
city cop could be expected to look uncon- 
cerned if you appeared out of the speak- 
easy door brazenly carrying a three-quart 
pail of beer; but the Lord’s day takes no 
particular count of thirst, and so the kid- 
ney-shaped growler had to be invented to 
keep Satan out of mischief. Along comes 
The Forester in the shape of yours truly. 
He knows nothing of beer and its ways, 
but he does know mulligan, and here is 
just the container for it! All it wants 
is a canvas bucket to go in, with a strap 
riveted to the bucket and you have a big 
part of your kit nicely tucked away under 
your arm and in no way interfering with 
the pack-straps or with woods-going. So 
I sewed up a kidney-shaped pail of brown 
watertight canvas, such as all camp 
buckets are made of, to fit over the growl- 
er, riveted on a school strap with buckle 
to adjust the height and there you were! 
—three quarts of mulligan or boiled spuds 
or rice or soup for three hungry men, 
and a camp water-pail to boot! In this 
beer growler went all the smaller provision 
bags, coffee, tea, salt, baking-powder, beef 
capsules, cocoa, cornmeal, dried soup pow- 





THE COOK KIT FOR TWO MEN AND A BOY 


Three-quart kidney-shaped mulligan pail, 9-in. fry pan, stopple 





kit and grate, and aluminum baking pan. 
ders—in all about three pounds of grub 
and container. 

The second accessory to this kit was 
the Stopple cook-kit. It is too well known 
to need any description here. It gives 
you a quart container for boiling coffee, 
tea and cocoa in, a wire grate for all sorts 
of fire duties, obviating entirely any pole 
or dingle-stick; two fry-pans of the right 
size and shape to fry fish or pop corn in, 
and two big pint cups to boil fruits and 
have a man’s-sized drink of coffee out of. 
It carried all the accessory forks, spoons, 
mop-sticks and the like, and weit in the 
other fellow’s pack. 

Third article, the aluminum baker. No, 
this is not the well-known reflector baker ; 
the smallest made is far too large for a 
trip of this kind. I discovered this one in 
a sporting-goods store, an aluminum pan 
with flat cover and folding handle which 
snapped over the cover to hold it on. It 
is nine inches long by six inches wide and 
an inch deep, nicely dished and intended 
by its makers, I believe, for a fry-pan. A 
worse one would be hard to conceive of, 
for the aluminum handle would be too 
hot to hold and too heavy to let go of 
without tipping the pan over. But as a 
baker it would be a star. Aluminum has 
three times the conductivity of steel. It 
will not scorch things because the heat 
is not localized, but spread all over the 
surface of the metal from the point of 
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reception from the flame. In that baker 
I can make a cornbread cake that will 
melt in your mouth and be all in size that 
three men can gorge. Or, I can set a 
squaw bread biscuit dough in it and turn 
out a fine, well-risen biscuit that goes 
mighty fine for breakfast. Grease both 
interior and inside cover of pan, fill half 
full of dough or batter, set on grate over 
a bed of coals, and build a flourishing fire 
on the cover. In ten minutes open her 
up and take a peek—golden brown under- 
neath—needs a bit more browning on top 
—flip her over on grate and bake upside 
down for five minutes more and then set 
pan aside until wanted. Out of it will 
hop one fine cake—no less! 

Fourth article; a seven-inch Boy Scout 
frying-pan with folding handle—for flap- 
jacks. You can make them in the Stopple 
pans, but they are usually busy with fish, 
eggs, bacon or pork cubes, and you want 
another pan for the flaps. Then, a deep 
7-inch tin mixing pan for batters and 
doughs; three shallow dishes for soups 
and mulligans; three flat pie plates to 
cover these, and the cook kit is censused. 

Here is my grub-list for a man and a 
boy (eats more than the man) for four 
days in the mountains: 1 lb. bacon, 1 Ib. 
salt pork, 1 Ib. rice, % lb. butter, % Ib. 
lard, % lb. coffee, 1 small can evaporated 
cream, 1 box beef capsules, 1 Ib. self- 
rising buckwheat flour, 2 Ibs. flour, 1 Ib. 
corn meal, 1 lb. sugar, 2 oz. baking pow- 
der, 2 oz. tea, 2 oz. salt, 1 doz. eggs, 1 Ib. 
prunes, 1 lb. dates, 1 lb. apricots, 1 Ib. 
cheese, 1 Ib. smoked beef, 4 potatoes, 4 
onions; total, 18 Ibs. , Enough to live well, 
even if we caught no fish; but, with the 
Kid along, this is impossible; he caught 
all we could eat, fine black bass. On the 
next trip, where we had another man 
along, we added one-third to all of the 
above and came out fine, though the sole 
fresh meat shot or caught was three un- 
lucky blackbirds, which fell to a shot from 
the Kid’s 28. 

Our breakfast menus were: coffee, flap- 
jacks, bacon, omelette, and stewed fruits 
left over from the night before, usually 
fish besides, all we could eat, caught be- 
fore breakfast that morning. For lunches 
we usually had a feed of dates (nearly 
equal to meat in protein), cheese, smoked 
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beef, and, if a fire was built, cocoa and 
squaw bread. The Kid was adept at that; 
it was his specialty, and he generally made 
one at the breakfast fire and set it aside 
for the midday lunch. 

It never pays to fill up your stomach 
in the woods during the midday stop. The 
Indians’ way of two meals every sun is 
plenty and after a few days in the open 
you do not care for more. I often take 
along Ry-Crisp Swedish whole-wheat 
bread for lunches. It is delicious when 
toasted and very sustaining. It comes in 
flat crackers 12 inches in diameter and will 
keep fresh indefinitely. Squaw bread is 
simply biscuit dough flattened out and 
baked in the frypan, tipping up for brown- 
ing on top as soon as the bottom is firm 
and crusted. A cup of flour, a heaping 
teaspoonful of baking powder, a lump of 
lard as big as your thumb worked into the 
flour, add just enough milk water from a 
cup into which a bit of evaporated cow 
has been poured, a pinch of salt, and you 
mix up a dough with your spoon, keeping 
your hands away. Bake at once. 

The big meal of the day is, of course, 
at nightfall, when the day’s hunting or 
fishing is done. For the first day I usually 
bring along a pound of steak to tide over 
the gap before the rods or guns get to 
work. The Stopple grate is set up and a 
fire started with the quart container in its 
bracket in the grate and the three-quart 
growler on the grate; in fact, I also stand 
the Stopple container there too, in the 
curve of the growler, to get the heat bet- 
ter. An onion, two potatoes, some rice, 
some chunks of meat, a big pinch of cel- 
ery salt are started in the growler for a 
mulligan, and rice is put in the container, 
a small grab to each man to a quart of 
water. This under way, I mix my batter 
for the corn bread; one cup flour, one-half 
cup corn meal, two heaping teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, ditto sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt; mix all thoroughly in pan 
and add a beaten egg and enough milk 
water to just make it pour slowly. Add 
finally a thumb of butter, melted; stir 
vigorously and pour into greased baker. 
On the grate with it; pick out all flaming 
brands and put them on cover; add more 
sticks until you have a bright fire on top; 
maintain a bright bed of coals under the 
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grate, and in ten minutes the cake will be 
ready to look at. lf coming along nicely 
and under side brown, capsize on grate and 
leave five minutes more. Set aside in its 
pan until ready to serve. The two Stop- 
ple pint cups are filled with water and set 
on the grate. In one goes mixed prunes 
and apricots, with a liberal dose of sugar, 
and it is allowed to stew; the other is set 
off as soon as it comes to a boil and a 
pinch of tea for each man steeped in it. 
A beef capsule to each man is next stirred 
into the mulligan and grub is then served 
—mulligan, steak or fish, rice, corn bread, 
tea, and fruit for dessert. You’ll 
never have intestinal troubles with that 
grub! 

How do I carry it? Well, enter here 
three friction-top tins that used to hold 
carbide, the pound size. Cleaned and 
scalded, they are ready for butter, lard 
or suet, and bacon. The expeditionary 
pork goes in another 3 x 5-inch friction 
tin, and fourteen fresh eggs are broken 
into another, where they carry very well, 
considering. I have resurrected whole 
yolks out of that can after four days of 
trail. Most of this shaken-up egg is fine 
for one-man omelettes. Beat to a frazzle, 
add a drip or two from the cow can, and 
then into the hot greased frypan with the 
liquid. Let stand a few minutes, until 
brown underneath, flop over and serve. 
The secret of having them fluffy is plenty 
of beating. Vary by breaking in little 
strips of shredded smoked beef. For a 
somewhat longer camp I take along an 
Arcadia tin which holds a pound of cod- 
fish meat—wonderfully acceptable after a 
diet of fresh meat and fish. Anothef vari- 
ant is rice and pork cubes. Dice the pork, 
boil in frypan for ten minutes, pour off 
water and fry lightly; tip the whole works 
into the rice pail and serve. Great eats! 

After cookie resumes his pipe and part- 
ner washes up, it is time to break out the 
carbides and look to the sleepin’s. There 
is no use talking half the evening and then 
turning in on a bed of rocks and stubs. 
These are all taken out of the tent after 
supper, hollows dug for hips and shoul- 
ders, the floor tarp spread, or, if none, 
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leaves and browse strewn down to cover 
the indecent nakedness of the soil. 

I might put in here a postscript about 
the Kid’s axe. It was given him by 
Dwight Franklin, whom all Frietp anp 
StREAM readers will remember as an orig- 
inal outdoorsman, and seems to have been 
an ice axe at one time in its history. It 
has a cutting edge and pick point and is 
the handiest ever in a rocky country, 
where tent-stakes are always running into 
unsympathetic rocks somewhere down in 
the bowels of the earth. The axe was a 
great clear-the-way with its pick point, and 
it weighed but one pound. As the Kid’s 
job was tent-stakes, light firewood and the 
like, this axe filled the specifications for 
him. Speaking of firewood, once you have 
tried trash wood, like pine, cedar and 
spruce, against hardwood like blackjack, 
chestnut oak and white oak, hickory and 
maple, you will say hard things to the 
man who dares approach your cook-fire 
with an armful of trash. It is all the 
difference between a meal that takes over 
an hour to prepare and one that is ready 
in thirty-five minutes. I’ve seen the same 
pots that refused to boil over a whole bed 
of pine coals, boil like Sam Hill over a 
few embers of blackjack, and when the 
pots are cold on the grate and you want 
to see some bubbles right smart quick, 
break up a twig fire of dry oak or black- 
jack and see how soon the steam begins 
to shoot out from under the lids! 

These hiking trips have been approach- 
ing standardization with me during the 
last four years. At first they would run 
into weight, and you staggered under a 
load in spite of your best planning. With 
the equipments as they stand now I can 
count on picking up a pack that will not 
go over thirty-two pounds when I start 
out, and the Kid finds that twenty pounds 
is about right for him. As for the Littlest 
Boy, his pack weighs just six pounds and 
includes his raincoat, sleeping bag, toilet 
kit and some tackle, and it all goes in an 
old cartridge bag, costing a dollar, whose 
straps have been rearranged to make a 
shoulder harness. We never think of 
leaving him behind on our summer camps! 


“THE ESQUIMO 


TENT” BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
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Matrarp Duck (Anas Boschas) 


OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS.—I 


Reprinted from the Nature Library 


Length—23 inches. Male—Head and 
neck glossy green, with white ring like a 
collar defining the dividing line from the 
rich chestnut breast; underneath grayish 
white, finely marked with waving black 
lines; back dark grayish brown, shading 
to black on lower back and tail. Four 
black upper feathers of tail curve back- 
ward; rest of tail white, black below. 
Speculum or wing bar rich purple with 
green reflections and bordered by black 
and white. Bill greenish yellow with gut- 


ters on the side. 

Female—Plumage generally dark brown, 
varied with buff; breast and underneath 
buff, mottled with grayish brown; wings 
marked like males. 

Range—Nests rarely from Indiana and 
Iowa and chiefly from Labrador north- 


ward; winters from Chesapeake Bay and 
Kansas southward to Central America. 
Rare in New England. 

Season—Winter resident in Southern 
States; a transient visitor or migrant, 
during the winter months, at _ the 
North. 

Notes—The familiar quack of the barn- 
yard duck. Nests—On the ground. Eggs 
—Six to ten, about 2.35 inches by 1.65, 
yellowish drab, variable. 

Flight Marks—Size of the black duck; 
the green head and white ring around 
neck identify the male; female similar 
to the black duck, but body lighter in 
color, with wing markings like those 
of male; speculum or wing patch bor- 
dered both before and behind with a white 
bar. 
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Brack Duck (Anas Obscura) 


OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS.—II 


Reprinted from the Nature Library 


Length—22 to 23 inches, same size as 
mallard. Male and Female—Resembling 
the female mallard, but darker, without 
white anywhere except on the wing lin- 
ings; violet blue patch or speculum on 
wings, bordered by black; a fine white line 
on that of male only. General plumage 
dusky brown, not black; lighter under- 
neath than on upper parts, the feathers 
edged with rusty brown. Top of head 
rich, dark ashy brown, slightly streaked 
with buff; sides of head and throat pale 
buff, thickly streaked with black. Female 
paler yellow. Bill greenish. Feet red. 

Range—Eastern North America, west 
of the Mississippi Valley, north to Labra- 
dor, breeding southward to the northern 
parts of the United States.—A. O. U. 

Season—Resident in the United States, 


where it nests; also winter resident, from 
September to May; most abundant in au- 
tumn and spring migrations. 

Notes—A quack resembling that of the 
mallard. This is the call of the female; 
the male has a more reedy cry. 

Nest—On the ground in a wet meadow, 
on the border of lake or stream, in the 
rushes, or sometimes under a bush on a 
hillside. 

Eggs—Six to about twelve, pale yellow- 
ish drab or buff, more or less dingy, about 
2.40 by 1.75 inches. 

Flight Marks—Large size, dusky color 
and silvery white lining under the wings 
which shows in flight. May be distin- 
guished from the female or young of the 
mallard by the absence of white wing 
bars. 


Editor’s Note.—These are the first two of a series of twenty-four brief natural history notes on our 


game birds. Two will appear each month. 


The material is from the Doubleday-Page Nature Library, ex- 


cept the Flight Marks, which are from E. H. Forbush’s “Game Birds and Wild Fowl,” telling the sportsman 


what the bird looks like in flight. 














UR Am- 
erican 
quails or 
partridges 
differ in size from the partridges and 
quails of Europe. They are smaller 
than the old-world partridges and larger 
than the little migratory quail. The five 
genera and thirteen species found in North 
America are all handsome game birds, ex- 
cellent in the field and on the fable; one 
of them, the bob-white, I regard as the 
best game bird in the world. 

There are many forms of bob-white, 
which have been classified as sub-species 
by the ornithologists. Some of these in- 
habit Mexico. Within the United States 
we have two species, the ordinary quail or 
partridge of the Northern States and the 
masked or black-throated bob-white, which 
is found in limited numbers in southern 
Arizona and more abundant in Sonora, 
Mexico. The sub-species are the Texas 
bob-white, a somewhat smaller bird and 
lighter in color than the Northern form, 
and the Florida bob-white, which is much 
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darker and somewhat smaller than the 
Northern bob-white. They all, including 
the masked bob-white, have similar habits, 
lie well to the dog and equally well on the 
plate, and they all sound the cheery notes, 
“Bob-white,” in the mating season. Our 
birds are more similar in their appearance 
and habits to the European partridges than 
they are to the old-world quails, which are 
migratory. In Virginia and the South the 
birds are more often called partridges; in 
the Northern States they are called quail. 
The use of the word “quail,” however, is 
becoming common in parts of the South, 
because many Northern men and clubs 
now have quail preserves in the South, 
where the shooting is good, always, be- 
cause the birds are properly looked after. 
Now that we are introducing the gray 
partridge of Europe, the term quail, ap- 
plied to our indigenous species, may be 
useful to distinguish the birds. 

The other American quail are the Cali- 
fornia mountain and valley quail, the 
Gambel’s quail, a bird somewhat similar 
in size to the California valley quail, the 
two forms of the scaled quail, and the 
peculiar Mearn’s quail, which resembles 
somewhat a little guinea-hen. These 
Western and Southwestern quail all are 


Editor's Note——This is the first article of the series “Game Farming for Pleasure and Profit,” the 
material for which was loaned us by the Hercules Powder Co. Every sportsman should get posted on this 
subject and learn how easy it is to increase his available game supply. he series will cover, in addition to 
Quail, Grouse, Pheasant, Wild Ducks, Wild Game foods and the destruction of vermin. 


handsome birds and they are very good to 
eat, but often they run before the dogs, 
and they are not, on this account, such 
desirable objects of pursuit as the bob- 
white. 

Our quail are monogamous. ‘They build 
their nests on the ground and lay numer- 
ous eggs. One pair of any species and 
its progeny would produce five or six mil- 
lion birds, at a low estimate, in eight years 
if there were no losses; so that it is evi- 
dent that these birds quickly can be made 
tremendously abundant, as the gray par- 
tridges are in Hungary, by looking after 
them properly. ‘This means simply io 
check or to reduce, as far as possible, the 
losses due to their natural enemies and to 
climate; to stop the entire destruction of 
the covers and the loss of natural foods; 
to protect the birds against fires, floods, 
and illegal destruction (especially during 
the nesting season). 

I have visited many places where these 
matters have been attended to, and at some 
of them the’ birds were fully as abundaft 
as it was desirable to have them, and they 
remain plentiful, although thousands are 
shot every season. Many quail clubs quite 
near New York have purchased and in- 
troduced the quail on lands which they 
rent for this purpose, and they have ex- 
cellent shooting and will continue to do so 
until the increasing population makes it 
impractical to have game of any kind so 
near a large city. The annual dues in 
some of these clubs are only $10 or $15, 
and the sport and the food obtained are 
well worth the money. In many places 
there would be no birds, and, of course, 
no shooting without such industry.* 





*Quail shooting is prohibited in Ohio, in New 
York, excepting Leas Island, and is prohibited or 
restricted to short seasons and small bags elsewhere. 
These restrictions must be increased everywhere if 
the laws prohibit profitable quail breeding. 


American Quails or Partridges 
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The mountain partridge, the plumed 
partridge, and the San Pedro partridge, 
the three species popularly known as Cali- 
fornia mountain quail, are so much alike 
that they may be regarded as the same 
for sporting purposes. They are larger 
than the bob-whites and are easily dis- 
tinguishable by the plume of long, straight 
feathers. The length of the plumed par- 
tridges is about 10 inches; bob-white is 
about 734 inches. 

I did not find these birds very abundant 
anywhere in my rambles in California, but 
Elliot says the mountain partridge is 
rather abundant in the Willamette Valley, 
Oregon, and common in parts of Califor- 
nia. The plumed partridge inhabits the 
drier regions of the interior and only ap- 
proaches the seacoast in the southern por- 
tions of its range. The San Pedro species 
inhabits the San Pedro Mountains, Lower 
California. 

The flesh of these beautiful big-game 
birds is palatable and, although they do 
not perform as well before dogs as the 
bob-whites, they are well worth preserving 
as objects of sport and for food. Like 
other upland game birds, they have van- 
ished rapidly and they are extinct in many 
places. Something more than shooting 
them, even under laws providing for short 
seasons and small bags, is necessary to 
save them from extinction. Game-keepers 
easily could keep them fairly plentiful and 
could preserve, at the same time, the big 
dusky grouse, the band-tailed pigeon, and 
many California valley quails on properly 
protected areas. A _ regulated market 
should supply the funds to support the 
needed industry. 

The food of the young is largely insects. 
Later the birds eat berries, many seeds 
and buds, and Elliot says they eat grain 
when obtainable. This is a useful hint 
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-A Future Covey of Quail. 














American Quails or Partridges 


for game preservers, who should always 
see that the game has plenty of food. The 
nests of the plumed and mountain par- 
tridges usually contain from eight to ten 
or twelve eggs. 


Valley quail or partridges and the Cali- 
fornia quail are much alike in size and 
markings. The valley quail is somewhat 
paler in color and inhabits the interior of 
Oregon, Nevada and California, south to 
Cape St. Lucas, the California species be- 
ing more a native of the coast regions. 
The food habits of both are similar to 
those of the other quails. 

Complaints have been made that these 
birds, when abundant, are injurious to 
vineyards. In addition to the seed, 
grains, berries, buds and insects, the 
game preserver might well plant a lot 
of grapes as an additional food supply 
for them. No doubt they would eat rai- 
sins in Winter, as pheasants and other 
game birds will, and condemned rai- 
sins or raisins of the cheaper grades 
might be used to advantage on game 
farms and preserves. 

Although these birds are found abun- 
dant in warm climates, they also thrive in 
mountainous regions, and they can stand 
a lot of cold and snow if they have plenty 
of food and grit and are protected from 
the furred and feathered enemies referred 
to elsewhere. They run before the dogs, 
but when scattered they often afford good 
sport. I found them tremendously abun- 
dant some years ago, when from thirty to 
fifty covies often were observed dusting 
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themselves in the roads in an afternoon’s 
drive. 

Gambel’s quail is a beautiful game bird, 
somewhat similar to the California valley 
quail, but it has the same fault and often 
relies on its legs when the sportsman 
would prefer to see it use its wings. The 
range includes parts of California and 
thence east through Arizona and New 
Mexico to western Texas. A few years 
ago thousands of these birds were shot 
for the markets, and since no one pro- 
tected them against the snakes, hawks, and 
their other numerous enemies they quickly 
became extinct in many places and were 
threatened with extinction everywhere. 
On some big quail ranches in Arizona and 
New Mexico, in charge of competent 
game-keepers, these birds might be made 
and kept far more plentiful than they ever 
were, and .such industry will pay as soon 
as birds from game farms can be sold for 
propagation and the shooting so produced 
can become an attraction to sportsmen for 
that district. It is to be hoped that 
the breeding of these birds will be 
undertaken before it is too late. These 
birds, like the other Western and South- 
western partridges, are runners, but they 
are said to afford considerable sport when 
they are scattered; like the others they 
are very good to eat. The lands they in- 
habit support many cacti, which afford 
protection from their natural enemies but 
which are bad for bird dogs. In addition 
to other enemies, including wolves and 
snakes, the Gila monster is said to dine 
on this partridge. 
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white has 
a wide 
range 
throughout 
the United States from southern Canada 
to the Gulf States, and westward to the 
Great Plains, It has been introduced in 
Colorado, Utah and as far west as Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. In a California State 
report, a few years ago, it was stated that 
the birds first liberated disappeared, ex- 
cepting in one place, where they were pro- 
tected from their natural enemies.* 

It would not be surprising if our shoot- 
ers will be supplied with an abundance of 
quail in Oregon and other Western 
States, since the people are enterprising 
and they seem to understand the value of 
practical game preservation. 

From Massachusetts north, in New 
England, and in the northern parts of 
most of our Northern States the quail 
suffers much from the severe winters and 
it is not so easily kept plentiful. But stock 
birds have been trapped in cold, moun- 
tainous regions and held in barns until 
spring with very little trouble and with 
very good results, and some birds easily 
might be preserved for sport in all of the 
Northern States. The big quail preserves 
are, for the most part, in the Carolinas 

*Mr. D. Baldwin, one of the State Game Commis- 
i of Montana, says in The Game Breeder’s 

azine that twenty-four bob-whites were purchased 

ansas by a few sportsmen, before it was illegal 


pos sell birds for } ing purposes, and liberated in 
the Kalispell valley. e estimates there must_be 


from fifteen to twenty thousand quail in the valley. 
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and other Southern States, where land is 
cheap, natural foods are abundant, and 
where the climate is excellent for game 
preserving. On the Southern farms the 
birds easily are kept plentiful. A game- 
keeper once asked me, as with good dogs 
we strolled over his grounds, where thou- 
sands of quail had just been shot, if I did 
not think he had too many birds. Un- 
doubtedly he had and his decision to “thin 
them out” before breeding season was 
correct. I regretted that the birds lost in 
the “thinning” process could not be legally 
marketed for propagation. Soon, how- 
ever, I predict there will be many game 
farms in the South and they surely will 
make a lot of money until the business is 
overdone. 

Many experiments have been made with 
the artificial breeding of bob-whites. The 
birds lay, even in small pens, and although 
it is generally believed that the males and 
females have decided preferences in the 
selection of their mates, pairs have been 
arbitrarily mated, often, and the hens 
usually lay fertile eggs, and persist in lay- 
ing when the eggs are stolen. Mr. Her- 
bert Job secured over seventy eggs from 
one quail and the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion secured over a. hundred eggs from 
one. Several times as many eggs as are 
laid in a wild state can be counted on, 
and artificial breeding would seem to be 
inviting to sportsmen and to commercial 
game farmers. But the experiments thus 
far have resulted in many losses of young 
birds by diseases and no one has succeeded 
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in producing large numbers of good, 
healthy quail. 

The hand-rearing of these birds is not 
necessary, since quickly and inexpensively 
they can be made to swarm on protected 
areas, when breeding wild, and wild-bred 
birds are the best for sport and for food. 
I am inclined to predict that in America, 
as in England and on the continent of 
Europe, the artificial breeding of quail 
only will be attempted in a comparatively 
few places, in order to try and help out 
the wild-breeding birds which for any rea- 
son do not seem to thrive. 

The quail is fond of farming regions, 
especially where wheat and the other small 
grains are cultivated. It thrives in the 
South on cow-peas and many other foods 
which are plentiful. It is quite as impor- 
tant to see that the foods the birds require 
at different seasons of the year are plen- 
tiful, and that they have proper covers 
and protection, as it is to see that the 
enemies are controlled. Good shooting de- 
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pends on a proper attention being given 
to all of these matters. 

Briars, both berry and flower briars, the 
blackberry, the wild rose and many others, 
make safe and ‘attractive covers and they 
also furnish much food. The young quails 
live largely on insects found in the fields 
and woods. Later they eat many berries 
and the seeds of plants, including weeds. 
In the fall they glean the stubbles for the 
grain lost at the harvest, and in winter 
they often live on sumac, wild-rose hips 
and other plants which are seen above the 
snow. At this season many birds will per- 
ish unless food be supplied. A little corn, 
served with grit, at various established 
feeding places will save hundreds of birds 
during a severe winter. Mr. H. J. Mon- 
tanus, of the Middle Island Club, near 
New York, informed me last winter that 
their quail were feeding regularly at many 
established feeding places, at some of 
which several covies came to dine to- 
gether. 


HUNGER-GRIEF 


A lone wolf calls when the darkness falls 
On the desolate barrens white. 

He sounds his cry to the friendless sky 
Through the hours of the winter night. 
The north wind whines in the stunted pines, 
That beckon and nod like ghastly fans. 

The night is rife with the woes of life— 
The hunger-grief of the famished clans. 


The caribou flees when the muskegs freeze, 
And the wild-geese southward go. 

But the she-wolf’s brood must search for food 
In the desolate wastes of snow. 

Our curses fall when we hear the call 
Of the northland’s famished child. 

He knows no rest from his bootless quest, 
Mad with the hunger-grief of the wild. 


Cuart Pitt. 
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A SHEEP HUNT IN WYOMING 


BY BRONSON C. RUMSEY 


I saw the Rocky Mountains of 

Wyoming for the first time. My 
father, together with Mr. W. A. Wads- 
worth, of Geneseo, N. Y., and Mr. Geo. 
Bleistein, of Buffalo, N. Y., were going 
on a big game hunt in Wyoming and 
asked me if I wanted to go along. Need- 
less to say it took very little urging, as 
my father had never missed an oppor- 
tunity to inculcate in me a love for the 
wilds and outdoor life, and this trip put 
the finishing touch to my education along 
these lines, as I have since made 15 hunt- 
ing trips in the grand old Rockies, and 
have finally chosen them for my home, 
living and working on one ranch for the 
past eight years. On this first trip we 
kad old “Jim” McLaughlin as guide and 
“Milt” Benedict cook, each hard to beat 
in their respective trades. This year, in 
October, old “Milt” was helping me 


| eee ys years ago, as a boy, 


gather the crops on the ranch; Indian 
‘summer days were at hand; the big-game 
:season was in full swing, and, as usual, 


“I got the fever again.’ “Let’s hurry up 
with this crop business and ge off for a 
sheep hunt, Milt, what do you say?” “It’s 
a go with me.” 

A week later found us one afternoon, 
tired and hungry, 60 miles from the 
ranch with the pack outfit, en route for 
one of my old hunting camps on the 
Greybull River. We had been traveling 
steady for three days trying to get away 
from the tracks of range cattle and had 
hardly done so yet. We had just left the 
main trail and were climbing a steep hill, 
I in the lead and “Milt” bringing up the 
rear with the pack outfit. 

“For God’s sake, Bob, look at the 
rams!” came bellowing from below me. 
When I heard the word “rams” I didn’t 
stop for any questions. I was off my 
horse in a jiffy, pulled my rifle out of 
the scabbard, but of course it had a rag 
tied around the breech to keep the dust 
and dirt out until we got to the hunt- 
ing country, and was also unloaded. I 
know I worked faster than I ever did 
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in my life, but by the time I was ready 
to shoot there were six white rumps 
disappearing over a ridge about 200 
yards off. Of course I did the fool 
thing and took a flying shot without aim. 
I say without aim, because | forgot, in 
my excitement, to put my rear sight in 
position. There we were, out for sheep 
and they right in our pack outfit! Then 
the same old story! We were not on the 
lookout, because “we didn’t expect to see 
game here”! I guess we have all been 
up against the same thing many times, 
you and I, reader, and missed many a 
chance at fur or feather because of the 
unexpected that usually happens in hunt- 
ing more often than not. And it’s the 
hunter who always hunts, even until he 
puts foot in camp, who has the “best 
luck” as we call it, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, it’s but the reward for eternal 
vigilance. That night, as we smoked our 


“MILT’S” RAM AND MINE 


OUR PACK TRAIN HITTING THE TRAIL 


pipes around the fire, the only consola- 
tion we had was the fact that we knew 
there were sheep in the country. Next 
morning I started out to locate these 
sheep. It was about 5 in the afternoon, 
on my way to camp, having seen nothing 
all day, that I sat down on a little hill for 
the hundredth time, I guess, to give the 
country a parting sweep with the glasses. 
Ninety-nine times was useless, but not so 
the hundredth. For there, across a can- 
yon, about three miles off, were six rams! 
Back to camp I hustled to lay out a plan 
of campaign. 

Next morning we packed up and moved 
camp to a spot from which we could get 
to the place where the rams were last 
seen with much less effort. 

It was noon when we left our new camp 
with enough “grub” in bags, strapped on 
our shoulders to last a couple of days, as 
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we intended to “hit the trail” of these 
rams and stay with it until something 
happened. After climbing for about three 
hours we found their tracks and followed 
them over ridges, down gullies, up ridges 
again, through timber with snow up to 
our knees, in many places. It was about 
half an hour before sundown when we 
came to a point of rock from which we 
could look up a long draw, stretching 
nearly to the top of a mountain. It was 
now my turn. 

“Look, ‘Milt,’ there are the rams! 
Here, take the glasses!” Taking them, 
he saw the rams about half a mile 
above us on the grassy or south side 
of the ridge feeding. We mumbled 
and sputtered “buck-fever” talk to one 
another for a minute, the result of which 
was that we were immediately on our 
way up the north side of the same ridge. 

As we had less than an hour before 
dark, we didn’t stop for many “breathers,” 
badly as we needed them, and one needs 
many at an altitude of 10,000 feet, with 
rams ahead! We climbed until we thought 
we were about opposite them. Crawling 
to the ridge we looked over. They were 
still above us. Marking a spot opposite 
them this time, we made for it as fast as 
our lungs would permit. Here we rested 


until we were as calm and collected as 
we knew we ever would be under the 
circumstances. We then crawled once 
more to the crest of the ridge, very slowly 
raised our heads and looked over, and 
there, about 150 yards off was a fine ram 
staring straight at us! All we could see 
was his head, neck and part of his breast. 
The rest of his body was over a little rise 
of ground. We saw nothing of the others, 
but knew they must be just behind him. 
Why was that sheep looking at us, and 
how did he know we were there? 
There was a strong wind blowing from 
them towards us, and we were on the 
opposite side of the ridge. It was abso- 
lutely impossible for him to smell or 
hear us. He must have seen us when 
we raised our heads so slowly over 
the ridge that you might say we hardly 
moved them at all. Or it might have been 
an instinctive feeling that something was 
wrong somewhere, and that the “times 
were out of tune.” I have seen this sev- 
eral times while watching elk, and noticed 
their uneasiness while watching them, 
though they never could know of my 
presence. 

“Let him have it,” I whispered to 
“Milt.” “I’ve got the long-range gun— 
a Ross—and can turn loose when the 
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others start running.” Old “Milt” raised 
on one knee and let her go! Simultan- 
eously I stood up and saw rams running 
in every direction. “Milt” started on the 
run for his ram, muttering something 
which I never understood. Immediately 
my eye landed on a black looking thing, 
all horns, about 200 yards off, “hitting the 
trail” like a whirlwind! I turned loose! 
He still kept going. I started cursing 
myself for shooting like a fool, getting 
rattled, etc., all the time I was reloading, 
a remarkably short time, to be sure, but 
can’t an awful lot of thoughts whiz 
through a fellow’s brain at such a mo- 
ment? Next shot was better, for he 
started rolling down the hill and I after 
him, 20 feet to the jump! He was dead 
when I got to him, the way it should 
be. 

This having to give a final shot to a 
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splendid, gamey animal to put him out of 
his misery, when he is trying to crawl 
away from you with his mangled body, 
robs such an adventure of all its sport 
for me. Kill if we must and will, but let’s 
see to it that it be quickly done. It leaves 
a much better taste after it is all over. 

I then realized there was somebody else 
that was tickled besides myself, for 
“Milt” was yelling and beating the air 
with his hat. He had practically dropped 
his ram in his tracks, with a neck and 
lungs shot. 

I will here leave what remained of the 
day to the imagination of the reader. He 
knows how we traveled on air as we 
turned our steps toward camp; that we 
arrived hungry, but not tired, and that the 
old campfire and the overhanging pines 
heard far into the night all about how it 
was done, many times over. 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


HAT Gale might have thought 

\ \ an appalling situation, if con- 

sidered from a safe and com- 
fortable home away from the desert, be- 
came, now that he was shut in by the 
red-ribbed lava walls and great dry 
wastes, a matter calmly accepted as inevi- 
table. So he imagined it was accepted by 
the others. Not even Mercedes uttered 
a regret. No word was spoken of home. 
If there was thought of loved ones, it was 
locked deep in their minds. In Mercedes 
there was no change in womanly quality, 
perhaps because all she had to love was 
there in the desert with her. 

Gale had often pondered over this sin- 
gular change in character. He had trained 
himself, in order to fight a paralyzing 
something in the desert’s influence, to op- 
pose with memory and thought an insidi- 
ous primitive retrogression to what was 
scarcely consciousness at all, merely a 
savage’s instinct of sight and sound. He 


felt the need now of redoubled effort. For 
there was a sheer happiness in drifting. 
Not only was it easy to forget, it was hard 
to remember. His idea was that a man 
laboring under a great wrong, a great 
crime, a great passion, might find the 
lonely desert a fitting place for either re- 
membrance or oblivion, according to the 
nature of his soul. But an ordinary, 
healthy, reasonably happy mortal who 
loved the open with its blaze of sun and 
sweep of wind would have a task to keep 
from going backward to the natural man 
as he was before civilization. 

By tacit agreement Ladd again became 
the leader of the party. Ladd was a man 
who would have taken all the responsi- 
bility, whether or not it was given him. 
In moments of hazard, of uncertainty, 
Lash and Gale, even Belding, uncon- 
sciously looked to the ranger. He had 
that kind of power. 

The first thing Ladd asked was to have 
the store of food that remained spread out 
upon a tarpaulin. Assuredly, it was a 
slender enough supply. The ranger stood 
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for long moments gazing down at it. He 
was groping among past experiences, call- 
ing back from his years of life on range 
and desert that which might be valuable 
for the present issue. It was impossible 
to read the gravity of Ladd’s face, for he 
still looked like a dead man, but the slow 
shake of his head told Gale much. There 
was a grain of hope, however, in the sig- 
nificance with which he touched the bags 
of salt and said, “Shore it was sense pack- 
in’ all that salt!” 

Then he turned to face his comrades. 

“That’s little grub for six starvin’ peo- 
ple corralled in the desert. But the grub 
end ain’t worryin’ me. Yaqui can get 
sheep up the slopes. Water! That’s the 
beginnin’ an’ middle an’ end of our case.” 

“Laddy, I reckon the waterhole here 
never goes dry,” replied Jim. 

“Ask the Indian.” 

Upon being questioned, Yaqui repeated 
what he had said about the dreaded ano 
seco of the Mexicans. In a dry year this 
waterhole failed. 

“Dick, take a rope an’ see how much 
water’s in the hole.” 


Gale could not find bottom with a thirty- 


foot lasso. The water was as cool, clear, 
sweet as if it had been kept in a shaded 
iron receptacle. 

Ladd welcomed this information with 
surprise and gladness. 

“Let’s see. Last year was shore pretty 
dry. Mebbe this summer won’t be. Mebbe 
our wonderful good luck’ll hold. Ask 
Yaqui if he thinks it’ll rain.” 

Mercedes questioned the Indian. 

“He says no man can tell surely. But 
he thinks the rain will come,” she replied. 

“Shore it'll rain, you can gamble on that 
now,” continued Ladd. “If there’s only 
grass for the hosses! We can’t get out 
of here without hosses. Dick, take the 
Indian an’ scout down the arroyo. To-day 
I seen the hosses were gettin’ fat. Gettin’ 
fat in this desert! But mebbe they’ve 
about grazed up all the grass. Go an’ 
see, Dick. An’ may you come back with 
more good news!” 

Gale, upon the few occasions when he 
had wandered down the arroyo, had never 
gone far. The Yaqui said there was grass 
for the horses, and until now no one had 
given the question more consideration. 
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Gale found that the arroyo widened as it 
opened. Near the head, where it was nar- 
row, the grass lined the course of the dry 
stream bed. But farther down this stream 
bed spread out. There was every indica- 
tion that at flood seasons the water cov- 
ered the floor of the arroyo. The farther 
Gale went the thicker and larger grew the 
gnarled mesquites and palo verdes, the 
more cactus and greasewood there were, 
and other desert growths. Patches of 
gray grass grew everywhere. Gale began 
to wonder where the horses were. Finally 
the trees and brush thinned out, and a 
mile-wide gray plain stretched down to 
reddish sand dunes. Over to one side 
were the white horses, and even as Gale 
saw them both Blanco Diablo and Sol 
lifted their heads and, with white manes 
tossing in the wind, whistled clarion calls. 
Here was grass enough for many horses; 
the arroyo was indeed an oasis. 

Ladd and the others were awaiting 
Gale’s report, and they received it with 
calmness, yet with a joy no less evident 
because it was restrained. Gale, in his 
keen observation at the moment, found 
that he and his comrades turned with glad 
eyes to the woman of the party. 

“Senor Laddy, you think—you believe— 
we shall—” she faltered, and her voice 
failed. It was the woman in her, weaken- 
ing in the light of real hope, of the happi- 
ness now possible beyond that desert 
barrier. 

“Mercedes, no white man can tell what’li 
come to pass out here,” said Ladd, ear- 
nestly. “Shore I have hopes now I never 
dreamed of. I was pretty near a dead 
man. The Indian saved me. Queer no- 
tions have come into my head about 
Yaqui. I don’t understand them. He 
seems when you look at him only a 
squalid, sullen, vengeful savage. But 
Lord! that’s far from truth. Mebbe Ya- 
qui’s different from most Indians. He 
looks the same, though. Mebbe the trou- 
ble is we white folks never knew the In- 
dian. Anyway, Beldin’ had it right. Ya- 
qui’s our godsend. Now as to the future, 
I’d like to know mebbe as well as you if 
we're ever to get home. Only bein’ what 
I am, I say, Quien sabe? But somethin’ 
tells me Yaqui knows. Ask him, Merce- 
des. Make him tell. We'll all be the 
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better for knowin’. We'd be stronger for 
havin’ more’n our faith in him. He’s a 
silent Indian, but make him tell.” 

Mercedes called to Yaqui. At her bid- 
ding there was always a suggestion of 
hurry, which otherwise was never mani- 
fest in his actions. She put a hand on his 
bared muscular arm and began to speak 
in Spanish. Her voice was low, swift, 
full of deep emotion, sweet as the sound 
of a bell. It thrilled Gale, though he un- 
derstood scarcely a word she said. He did 
not need translation to know that here 
spoke the longing of a woman for life, 
love, home, the heritage of a woman’s 
heart. 

Gale doubted his own divining impres- 
sion. It was that the Yaqui understood 
this woman’s longing. In Gale’s sight the 
Indian’s stoicism, his inscrutability, the 
lava-like hardness of his face, although 
they did not change, seemed to give forth 
light, gentleness, loyalty. For an instant 
Gale seemed to have a vision; but it did 
not last, and he failed to hold some beau- 
tiful illusive thing. 

“Si!” rolled out the Indian’s reply, full 
of power and depth. 

Mercedes drew a long breath, and her 
hand sought Thorne’s. 

“He says yes,” she whispered. “He an- 
swers he’ll save us; he’ll take us all back 
—he knows!” 

The Indian turned away to his tasks, 
and the silence that held the little group 
was finally broken by Ladd. 

“Shore I said so. Now all we've got 
to do is use sense. Friends, I’m the com- 
missary department of this outfit, an’ what 
I say goes. You all won’t eat except when 
I tell you. Mebbe it'll not be so hard 
to keep our health. Starved beggars don’t 
get sick. But there’s the heat comin’, an’ 
we can all go loco, you know. ‘To pass 
the time! Lord, that’s our problem. Now 
if you all only had a hankerin’ for check- 
ers. Shore I’ll make a board an’ make 
you play. Thorne, you’re the luckiest. 
You've got your girl, an’ this can be a 
honeymoon. Now with a few tools an’ 
little material see what a grand house you 
can build for your wife. Dick, you’re 
lucky, too. You like to hunt, an’ up there 
you'll find the finest bighorn huntin’ in the 
West. Take Yaqui and the .405. We 


need the meat, but while you’re gettin’ it 
have your sport. The same chance will 
never come again. I wish we all was able 
to go. But crippled men can’t climb the 
lava. Shore you'll see some country from 
the peaks. There’s no wilder place on 
earth, except the poles. An’ when you’re 
older, you an’ Nell, with a couple of fine 
boys, think what it’ll be to tell them about 
bein’ lost in the lava, an’ about huntin’ 
sheep with a Yaqui. Shore I’ve hit it. 
You can take yours out in huntin’ and 
thinkin’. Now if I had a girl like Nell 
I’d never go crazy. That’s your game, 
Dick. Hunt, an’ think of Nell, an’ how 
you'll tell those fine boys about it all, an’ 
about the old cowman you knowed, Laddy, 
who'll by then be long past the divide. 
Rustle now, son. Get some enthusiasm. 
For shore you'll need it for yourself 
an’ us.” 

Gale climbed the lava slope, away round 
to the right of the arroyo, along an old 
trail that Yaqui said the Papagos had 
made before his own people hunted there. 
Part way it led through spiked, crested, 
upheaved lava that would have been al- 
most impassable even without its silver 
coating of choya cactus. There were 
benches and ledges and ridges bare and 
glistening in the sun. From the crests of 
these Yaqui’s searching falcon gaze roved 
near and far for signs of sheep, and Gale 
used his glass on the reaches of lava that 
slanted steeply upward to the corrugated 
peaks, and down over endless heave and 
roll and red-waved slopes. The heat 
smoked up from the lava, and this, with 
the red color and the shiny choyas, gave 
the impression of a world of smoldering 
fire. 

Farther along the slope Yaqui halted 
and crawled behind projections to a point 
commanding a view over an extraordinary 
section of country. The peaks were off 
to the left. In the foreground were 
gullies, ridges, cafions, arroyos, all glis- 
tening with choyas and some other and 
more numerous white bushes, and here 
and there towered a green cactus. This 
region was only a splintered and more 
devastated part of the volcanic slope, but 
it was miles in extent. Yaqui peeped over 
the top of a blunt block of lava and 
searched the sharp-billowed wilderness. 
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Suddenly he grasped Gale and pointed 
across a deep, wide gully. 

With the aid of his glass Gale saw five 
sheep. They were much larger than he 
had expected, dull brown in color, and 
horns. They were looking in his direc- 
tion. Remembering what he had heard 
about the wonderful eyesight of these 
mountain animals, Gale could only con- 
clude that they had seen the hunters. 

Then Yaqui’s movements attracted and 
interested him. The Indian had brought 
with him a red scarf and a mesquite 
branch. He tied the scarf to the stick, 
and propped this up in a crack of the 
lava. The scarf waved in the wind. 
That done, the Indian bade Gale watch. 

Once again he leveled the glass at the 
sheep. All five now were motionless, 
standing like statues, heads pointed across 
the gully. They were more than a mile 
distant. When Gale looked without his 
glass they merged into the roughness of 
the lava. He was intensely interested. 
Did the sheep see the red scarf? It 
seemed incredible, but nothing else could 
account for that statuesque alertness. The 
sheep held this rigid position for perhaps 
fifteen minutes. Then the leading ram 
started to approach. The others followed. 
He took a few steps, then halted. Always 
he held his head up, nose pointed. 

“By George, they’re coming!” ex- 
claimed Gale. “They see that flag. 
They’re hunting us. They’re curious. If 
this doesn’t beat me!” 

Evidently the Indian understood, for he 
grunted. 

Gale found difficulty in curbing his im- 
patience. The approach of the sheep was 
slow. The advances of the leader and the 
intervals of watching had a singular regu- 
larity. He worked like a machine. Gale 
followed him down the opposite wall, 
around holes, across gullies, over ridges. 
Then Gale shifted the glass back to find 
the others. They were coming also, with 
exactly the same pace and pause of their 
leader. What steppers they were! How 
sure-footed! What leaps they made! It 
was thrilling to watch them. Gale forgot 
he had a rifle. The Yaqui pressed a 
heavy hand down upon his shoulder. He 
was to keep well hidden and to be quiet. 
Gale suddenly conceived the idea that the 
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sheep might come clear across to investi- 
gate the puzzling red thing fluttering in 
the breeze. Strange, indeed, would that 
be for the wildest creatures in the world. 

The big ram led on with the same regu- 
lar persistence, and in half an hour’s time 
he was in the bottom of the great gulf, 
and soon he was facing up the slope. 
Gale knew then that the alluring scarf 
had fascinated him. It was no longer 
necessary now for Gale to use his glass. 
There was a short period when an inter- 
vening crest of lava hid the sheep from 
view. After that the two rams and their 
smaller followers were plainly in sight for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour. Then they 
disappeared behind another ridge. Gale 
kept watching, sure they would come out 
farther on. A tense period of waiting 
passed, then a sudden electrifying pres- 
sure of Yaqui’s hand made Gale tremble 
with excitement. 

Very cautiously he shifted his position. 
There, not fifty feet distant upon a high 
mound of lava, stood the leader of the 
sheep. His size astounded Gale. He 
seemed all horns. But only for a moment 
did the impression of horns overbalancing 
body remain with Gale. The sheep was 
graceful, sinewy, slender, powerfully built, 
and in poise magnificent. As Gale watched, 
spellbound, the second ram leaped lightly 
upon the mound, and presently the three 
others did likewise. 

Then, indeed, Gale feasted his eyes 
with a spectacle for a hunter. It came 
to him suddenly that there had been some- 
thing he expected to see in this Rocky 
Mountain bighorn, and it was lacking. 
They were beautiful, as wonderful as 
even Ladd’s encomiums had led him to 
suppose. He thought perhaps it was the 
contrast these soft, sleek, short-furred, 
graceful animals afforded to what he 
imagined the barren, terrible lava moun- 
tains might develop. 

The splendid leader stepped closer, his 
round, protruding amber eyes, which Gale 
could now plainly see, intent upon that 
fatal red flag. Like automatons the other 
four crowded into his tracks. A few little 
slow steps, then the leader halted. 

At this instant Gale’s absorbed atten- 
tion was directed by Yaqui to the rifle, 
and so to the purpose of the climb. A 
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little cold shock affronted Gale’s vivid 
pleasure. With it dawned a realization of 
what he had imagined was lacking in these 
animals. They did not look wild! The 
so-called wildest of wild creatures ap- 
peared tamer than sheep he had followed 
on a farm. It would be little less than 
murder to kill them. Gale regretted the 
need of slaughter. Nevertheless, he could 
not resist the desire to show himself and 
see how tame they really were. 

He reached for the .405, and as he 
threw a shell into the chamber the slight 
metallic click made the sheep jump. Then 
Gale rose quickly to his feet. 

The noble ram and his band simply 
stared at Gale. They had never seen a 
man. They showed not the slightest indi- 
cation of instinctive fear. Curiosity, sur- 
prise, even griendliness, seemed to mark 
their attitude of attention. Gale imagined 
that they were going to step still closer. 
He did not choose to wait to see if this 
were true. Certainly it already took a 
grim resolution to raise the heavy .405. 

His shot killed the big leader. The 
others bounded away with remarkable 
nimbleness. Gale used up the remaining 
four shells to drop the second ram, and 
by the time he had reloaded the others 
were out of range. 


The Yaqui’s method of hunting was 
sure and deadly and saving of energy, but 
Gale never would try it again. He chose 
to stalk the game. This entailed a great 
expenditure of strength, the eyes and the 
lungs of a mountaineer, and, as Gale put 
it to Ladd, the need of seven-league boots. 
After being hunted a few times and shot 
at, the sheep became exceedingly difficult 
to approach. Gale learned to know that 
their fame as the keenest-eyed of all ani- 
mals was well founded. If he worked 
directly toward a flock, crawling over the 
sharp lava, always a sentinel ram espied 
him before he got within range. The only 
method of attack that he found successful 
was to locate sheep with his glass, work 
round to windward of them, and then, 
getting behind a ridge or buttress, crawl 
like a lizard to a vantage point. He 
failed often. The stalk called forth all 


that was in him of endurance, cunning, 
speed. As the days grew hotter he hunted 
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in the early morning hours and a while 
before the sun went down. More than 
one night he lay out on the lava, with the 
great stars close overhead and the im- 
mense void all beneath him. This pursuit 
he learned to love. Upon those scarred 
and blasted slopes the wild spirit that was 
in him had free rein. And like a shadow 
the faithful Yaqui tried ever to keep at 
his heels. 

One morning the rising sun greeted him 
as he surmounted the higher cone of the 
volcano. He saw the vastness of the east 
aglow with a glazed rosy whiteness, like 
the changing hue of an ember. At this 
height there was a sweeping wind, still 
cool. The western slopes of lava lay dark, 
and all that world of sand and gulf and 
mountain barrier beyond was shrouded in 
the mystic cloud of distance. Gale had 
assimilated much of the loneliness and the 
sense of ownership and the love of lofty 
heights that might well belong to the great 
condor of the peak. Like this wide- 
winged bird, he had an unparalleled range 
of vision, The very corners whence came 
the winds seemed pierced by Gale’s eyes. 

Yaqui spied a flock of sheep far under 
the curved, broken rim of the main crater. 
Then began the stalk. Gale had taught 
the Yaqui something—that speed might 
win as well as patient cunning. Keeping 
out of sight, Gale ran over the spike- 
crusted lava, leaving the Indian far be- 
hind. His feet were magnets, attracting 
supporting holds, and he passed over them 
too fast to fall. The wind, the keen air 
of the heights, the red lava, the boundless 
surrounding blue, all seemed to have 
something to do with his wildness. Then, 
hiding, slipping, creeping, crawling, he 
closed in upon his quarry until the long 
rifle grew like stone in his grip, and the 
whipping “spang” ripped the silence, and 
the strange echo boomed deep in the 
crater, and rolled around, as if in hollow 
mockery at the hopelessness of escape. 

Gale’s exultant yell was given as much 
to free himself of some bursting joy of 
action as it was to call the slower Yaqui. 
Then he liked the strange echoes. It was 
a maddening whirl of sound that bored 
deeper and deeper along the whorled and 
caverned walls of the crater. It was as 
if these aged walls resented the violating 




















of their silent sanctity. Gale felt himself 
a man, a thing alive, something superior 
to all this savage, dead, upflung world of 
iron, a master even of all this grandeur 
and sublimity because he had a soul. 

He waited beside his quarry, and 
breathed deep, and swept the long slopes 
with searching eyes of habit. 

When Yaqui came up they set about the 
hardest task of all, to pack the best of that 
heavy sheep down miles of steep, ragged, 
choya-covered lava. But even in this 
Gale rejoiced. The heat was nothing, the 
millions of little pits which could hold and 
twist a foot were nothing; the blade-edged 
crusts and the deep fissures and the 
choked cafions and the tangled, dwarfed 
mesquites, all these were as nothing but 
obstacles to be cheerfully overcome. Only 
the choya hindered Dick Gale. 

When his heavy burden pulled him out 
of sure-footedness, and he plunged into a 
choya, or when the strange, deceitful, 
uncanny, almost invisible frosty thorns 
caught and pierced him, then there was 
call for all of fortitude and endurance. 
For this cactus had a malignant power of 
torture. Its pain was a stinging, blinding, 
burning, sickening poison in the blood. If 
thorns pierced his legs he felt the pain all 
over his body; if his hands rose from a 
fall full of the barbed joints, he was help- 
less and quivering till Yaqui tore them 
out. 

3ut this one peril, dreaded more than 
dizzy height of precipice or sunblindness 
on the glistening peak, did not daunt Gale. 
His teacher was the Yaqui, and always 
before him was an example that made 
him despair of a white man’s equality. 
Color, race, blood, breeding—what were 
these in the wilderness? Verily, Dick 
Gale had come to learn the use of his 
hands. 

So in a descent of hours he toiled down 
the lava slope, to stalk into the arroyo like 
a burdened giant, wringing wet, panting, 
clear-eyed and dark-faced, his ragged 
clothes and boots white with choya thorns. 

The gaunt Ladd rose from his shaded 
seat, and removed his pipe from smiling 
lips, and turned to nod at Jim, and then 
looked back again. 

The torrid summer heat came imper- 
ceptibly, or it could never have been 
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borne by white men. It changed the lives 
of the fugitives, making them partly noc- 
turnal in habit. The nights had the 
balmy coolness of spring, and would have 
been delightful for sleep, but that would 
have made the blazing days unendurable. 

The sun rose in a vast white flame. 
With it came the blasting, withering wind 
from the gulf. A red haze, like that of 
earlier sunsets, seemed to come sweeping 
on the wind, and it roared up the arroyo, 
and went bellowing into the crater, and 
rushed on in fury to lash the peaks. 

During these hot, windy hours the 
desert-bound party slept in deep recesses 
in the lava; and if necessity brought them 
forth they could not remain out long. The 
sand burned through boots, and a touch 
of bare hand on lava raised a blister. 

A short while before sundown the 
Yaqui went forth to build a camp-fire, and 
soon the others came out, heat-dazed, half 
blinded, with parching throats to allay and 
hunger that was never satisfied. A little 
action and a cooling of the air revived 
them, and when night set in they were 
comfortable round the camp-fire. 

As Ladd had said, one of their greatest 
problems was the passing of time. The 
nights were interminably long, but they 
had to be passed in work or play or dream 
—anything except sleep. That was Ladd’s 
most inflexible command. He gave no 
reason. But not improbably the ranger 
thought that the terrific heat of the day 
spent in slumber lessened a wear and 
strain, if not a real danger of madness. 

Accordingly, at first the occupations of 
this little group were many and various. 
They worked if they had something to do, 
or could invent a pretext. They told and 
re-told stories until all were wearisome. 
They sang songs. Mercedes taught Span- 
ish. They played every game they knew. 
They invented others that were so trivial 
children would scarcely have been inter- 
ested, and these they played seriously. In 
a word, with intelligence and passion, with 
all that was civilized and human, they 
fought the ever-infringing loneliness, the 
savage solitude of their environment. 

But they had only finite minds. It was 


not in reason to expect a complete victory 
against this mighty Nature, this bounding 
horizon of death and desolation and de- 
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cay. Gradually they fell back upon fewer 
and fewer occupations, until the time came 
when the silence was hard to break. 

Gale believed himself the keenest of the 
party, the one who thought most, and he 
watched the effect of the desert upon his 
companions. He imagined that he saw 
Ladd grow old sitting round the camp-fire. 
Certain it was that the ranger’s gray hair 
had turned white. What had been at 
times hard and cold and grim about him 
had strangely vanished in sweet temper 
and a vacant-mindedness that held him 
longer as the days passed. For hours, it 
seemed, Ladd would bend over his check- 
erboard and never make a move. It mat- 
tered not now whether or not he had a 
partner. He was always glad of being 
spoken to, as if he were called back from 
some vague region of mind. Jim Lash, 
the calmest, coolest, most nonchalant, best- 
humored Westerner Gale had ever met, 
had by slow degrees lost that cheerful 
character which would have been of such 
infinite good to his companions, and al- 
ways he sat brooding, silently brooding. 
Jim had no ties, few memories, and the 
desert was claiming him. 

Thorne and Mercedes, however, were 
living, wonderful proof that spirit, mind, 
and heart were free—free to soar in scorn 
of the colossal barrenness and silence and 
space of that terrible hedging prison of 
lava. They were young; they loved; they 
were together; and the oasis was almost 
a paradise. Gale believed he helped him 
self by watching them. Imagination had 
never pictured real happiness to him. 
Thorne and Mercedes had forgotten the 
outside world. If they had been existing 
on the burned-out, desolate moon they 
could hardly have been in a _ harsher, 
grimmer, lonelier spot than this red-walled 
arroyo. But it might have been a statelier 
Eden than that of the primitive day. 

Mercedes grew thinner, until she was a 
slender shadow of her former self. She 
became hard, brown as the rangers, lithe 
and quick as a panther. She seemed to 
live on water and air—perhaps, indeed, on 
love. For of the scant fare, the best of 
which was continually urged upon her, she 
partook but little. She reminded Gale of 


a wild, brown creature, free as the wind 
on the lava slopes. 


Yet, despite the great 
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change, her beauty remained undimin- 
ished. Her eyes, seeming so much larger 
now in her small face, were great black, 
starry gulfs. She was the life of that 
camp. Her smiles, her rapid speech, her 
low laughter, her quick movements, her 
playful moods with the rangers, the dark 
and passionate glance, which rested so 
often on her lover, the whispers in the 
dusk as hand in hand they paced the camp- 
fire beat—these helped Gale to retain his 
loosening hold on reality, to resist the lure 
of a strange beckoning life where a man 
stood free in the golden open, where emo- 
tion was not, nor trouble, nor sickness, 
nor anything but the savage’s rest and 
sleep and action and dream. 

Although the Yaqui was as his shadow, 
Gale reached a point when he seemed to 
wander alone at twilight, in the night, at 
dawn. Far down the arroyo, in the deep- 
ening red twilight, when the heat rolled 
away on slow-dying wind, Blanco Sol 
raised his splendid head and whistled for 
his master. Gale reproached himself for 
neglect of the noble horse. Blanco Sol 
was always the same. He loved four 
things—his master, a long drink of cool 
water, to graze at will, and to run. Time 
and place, Gale thought, meant little to 
Sol if he could have those four things. 
Gale put his arm over the great arched 
neck and laid his cheek against the long 
white mane, and then even as he stood 
there forgot the horse. What was that 
dull, red-tinged, horizon- wide mantle 
creeping up the slope? Through it the 
copper sun glowed, paled, died. Was it 
only twilight? Was it gloom? If he 
thought about it he had a feeling that it 
was the herald of night, and the night 
must be a vigil, and that made him 
tremble. 

At night he had formed a habit of 
climbing up the lava slope as far as the 
smooth trail extended, and there on a 
promontory he paced to and fro, and 
watched the stars, and sat stone-still for 
hours looking down at the vast void with 
its moving, changing shadows. From that 
promontory he gazed up at a velvet-blue 
sky, deep and dark, bright with millions 
of cold, distant, blinking stars, and he 
grasped a little of the meaning of infini- 
tude. He gazed down into the shadows, 
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which, black as they were and impene- 
trable, yet gave a conception of immeasur- 
able space. 

Then the silence! He was dumb, he 
was awed, he bowed his head, he trembled, 
he marveled at the desert silence. It was 
the one thing always present. Even when 
the wind roared there seemed to be si- 
lence. But at night, in this lava world of 
ashes and canker, he waited for this ter- 
rible strangeness of nature to come to him 
with the secret. He seemed at once a 
little child and a strong man, and some- 
thing very old. What tortured him was 
the incomprehensibility that the vaster the 
space the greater the silence! At one mo- 
ment Gale felt there was only death here, 
and that was the secret; at another he 
heard the slow beat of a mighty heart. 

He came at length to-realize that the 
desert was a teacher. He did not realize 
all that he had learned, but he was a dif- 
ferent man. And when he decided upon 


that, he was not thinking of the slow, 
sure call to the primal instincts of man; 
he was thinking that the desert, as much 
as he had experienced and no more, would 
absolutely overturn the whole scale of a 


man’s values, break old habits, form new 
ones, remake him. More of desert expe- 
rience, Gale believed, would be too much 
for intellect. The desert did not breed 
civilized man, and that made Gale ponder 
over a strange thought: after all, was the 
civilized man inferior to the savage? 

Yaqui was the answer to that. When 
Gale acknowledged this he always remem- 
bered his present strange manner of 
thought. The past, the old order of mind, 
seemed as remote as this desert world was 
from the haunts of civilized men. A man 
must know a savage as Gale knew Yaqui 
before he could speak authoritatively, and 
then something stilled his tongue. In the 
first stage of Gale’s observation of Yaqui 
he had marked tenaciousness of life, stoi- 
cism, endurance, strength. These were 
the attributes of the desert. But what of 
that second stage wherein the Indian had 
loomed up a colossal figure of strange 
honor, loyalty, love? Gale doubted his 
convictions and scorned himself for doubt- 
ing. 

There in the gloom sat the silent, im- 
passive, inscrutable Yaqui. His dark face, 
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his dark eyes were plain in the light of 
the stars. Always he was near Gale, un- 
obtrusive, shadowy, but there. Why? 
Gale absolutely could not doubt that the 
Indian had ‘heart as well as mind. Yaqui 
had from the very first stood between 
Gale and accident, toil, peril. It was his 
own choosing. Gale could not change him 
or thwart him. He understood the In- 
dian’s idea of obligation and sacred duty. 
But there was more, and that baffled Gale. 
In the night hours, alone on the slope, 
Gale felt in Yaqui, as he felt the mighty 
throb of that desert pulse, a something 
that drew him irresistibly to the Indian. 
Sometimes he looked around to find the 
Indian, to dispel these strange, pressing 
thoughts of unreality, and it was never in 
vain. 

Thus the nights passed, endlessly long, 
with Gale fighting for his old order of 
thought, fighting the fascination of that 
infinite sky, and the gloomy, insulating 
whirl of the wide shadows, fighting for 
belief, hope, prayer, fighting against that 
terrible ever-recurring idea of being lost, 
lost, lost in the desert, fighting harder than 
any other thing the insidious, penetrating, 
tranquil, unfeeling self that was coming 
between him and his memory. 

He was losing the battle, losing his hold 
on tangible things, losing his power to 
stand up under this ponderous, merciless 
weight of desert space and silence. 

He acknowledged it in a kind of de- 
spair, and the shadows of the night 
seemed whirling fiends. Lost! Lost! 
Lost! What are you waiting for? Rain? 
: Lost! Lost! Lost in the desert! 
So the shadows seemed to scream in 
voiceless mockery. 

At the moment he was alone on the 
promontory. The night was far spent. A 
ghastly moon haunted the black volcanic 
spurs. The winds blew silently. Was he 
alone? No, he did not seem to be alone. 
The Yaqui was there. Suddenly a strange, 
cold sensation crept over Gale. It was 
new. He felt a presence. Turning, he 
expected to see the Indian, but instead, a 
slight shadow, pale, almost white, stood 
there, not close nor yet distant. It seemed 
to brighten. Then he saw a woman who 
resembled a girl he had seemed to know 
long ago. She was white-faced, golden- 
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haired, and her lips were sweet, and her 
eyes were turning black. Nell! He had 
forgotten her. Over him flooded a tor- 
rent of memory. There was tragic woe 
in this sweet face. Nell was holding out 
her arms—she was crying aloud to him 
across the sand and the cactus and the 
lava. She was in trouble, and he had been 
forgetting. 

That night he climbed the lava to the 
topmost cone, and never slipped on a 
ragged crust nor touched a choya thorn. 
A voice had called to him. He saw Nell’s 
eyes in the stars, in the velvet blue of sky, 
in the blackness of the engulfing shadows. 
She was with him, a slender shape, a 
spirit, keeping step with him, and memory 
was strong, sweet, beating, beautiful. 
Far down in the west, faintly golden with 
light of the sinking moon, he saw a cloud 
that resembled her face. A cloud on the 
desert horizon! He gazed and gazed. 
Was that a spirit face like the one by his 
side? No—he did not dream. 


In the hot, sultry morning Yaqui ap- 
peared at camp, after long hours of ab- 
sence, and he pointed with a long, dark 
arm toward the west. A bank of clouds 
was rising above the mountain barrier. 

“Rain!" he cried; and his sonorous 
voice rolled down the arroyo. 

Those who heard him were as ship- 
wrecked mariners at sight of a distant 
sail, 
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Dick Gale, silent, grateful to the depths 
of his soul, stood with arm _ over 
Blanco Sol and watched the transform- 
ing west, where clouds of wondrous 
size and hue piled over one another, 
rushing, darkening, spreading, sweep- 
ing upward toward that white and glow- 
ing sun. 

When they reached the zenith and 
swept round to blot out the blazing orb, 
the earth took on a dark, lowering aspect. 
The red of sand and lava changed to 
steely gray. Vast shadows, like ripples 
on water, sheeted in from the gulf with a 
low, strange moan. Yet the silence was 
like death. The desert was awaiting a 
strange and hated visitation—storm! If 
all the endless torrid days, the endless 
mystic nights had seemed unreal to Gale, 
what, then, seemed this stupendous spec- 
tacle? 

“Oh! I felt a drop of rain on my 
face!” cried Mercedes; and, whispering 
the name of a saint, she kissed her hus- 
band. 

The white-haired Ladd, gaunt, old, bent, 
looked up at the maelstrom of clouds, and 
he said, softly, “Shore we'll get in the 
hosses, an’ pack light, an’ hit the trail, an’ 
make night marches!” 

Then up out of the gulf of the west 
swept a bellowing wind and a black pall 
and terrible flashes of lightning and thun- 
der like the end of the world—fury, 
blackness, chaos, the desert storm. 


(To be continued) 
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HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


TEN THOUSAND MILES BY 
CANOE 


This trip is being made for ‘‘Field 
and Stream” in the interests 
of Forest, Fish and Game 
Conservation 


Black River, Michigan. 
My Dear Mr. WaRNER: : 

We have settled down into win- 
ter quarters—a log cabin nest in 
the woods. This may seem a 
strange departure from the plans 
of two canoeists who left New 
York last summer to circle the 
eastern half of the United States. 
But it is only one of the mile- 
stones in our journey. 

As_ you know, Charlie Marcell 
and I started with our dog Patsy 
in June in a 20-foot canoe to cruise 
up the Hudson River, through the 
Erie Canal and Great Lakes to 
Chicago, down the drainage canal 
and Illinois River, following the 
Mississippi River to the Gulf of 
Mexico, around through the waters 
cutting the toe of Florida to the 
Atlantic, and up the coast back to 
New York. It seemed to some a 
rash undertaking for two land- 
lubbers fresh from Wall Street 
to venture on a 10,000-mile trip in 
an - canoe through sometimes 
treacherous waters, but the arti- 
ficial city existence had begun to 
pall. The spirit of the outdoors 
was in us. e wanted life, health, 
and nappingss, and we have found 
them all. Our path has been beset 
with difficulties, trials, and threat- 
ened disasters, and it has meant 
hard physical work, for it isn’t the 
lazy life, but we have also had 





lorious days; have fished and 
unted and camped—slept under 
the stars and in our tent—cooked 
over campfires, and all the while 
for six months been pumping the 
tincture of ozone into our lungs. 
We knew nothing about navi- 
gating. No one had taken a like 
trip before in a craft of this kind, 
so we had to dope out the equip- 
ment as best we could. Our prepa- 


ration was as careful as possible, 
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WINTER QUARTERS OF THE 
VOYAGERS 


THE 


but we found it sometimes crude 
and not equal to all occasions. We 
had not gone far before a big part 
of our duffle was chucked over- 
board, for luxuries cease to be 
luxuries when they become bur- 
dens. On one-night camp stands 
it is no time to have along some- 
thing you think might come in 
handy, but you don’t know when. 
Problems unexpected have arisen, 
but it is a satisfaction to have met 
them successfully and to learn 


through the school of experience. 


When we struck Lake Erie we 
found it was a different proposition 
from the Erie Canal. he sudden 


and violent storms make it treach- 
erous at times, and this year 
brought an unusual succession of 
them which drove us in time and 
again. Four times from as many 
different camp sites we thought we 
would make Cleveland the same 
day, as it was a nice day’s run, but 
it took two weeks. That is one of 
the reasons we are tying up for the 
winter in Michigan. Instead of 
getting through Lake Erie in two 
weeks, as we had expected at the 
most, it took seven. We began to 
debate the possibility of being so 
long dslaged that the upper lakes 
would be frozen before we could 
get through, and decided in that 
event to look for a cabin some 
place in Michigan and camp for 
the winter, spending the time hunt 
ing, trapping, fishing through the 
ice, etc. hat didn’t sound so 
bad, and the more we thought 
about it the more the idea appealed 
to us, with the outcome that we 
decided to do it whether it became 
necessary or not. We were glad 
we did, for by the time we had 
reached upper Huron the blows 
had become more frequent and the 
weather was getting cold. So we 
ran into Cheboygan and after 
cruising around through the inland 
lakes and rivers picked a place that 
seemed to be ideal for our pur- 
a attractive spot on Black 
River, a few rods from Black Lake. 

So here we are in our wilder- 
ness nestled in the trees—our 
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traps are set and the woodpile 
growing. We have been feeding 
upon partridges, ducks, rabbits and 
muskrats (don’t shy at the last, for 
it is a real delicacy), and we are 
all the time getting what we sought 
when we sailed away up the Hud- 
son. There hasn’t been one 
moment since we started when we 
have regretted the undertaking, 
and the past has made us more 
eager to go through the waters 
ahead of us, always changing in 
character, and alive with new in- 
terests. When we push on in the 
spring we are planning a side trip 
up the beautiful St. Mary’s River 
to the Soo and along the shore of 
Lake Superior a way, lured by the 
tales of wonderful trout fishing in 
those wild northern streams. 

We have the confidence of old 
sea mariners now, for we have al- 
ready done what we were told we 
couldn’t. It is still ringing in_our 
ears about wrecks on e Erie, 
and cold feet at Buffalo, but 
neither has happened. We love 
the life. It hasn’t all been fun 
at the moments when the breakers 
were dashing completely over the 
canoe, or when we were crossing 
Saginaw Bay with the waves so 
high they seemed to get between 
us and the sky, or when we had 
to go overboard in the cold water 
of upper Huron to save the craft 
and outfit, but they all gave a 
tingle to sound nerves and a laugh 
afterwards, and we were glad of 
the experience. It was like the 
Irishman who liked to have a 
toothache because of the “plisure 
whin it sthopped.” 

But it isn’t necessary to know 
beforehand now to do a stunt of 
this kind. It was all new to us, 
but we learned as we went along 
and took lessons from mistakes. 
Many rough edges have been 
smoothed by taking the benefit of 
the experience of veteran campers 
and outdoor men like Capt. Warren 
H. Miller, whose work “Camp 
Craft” has been of valuable as- 
sistance by showing what he would 
do and how to do it under like 
conditions. It is packed as a text- 
book with some by Kephart and 
others, and while they do not deal 


with cruising they have been use- 
ful beyond measure in «solving 
camp problems. 

James C. Hurry. 


FOR WATERPROOFING AND 
SOFTENING LEATHER 


Epitor Fietp & StREAM: 

In your November issue of F. 
& S. Geo. W. Graham asks for a 
formula for waterproofing leather 
boots and shoes. For this pur- 
ose I find axle grease best, and 
or softening leather, either boots 
or shoes or harness I use kero- 
sene; neither of the above will 
injure leather, the kerosene will 
evaporate and leave leather as 
soft as when new. 

I know whereof I speak, having 
spent about twenty years of my 
life making boots and shoes, made 
them for butchers, fishermen, and 
rivermen. I still have a pair of 
hip boots which I made many 
years ago, they have seen hard 
service and are still waterproof 
and soft. 

Wm. BrapFEED. 


PREPARING A FUR SKIN 


Fietp & Stream Pus, Co.: 

After skinning a fur-bearing ani- 
mal and you have stretched the 
skin, what is next necessary to 
de to the skin before you can sell 
it to a dealer? 


. 
Ans.—Salt it in field. , in 
cool, dry place out of sun. Pickle 
in solution of 10 per cent sulphuric 
acid, one quart salty one gallon 
water.—Epb, 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
QUAIL SHOOTER 


Dear Mr. WarRNER: 

About a year ago I wrote a 
friend of mine in New York ask- 
ing if he should happen to know 
anyone who would like to invest 
$5,000 at 6 per cent on a good 
place in North Carolina as security, 
with shooting privileges as wel, 
to let me know. That such a party 
would have the exclusive privilege 
of hunting on a 1,000 acres addi- 
tional. It just so happened that 
there was a party inquiring for 


AND THEIR POWER CANOE—OFF ON THEIR 10,000-MILE TRIP. 


such a place with shooting privi- 
lege in the South and he was re- 
ferred to me, and the deal was 
closed at once. 

As both parties were highly 
pleased, I thought in your position 
you might know of someone who 
would like to have a mortgage on 
180 acres of my land, 50 acres 
under high state of cultivation, 
with two tenant houses, barns, etc., 
the rest in woodland. Fifty acres 
is rented this year for $350. 

I need $3,000 at 6 per cent for 
five years, and if you should hap- 
pen to know of any such person I 
would appreciate your referring 
him to me at once, as I would like 
to make some arrangement imme- 
diately. 

In addition to the mortgage on 
this land as security, the investor 
would have the full hunting and 
fishing ~~ on this land, and 
on all the lands I have a privilege 
to hunt on, which, you know, this 
year amounts to about 15,000 
acres. 

Wayne McNEILL. 

Note.—If anyone is looking for 
shooting privileges in North Caro- 
lina and wants some real good 

uail shooting, it might be worth 
their while to take this matter up 
with Mr. McNeill, as I have just 
returned from a_ week’s hunting 
trip with Mr. McNeill, and hunted 
over a part of this 15,000 acres, 
and can assure you that the quail 
hunting will be all and more than 
you expect. The ground was very 
dry, for they hadn’t had any rain 
for a month and a half, and it 
was almost impossible for the dogs 
to work, but under these condi- 
tions we put up over 5 to 15 coveys 
a day on one strip and 4 coveys 
in a little strip of pine not over 
300 yards long. 

The fact that we hunted from 
Mr. McNeill’s house on foot, and 
the entire five days’ hunting was 
done within a radius of four miles 
of the house, and most of it in 
sight of the house, will give you 
an idea of the shooting Mr. Mc- 
Neill offers someone who would 
like to make this investment. 

E. F. Warner, 
Publisher. 
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BOB-WHITE—HIS BREEDING, 
PROTECTION AND INCREASE 


By E. A. Quarles 


Director, Department of Game 
Breeding and Preserving 





Courtesy American Game Protec- 
tive Association 


PART II. 


The Breeding Coop 


“The breeding stock is paired u 
arbitrarily the last week in Marc 
and placed in pens. These consist 
of a coop with a wire-covered run 
in front and one pair is placed in 
each coop. The coop is 3 feet 
square, 8 feet high in front and 2 
feet in the rear. The roof is 4 
feet long and 3 feet 7 inches 
wide and a‘door 2 feet square is 
placed on one side. In front is 
placed a_ solid sliding door 14 
inches wide and 15 inches high 
and immediately above it is a ven- 
tilating hole 14 inches long and 
8 inches wide which may be cov- 
ered with fly screen wire or 
inch wire cloth. 

“The coop is constructed of \4- 
inch boards and the roof is cov- 
ered with roofing paper and has 
a 65-inch overhang at the front. 
Inside the coop coffee sacking is 
hung 3 inches under the roof to 
prevent the birds from injuring 
themselves in case they attempt to 
fly. A roost and small evergreen 
branch are placed inside each coop, 
together with a drinking foun- 
tain, grit and charcoal. 

“The wire run in front of the 
coop is 8 feet square and 8 feet 
high. Nailed around the bottom is 
a strip of roofing 17 inches wicae 
to give added privacy to the birds. 
The framework of the pen con- 
sists of 2x2 stuff and inch-mesh 
poultry wire is used on both sides 
and top. There is a gate 2 feet 
wide and 8 feet high in the mid 
dle of the front side of the run 
and on the opposite side is an 
opening of the same size which 
is placed against the front of the 
. coop and gives the birds free 
ingress and egress from the run 
to the coop. Small evergreen 
boughs are placed in two corners 
of the run and the hen quail usu- 
ally lays her eggs under one or 
the other of these. Unlike the 
bob-whites, the California birds 
do better when an equal number 
of cocks and hens are placed in 
one pen during the breeding sea- 
son. We placed our twelve pairs 
of Californias this year in a pen 
50 feet square, selecting a bit of 





scrub pine ground and_ placing 
piles of evergreen and brush 
in it, 
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Constituents of Laying Ration 


“On April 15th a laying ration 
is started, The birds are fed 
twice a day regularly, a wet mash 
in the morning and chick grain 
at night. The mash is the same 
as previously described, the only 
difference being that it is now fed 
daily instead of two or three times 
a week. Lettuce should be given 
and cabbage, the latter broken up, 
so that the birds may better han- 
dle it. Twice a week we give 
soaked beet pulp. Be sure that 
you do not overfeed and get your 
breeders too fat. 

“Our California birds started 
laying this year on April 30 and 
stopped July 15th, though we 
found an occasional egg in August. 
Five of the hens averaged 40 eggs 
for the season. The first eggs 
were laid by the bob-whites ay 
11th and they had ended by July 


BOX FOR CARRYING NEWLY HATCHED 


CHICKS TO REARING FIELD 
Ist, though we found an egg every 
once in a while for a month or 
six weeks following. Eggs are 
gathered three times a week, two 
being left in the nest to prevent 
its being abandoned. It is essen- 
tial that the breeding pens be ap- 
proached as seldom as possible and 
only by the person who does the 
feeding. He should dress the same 
always when he is engaged in this 
work and should approach the 
pens quietly. It is well to accus- 
tom the bizds to a food call, a 
soft whistle makes a good one, 
and this should be given when- 
ever the pens are approached to 
quiet the alarm of the quail. 


Seabright Bantams for Mothers 


“Seabright bantams are used by 
us for incubating the quail eggs. 
They make excellent mothers and 
they have clean legs. a big ad- 
vantage in keeping lice off the 
young birds and avoiding scaly 
lez. We do not allow the quail 
hen to do any incubating and, of 
course, we get a larger egg pro- 
ducticn from her than is usual in 
the wild state, owing to the fact 
that we are robbing her of her 
eggs regularly and this stimulates 
her to continued efforts to acquire 
a clutch with which to begin in- 
cubating. 
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“Twelve to fifteen eggs are 
given the bantam, according to 
box for incubating. There are 
six nests to a row. and 
each row is 8 feet long. The top 
of each row serves as the bottom 
of the one which rests upon it. 
Into each nesting compartment is 
placed a sod which just fits the 
space. This is inserted grass side 
up. but the under or dirt side is 
hollowed out a bit at its center 
so as to form a slight depression 
on the grass side when the sod is 
located in the box. This depres- 
sion is lined with soft, dried grass 
or short, soft hay, thus forming 
a nest. 

“The setting hen should be dust- 
ed with insect pousse before be 
ing placed on the eggs and twice 
thereafter, but the third time 
should not be less than four 
days before the hatch is due. 

“The period of incubation is 24 
days, and it is our practice to 
let the chicks remain in the nest 
twenty-four hours after the first 
egg pips or longer, if the chicks 
are not thoroughly dried out by 
that time. , 


Removing Brood to the Rearing 
’ field 


“The eggs are sprinkled with 
tepid water two or three _ times 
a week until three days before 
they are due to hatch, In our 
experience, the percentage of fer- 
tility is 85 to 90. 

“The chicks must be carefully 
handled in taking them to the 
rearing coop. We usc for this 
purpose the carrying box It is 
26 inches long, 11%, inches wide 
and 8% inches high, The top 
consists of a sliding door and 
there is cut in one end ot this an 
opening 5 inches long and 8 inches 
wide for convenience in taking 
the chicks out. The interior is di- 
vided into six chambers of equal 
width. Fine, short hay is placed 
at the bottom of these chambers. 
Ventilation holes are bored near 
the top of the sides and there is 
a handle affixed to the cover for 
ease in carrying. 

“Any well-drained spot contain- 
ing sufficient vegetation to attract 
insects will do for a seating field. 
Our practice in taking off the 
hatch is as follows: 

“First with a scythe we mow 
the space in the rearing field on 
which we, have decided to locate 
the coop and run. The hen is then 
taken off and placed in a loose- 
woven sack; the chicks are then 
placed in the carrying box de- 
scribed above and the journey to 
the rearing field is begun. The 
chicks are put in the coop and then 
the hen is placed on the ground 


and allowed to walk in through 
the small i 


side door shown in the 
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COOP AND RUN 


illustration. The chicks will soon 
be cheeping their contentment as 
they hover under their foster 
mother. 


How to Make a Rearing Coop 


“A description of the rearing 
coop and run should be given at 
this point. The coop is 16% inches 
wide and 18% inches long. Its 
height at the front is 18% inches 
and at the rear 10 inches. The 
roof is 30 inches long and 22 
inches wide and is made of tongue 
and groove stuff. Three slats, 
10% inches long, 2 inches wide, 
at the front afford ingress and 
egress to the chicks but keep the 
mother confined. four slats of 
the same dimensions are nailed to 
strips and placed in a slide imme- 
diately back of the stationary slats 
so that by moving them to the 
right or left, as the case may 
be, they close the front of the 
coop by covering the space_ be- 
tween the stationary slats. Above 
the slats is an opening 12 inches 
long and 5 inches wii e, covered 
with fly screening for ventilation. 

“On one side cf the coop is a 
door 7% inches wide and 5% 
inches high for convenience in 
taking the hen or chicks out. 
Half-inch ventilation holes are 
bored near the tops of the sides. 
A ‘shutter’ 1644 inches wide and 
19%4 inches long is constructed 
jor shading the front of the coop 
when the sun gets too warm or 
there is danger of rain blowing 
in. It can also be used as a floor 
to the coop if the ground is damp. 

Construction of the Run 

“The run which goes in front 
of the rearing coop is 17 inches 
wide (the sides should fit flush 
against those of the coop to pre- 
vent the chicks escaping) 7 feet 
long and 1 foot high. The end 
which goes next to the coop is, 
of course, open and the other end 
is composed of a door which slides 
up and down. The sides are solid 
boards and the top is covered with 
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half-inch wire cloth. Across the 
end farthest from the coop and at 
the middle are nailed 12-inch 
boards which serve the double 
purpose of bracing and_ shading 
the run. The wire cloth is not 
fastened to the run for a space 
of 10 or 12 inches at the end 
nearest the coop, as it is necessary 
to reach in the run at this point 
and place the food on wooden 
trays 12 inches long and 5% 
inches wide, which have a quar- 
ter-inch edge to prevent the food 
from rolling to the ground. 


(To be continued.) 


GAME FARM FOR MICHIGAN 


The Public Domain Commission 
of Michigan now has charge of 
the game department in that State, 
and it is anticipated that a con- 
siderable sum of money will be 
realized from the recently enacted 
resident license law. With the 
funds at its command, the com- 
mission is seeking to expend it 
along lines that will be for the 
best interest of the State. In this 
connection it has authorized State 
Game Warden Oates to establish 
a_game farm, and a progressive 
administration of game affairs is 
expected, as the commission is 
composed of men of high charac- 
ter and ability. Its chairman is 
Julius E. Beal and its secretary 
A. C. Carton. 


MICHIGAN WILD LIFE CON- 
SERVATION ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 


The State Convention of the 
Michigan Wild Life Conservation 
Association, consisting of enthusi- 
astic Michigan sportsmen gathered 
from all over the State, will be 
held in Saginaw, February 23, 24 
25 and 26, 1916. Seven thousan 
people were at the last State meet 
and undoubtedly a still greater 
attendance will gather here. 

Hon. Wm. B. Mershon, a resi- 


dent of Saginaw, who is probably 
the best known Michigan man in- 
terested in the conservation of 
wild life and the promotion of 
everything relating to true sports- 
manship and outdoor recreation, 
is president of the State Associa- 
tion, and, as you undoubtedly 
know, is also prominently con- 
nected with the leading National 
organization as well. 

he meetings referred to will be 
held in the city Auditorium, a fine 
structure in which four thousand 
people can be seated at one time. 
Government Departments will par- 
ticipate and well-known speakers 
will be heard, while stereopticon 
and moving pictures of hunting, 
camping and fishing scenes will be 
projected by the finest apparatus 
manufactured. 

The Michigan Fish Commission 
and the Game, Forestry and other 
State departments will be repre- 
sented with large, interesting dis- 
plays. Almost everything pertain- 
ing to outdoor life will also be 
exhibited by individuals. Dia- 
grams of Auditor'um area will be 
supplied and no charge is to be 
made for floor space to exhibitors 
who are accepted by the committee. 
Equipment of all kinds will be 
shown, including guns, rods, tackle, 
food and drink, tents, fine dogs, 
cameras, books and magazines, 
clothing, motors, etc., etc.; in fact, 
nothing of interest to the lover 
of the outdoors will be omitted. 

Harvey A. Penny, 
Secy.-Treas. 


REPORT OF MARION COUNTY 
FISH AND GAME PROTEC- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 
Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: . 


I am enclosing statement of the 
work of restocking the waters of 
Marion County and adjoining In- 
diana waters by the Marion County 
Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. This organization was or- 
ganized in 1907, immediately built 
a black bass hatchery, which has 
been in operation ever since. It 
has increased its output each suc- 
cessive season. Its members are 
Marion County fishermen, who pay 
$3 yearly dues, which is used in 
the operation of its bass hatchery. 
The hatchery ponds are located in 
Riverside Park, eokRY Ind. 

A total of 175, 586 fish were 
planted in te Marion County 
waters from this hatchery; 78,300 
fish were also furnished to other 
parts of the State. These fish 
were large and small-mouth black 


bass. 
Gustav A. T. Meyer. 





SOME LEADERS FOR 
MARCH 


Hunting Kenai White 
Sheep—Moose Hunting in 
Manitoba—King Fishing on 
the East Coast of Florida— 
Game Farming for Pleasure 
and Profit—Trout Fishing 
for Tyros. 














NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIA- 
TION NOTES 
Legislation in the interest of 
civilian rifle shooting was consid- 
ered at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Rifle 
Association on November 29. 
President Libbey announced that 
the Secretary of War will ask 
Congress at the coming session 
for an appropriation of $30,000 
for the National Board for Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice for general 
use in promoting rifle ene 
among civilians. It is _ expecte 
this will be made available for 
payment of markers and scorers 
on State ranges for such targets as 
are provided for civilian shooters. 
The National Rifle Association 
voted to ask Congress for a na- 
tional charter and an annual ap- 

propriation of $25,000. 

‘The results of a meeting held 
between the , Secretary and As- 
sistant Secretary of War and the 
president and secretary of the as- 
sociation that day, were re orted. 
The recommendations for legisla- 
tion adopted at the matches in 
Florida were gone over with the 
War Department officials as well 
as recommendations previously 
made by Col. Libbey. The De- 
partment officials were most favor- 
ably impressed and more than 
anxious to meet the wishes of the 
the country as_ ex- 


riflemen of z 
pressed in the recommendations, 
and the future looks very bright 


for real and practical assistance 
from both the Department and 
Congress, especially looking to the 
adoption of a national policy of 
range construction throughout the 
country. The idea of the As- 
sistant Secretary of War is that 
Congress should provide for a 
commission and funds for its use 
to investigate thoroughly the ques- 
tion and make a survey of the 
entire country, selecting the most 
suitable and available places for 
the construction of ranges with a 
view of such ranges being avail- 
able for construction and instruc- 
tion camps as well as for civilian 
clubs, such commission to be com- 
posed jointly of members of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
N. h. A. 


A plan was presented by Attor- 
ney S. S. Holmes, of Chicago, who, 
in connection with prominent men, 
including J. Ogden Armour, have 
incorporated the U. S. Municipal 
Rifle Clubs, and propose to con- 
struct ranges and organize N. R. 
A. clubs in the cities, towns and 
townships of the 116 counties in 
Illinois. The plan was favorably 
received and will probably receive 
favorable endorsement after cer- 
tain features have been thoroughly 
understood. 

Announcement that 


was made 


the Secretary of the Treasury had 
given the use of the basement of 
a Government building at 15th 
street and Pennsylvania avenue 
for rifle practice among civilian 
rifle clubs 01 the District, and the 
association voted an appropriation 
to put the range in order. 

One hundred rifle clubs have en- 
tered the indoor league matches 
which the N. R. A. will conduct 
this winter, as follows: 44 civilian 
clubs, 35 college clubs, 12 military 
school and 9 high school rifle clubs. 


MORE POWER IN THE SHOT- 
GUN 


PART II, 
Edward C. Crossman 


As the 12 bore can be raised 
in power to the ordinary 10, so can 
the smaller bores be hoisted in effi- 
ciency, provided they are_repre- 
sented by first-rate, well-made 
guns, not of the featherweight va- 
riety. A well-made, high-priced, 
featherweight 20 bore is quite like- 
ly to be safer than the cheaper 
and heavier weapon, but the recoil 
developed by going above factory 
20-bore loads is not at all pleasant, 

Factory 16-gauge loads run from 
the pathetic affair of 2 drams, %4 
oz, up to 2% drams, 1 oz. Duck 
shooters, owning guns of fair 
weight, and made with long cham- 
bers, use shot charges up to 1% 
oz. with 34% to 3% drams of 
powder to drive the shot. So you 
see a factory list represents—not 
as they would have you believe, 
the best proportions of powder 
and shot for that bore, but the 
best loads for the average run of 
guns which takes in some mallea- 
ble iron affairs that never could 
et through the heavy proof of the 
‘nglish laws regarding gun-ma- 
king. Always do the factories play 
safe, and to do this they have to 
consider some mighty poor speci- 
mens of gun building. 

In our 20-bore list of loads we 
find 244 and % oz. the heaviest 
combination listed. 

Against this we find one of the 
greatest of English gunmakers 
recommending these combinations: 
Gun to weigh 5% lIbs., load %, oz. 
of shot, 25g drams of a bulk pow- 
der, giving considerable ginger for 
this weight. Gun to weigh 5 lbs. 
14 oz., load 1 1-16 to 14% oz. of 
shot. Or gun to weigh 5 lbs. 10 
oz., load 1 oz. of shot and 2% 
drams of powder. 

_In spite of the ideas of the Eng- 
lish, there is nothing gained by 
sticking more than an ounce of 
shot in the 20, and this only 
when using large shot, 65’s_ or 
larger. A load of %& oz. of shot, 
an then 234 drams of pow- 
der in a 2% casing with soft 
wadding, will develop the high- 


est efficiency of the little gun. 
Or the same powder load with a 
full ounce of Jarge shot will raise 
the pressures but little. The true 
20-bore fiend with heavy gun of 
this bore has been known to use 
ie as ¥% oz. of shot, and 
2% drams of powder—but it is 
not a combination to use in a 
light weight—below 644 lb.—or in 
a cheap gun of uncertain con- 
struction, 

I have shot for some time a 
special load in a 6 lb. 20 bore 
with beautiful results, 234 drams 
powder, % oz. 7% shot, loaded in 
24-inch case, with a 3-inch wad 
as the piece de resistance of the 
wad combination. 

_ Most 20 bores are chambered 
for the 24-inch case, which is a 
mistake. A good load, like the 
one mentioned, or even the 2% 
drams, % oz. combination, cannot 
be put into the 24-inch case and 
leave any room for adequate wad- 
ding. And in high-speed loads, 
particularly in smail guns, plenty 
of wadding is indicated to cushion 
the jar of starting the shot, and 
to keep the hot powder gases out 
of the shot, 

A gun chambered 256 inches 
will handle either the 2% or the 
2%-inmch case satisfactorily, One 
ot the largest of American double 
gun builders advises the use of 
2%-inch cases in their 24-inch 
chambers, but while their special 
form of cone may allow this it is 
not good medicine in the aver- 
age gun. A case % inch longer 
than the chamber is well and good, 
but % inch too long is not right. 

So the 2%-inch chamber is 
probably the best to order, for 
then, regardless of the small loads 
one may use, the long case and 
lots of wadding to fill up makes 
better shooting than the short case 
ever will do, Not for fun alone 
did the men whose business it was 
to win use the 3-inch cases in 
their 12 bores in the days ot live 
pigeon shoots. The exigencies of 
the pumpgun construction do not 
alter the facts about the lengths 
of shells. 

Of course, a reasonable query 
to these tales of ways of getting 
more out of the gun is, why not 
use a gauge rarger if it is ad- 
visable to make the one chosen 
lap over into the next size above? 

In the case of the 12, the an- 
swer has been given; it is unwise 
to go over this gauge unless con- 
ditions absolutely demand it. 

In the case of the smaller guns, 
many a man finds the 20 or the 
16 bore just his size, and ade- 
quate for nearly all his shooting. 
Only once or twice a year he may 
want to get out of his little gun 
all there is in it to buck a hard 
er game than that for which he 
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purchased the gun. Then, if his 
gun is a good one, he can most as- 
suredly load it to give results that 
will equal the ordinary factory 
stuff of the next size larger, if not 
to considerably exceed it, 

It is well to remember that while 
pressures are higher, yet the same 
amount of shot, loaded into the 
next bore smaller, will give as high 
velocities as the larger gun, with 
considerably less powder. Con- 
versely with the same load all the 
way through, far higher velocities 
are obtained from the small bore 
than from the large. The 2% 
drams, % oz. load in the 20 bore 
is a far more efficient load than 
it is in the 16—for the reasons 
set forth above. 


LOADS IN THE 16-BORE 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I have bothered you by two pre- 
vious letters asking questions, and 
[ now send you another, but I 
beg that you overlook this continu- 
ous questioning, for I am greatly 
interested in the subject with no 
one to get information from but 
you. I would like to know what 
is the heaviest load of powder 
practicable for a shell made for a 
16-gauge pump gun. The game in 
this country affords many long 
shots and also, it being hard to 
kill, the hardest shooting load 
sible seems desirable. Would a 
heavy load such as 28, 26 or 25 
grains of powder have any ad- 
vantages over the 22-grain load? 

DanitEL GoopMAN, 

Ans.—We would prefer reducing 
the shot by 1/16 oz. and not add- 
ing more powder, to get more 
driving power in your 16, espe- 
cially in a pump gun where shell 
length is limited. As you state 
the conditions it looks like a 12- 
gauge proposition.—Ep. 


RIFLE SIGHTS AND HOLDING 
PART II. 
By Warren H. Miller 


Continuing with the discussion 
of the rear sight; in part I. we 
had described one or two forms 
of rear suitable for woods 
work and proved excellence, 
also the use at the peep sight for 
rapid sighting and Ene on run- 
ning big game. Never depend on 
a peep alone. There will come 
many a shot when the light is so 
bad that no quick .sight can be 
had with it, and not a few where 
no sight at all can be made. I 
have shot grouse over the open 
bar when it was so dark that only 
the dim black outline of the bird 
and the shadowy bulk of the front 
sight could be made out, yet it 
meant meat for the mulligan that 
very night. Have your peep 
either folding or flexible, if a tang 
sight, and raisable if a receiver 
peep, putting a folding leaf or bar 
sight in the old buckhorn notch so 
that it can be folded flat down on 
the barrel when the peep is in 
use. Do not try to have both 
tang peep and leave in the buck- 
horn, for the notch of the latter 
gets right into the peep line of 
sight and you are simply shooting 
a buckhorn notch with restricted 
eyesight and all the advantages of 
the peep are at once lost. And 
see to it that these 


things all 
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“work” properly; that the leaf 
sights are not so loose as to be 
continually falling back out of 
plumb, that the peep. releases 
easily and does not stick any- 
where, and also that it is lined 
up true, for, as we showed in 
Part I., while it makes little dif- 
ference if the front sight is not 
absolutely centered in the aper- 
ture, it makes a vast difference if 
the peep itself is not on the true 
centerline. As they come from 
the factory those that I have used 
have been horribly out of true, 
requiring several shims of paper 
under their pedestal on one edge 
or the other to throw the peep 
aperture over on to the exact 
centerline. 

The choice of a front sight re- 
quires quite as much thought as 
the rear one. The military front 
sight, showing a black, square sec- 
tion to the eye, will give the user 
many a heartache if he hunts deer 
with it. Some sort of bright front 
is essential on game, for a black 
sight is lost against the dim colo- 


ration of the animal. The mili- 
tary sight is also too high, too 
weak and movable for hunting 


purposes, and the steel shield that 
guardsmen carry to slip over it 
would have no place at all in the 
woods. I made a fair hunting 
sight out of the one on a Mauser 
that once owned by filing a 45 
degree flat across the upper rear 
corner of the sight. It gave a 
square, well-defined, bright bar of 
light for the front sight, one 
easily seen against dim brown and 
gray shapes, and one that would 
reflect skylight back into the eyes 
much later in the day than a bead 
could be seen clearly, Fred Vree- 
land, of the Camp Fire Club, a 

lied this idea to a knife blade 
Continer sight originally; he filed 
a long slant on the rear face of 
the sight so that it would reflect 
light back into the eyes, making 
it always a bright sight. The 
plumb vertical rear face seen on 
so many front sights is a deceiv- 
ing thing. Swing the rifle around 
and note how the o sight goes 
from black as you face the light, 
through a shiny white line along 
either edge as you swing across 
the light, to full white when the 
light shines full on that plumb 
rear face. Any sight | that makes 
all those changes is “too many” 

for a hunter to keep track of 
when the game 1s on the jump. 
I have obviated it on my two big 
game rifles by filing that same 45 
degree fiat across the rear upper 
corner, the whole face of the flat 
being "only a sixteenth inch. It 
presents a square, bright bead in 
all lights, no matter how you 
swing the rifle, because it reflects 
overhead light’ which is constant. 
I like it better than the gold and 


ivory beads because these are 
more or less weak, and the plain 
front sight is undoubtedly the 


strongest and simplest thing of the 
kind made. For those who prefer 
the bead I should think that the 
gold bead front sight would be 
the best selection, as it is strong, 
and shows up equally well on 
brown, black, or white game. 
Having chosen the sights, the 
next important thing is the ranges 
you can get with them. A rifle 
sighted “point blank” at 200 yards 





will miss you a lot of game in 
the woods, for seldom do you get 
any such range, and you will al- 
ways have to hold under to score 
a hit at shorter ranges. The aver- 
age woods rifle shoots some such 


cartridge as the .30-30, .30-40, 
.303, .30 Govt., .85 and .405, ali 
of which will have about a six- 


inch trajectory at 200 yards, that 
is, the bullet will be six inches 
high in mid-flight at 100 yards. 
Therefore, if you put the bead to 
break his shoulder or hit just back 
of the shoulder in the heart at 
100 yards the bullet will go over 
him, even if you draw the front 
sight just right. There is no use 
saying that you will always hold 
under to allow for this; in the ex- 


citement of shooting at game you 
have a lot of things to think about, 
finding a clear space to shoot, 
getting the mitt off your trigger 
finger, getting the strap under 
your elbow if you use one, watch- 
ing his jump, finding the right 
lead—if added to all this you 
have to do some lightning calcu- 
lations for an imaginary spot six 
inches under where you have al 


ready figured, the chances are you 


will forget all about it or guess 
wrong, with the result of a miss. 
No; the thing to do is to see that 


the rifle shoots “‘point blank” at 
100 yards and then hold high or 
draw coarse when you get a long 
range shot. Most hunting rifles 
are already sighted to hit where 
the bead or top of sight is held at 
100 yards, but some field practice 
with them until you know just 
where your groups land is essen- 
tial. A shot then offered at 75 
yards or 125 will not introduce a 
ight error of more than an inch. 
Any fool can hit a vertical string, 
cutting it and bringing down the 
apple for the applause of the mul- 
titude, but now is the time to 
learn your front so nicely that 
you can hit a horizontal string! 
Having gotten well acquainted 
with your rifle at 100 yards and 


vicinity, so that you know what 
she will do when you see your 
sights in a certain position, the 


next thing is to provide for long- 


range work, 200, 300 and 400 
yards. There are two ways to 
allow for increased range—see 


more of your front sight, or raise 
the rear sight a definite amount. 
All receiver peeps are_ provided 
with such a quick method of shift- 
ing the rear sight for various long 
— that it takes but a moment 
2 eae down the releasing lever, 
wt up the frame to the required 
mark, and tighten the lever again. 
One can do it without hardly 
taking eye off the game, making 
all the changes with the hands 
alone and just glancing down to 
see the right mark for an instant 
while the thumbs finish the change. 
o do more than this it is hope- 
less to ask of a big game hunter, 
who, after a stalk of four hours 
around a great mountain rim is 
going to risk his shot by monkey- 
ing with a burl nut or other com- 
licated adjustment when he 
snows that any minute the ram 
or goat may wind him, or take 
alarm from some other cause and 
start to move while the rifle is 
being resighted? The quickest 
range shifting device is the com- 
bination of three leaf sights either 




















on one base or three bases, any 
one of which can be pushed up 
with a move of the thumb, never 
taking the eyes off the game and 
never moving the rifle from ready 
position. The flat bar rear sight 
and straight front sight permit of 
very accurate cutting off of the 
amount of front sight seen to one 
who knows his rifle. The three 
leaf sights together on a modern 
rifle hardly involve a change in 
height of over a sixteenth of an 
inch, and any practiced marksman 
can cut off a like amount from his 
front sight with a little practice at 
known ranges. 

The tang peep is at its greatest 
disadvantage in this shifting of 
ranges. It has a burl nut on the 
sleeve and a locknut under this. 
You are to loosen the one and 
turn the other so as to raise the 
peep shank to a given notch cut 
on it beforehand; absolutely too 
much to ask of a huhter whose 
stalk is made and whose game is 
already uneasy or maybe running. 
The peep cuts off nothing of the 
front sight; you see all of it, the 
barrel and the game and a lot of 
the scenery besides. It is fine and 
quick within its range; outside of 
it your best plan is to know how 
much over him to hold the bead 
for longer ranges. A final thing 
that must be looked to on the tang 
peep is its position forward of the 
eye on the tang. With the kick 
of such a powerful weapon as the 
.835 Winchester, for instance, the 
least distance it should be for- 
ward of the eye to prevent its 
being kicked back into the eye 
socket, or else strike your frontal 


bone is 2 inches. This will 
clear for offhand and sitting posi- 
tions; prone, your head is so 


much farther forward that it will 
surely come into your eye and 
you must hold your head back to 
allow for it. Many of the flex- 
ible tang pares are set so far 
back for the particular rifle for 
which they are sold that they will 
come back into your eye anyhow; 
the makers were evidently so 
much more interested in dodging 
the breech bolt with their precious 
sight that they gave no thought to 
the shooter’s optic. However, a 
good tang peep is such a joy for 
quick and accurate shooting at 
anything near its normal range 
as to be worth some trial to find 
the right peep for your rifle. The 
one sold for the model ’94 Win- 
chesters fits the model ’95 .35 
caliber much better than the one 
sold for that rifle itself. I would 
not shoot the latter for the sake 
of my eyes, as it sets the tang 
half an inch farther back than the 
one for the model ’94, and this 
latter one is only just enough 
forward to clear your eye when 
the rifle kicks back. For a larger 
man, with heavier bones and 
more flesh on them this would not 
be the case, probably, but when 
ee do get a tang peep see that it 
as not this fault, and, if it has 
look over the stock and pick out 
one that sets it further forward. 
Never mind the bolt running into 
it; it makes not the slightest dif- 
ference in the action, and the 
flexible feature of the sight is for 
that very purpose of rolling back 
when the bolt pases over it. 

(To be continued) 
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THE 


MY SPORTING KRAG CARBINE 
Ralph F. Rhodes 


The gun described below may 
be of interest to those who have 
not a surplus of this world’s goods 
and yet are possessed of a large- 
sized desire to own a modern 
high-powered rifle. I went into 
the woods last year on rather short 
notice, and the short time at my 
disposal prevented my securing a 
gun of my own, and while the one 
that 1 had was perhaps all that 
could be desired, yet it was not 
mine. 

Membership in a rifle club that 
is affiliated with the National Ritle 
Association carries with it the 
privilege of purchasing certain 
arms trom the Government at 
very reduced prices and there is 
listed in the ordnance supplies 
that are sold to such clubs the fol- 
lowing: “U. S. Magazine Car- 
bine, cleaned and repaired, $2.50.” 

had seen one of these guns and 
I found that ~cleaned and _ re- 
paired” meant a job very thor- 
oughly done, in fact, it is often 
hard to tell the difference between 
“cleaned and repaired” and “‘new,’ 
so 1 bought one. The $3.30 that I 
paid for it was divided up as fol- 
lows: For the gun at the armory 
at Springfield, Mass., $2.50; for 
one-tourth of the cost of the box 
in which it came, $0.55, for the 
gun came in the same box with 
three other guns that were ordered 
by other members of the club at 
the same time; for my share of the 
expressage, $0.25. 

1 did not like the military sights 
that adorned the top side of the 
barrel, for they will not do when 
a quick shot in poor light is very 
des:rable, so 1 began to look up a 
sight outfit that, to my mund, 
would be more suitable tor work 
in the woods. Finally 1 spent 
$3.40 for a Lyman No. 33 rear 
sight and a No. 26 of the same 
make for the muzzle pointer. The 
next job was to get the military 
sights off and my sporting combi- 
nation on. 

I have a friend that keeps a 
gun store, and in the back of this 
store he has a shop. His name is 
Bill, and Bill loves to tinker on 
anything that happens to interest 
him, Get him interested in a job 
and he will do that job and do it 
right if it takes him all Summer. 
I took the gun and the sights and 
went down to see Bill and have a 
consultation. Well, Bill got inter- 
ested pretty shortly and nothing 
would do for him but that he must 
be the surgeon to get after this 
eg case, and | was willing. 
“he first thing that he did was to 
take off the military sights, for 
they were the worst offenders. 
This ieft two holes in the top of 
the barrel and in these holes he 
put two headless screws. On top 
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of the barrel there was a piece of 
wood that is labeled a “hand pro- 


tector.” Bill allowed that he did 
not “‘callate’ that I ever would 
shoot the gun so fast that I 


would need a hand protector on 
the barrel, so he thought the best 
thing to do was to take the thing 
off tor good. It was held to the 
barrel by two clips, so the process 
of taking it off was just to take it 
off. The next thing that he did 
was to take off the stock. This he 
placed in the corner, saying that 


maybe we would need it later. In 
the illustration the side plate 
marked A came off next. This left 


the barrel with the dangdest piece 
of iron hanging to it that you 
ever saw. 

The Lyman No. 33 sight is com- 
posed principally of two parts, the 
sight base and the elevating piece 
that carries the sight aperture. 
These two parts were separated 
and the sight base placed against 
the receiver. The location of the 


two holes in the sight base was 
then marked on the receiver and 
Bill began to look around for 


drills and such for making holes in 
steel. hat he wanted to do was 
to drill two holes in the receiver 
and then tap them for the screws 
that were to hold the sight to the 
gun. Well, the drill was found 
and the job started. Bull could 
make the drill go round all right, 
but the drill would not go in. ‘he 
trouble was that some tellow ovey 
at Springfield had _ case-hardened 
that receiver, and from what Bull 
said he had done a fine job while 
he was at it. The two holes were 
finally drilled and tapped, but only 
after much time and labor had 
been spent and some half-dozen 
drills and taps had been thrown 
into a can where sawdust and used 
“tinecut” are kept. Bull is not a 
profane man usually, but while this 
drilling and tapping business was 
going on he rid himself of some 
very original remarks. The sight 
base was then put on and it looked 
like a pretty nifty job. The next 
job was to replace the side plate, 
above mentioned. There is a spur 
on this side plate that used to live 
where the sight base now was, so 
that this spur had to be ground off. 
This took only a few minutes after 
the emery wheel got speeded up. 
The ivory bead front sight then 
took the place of the military 
front sight without any trouble. 
What followed the putting on of 
the sights was done only after 
much discussion, accompanied by 
much burning of tobacco and the 
viewing of all the other guns that 
Bill had in his shop. No one Lked 
the shape of this carbine stock, 
and while I thought it was good 
enough, Bill said that he thought 
that it would stand quite a lot of 
whittling and still be serviceable. 
e sent me home for my shot- 
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gun, and when he got his hands on 
it, tears came to my eyes, tor he 
began to look around for screw- 
drivers and things. He took off 
the butt-plate of the shotgun and 
ihe steei butt-plate of the carbine 
and clamped them together. On 
the steel plate he marked the shape 
of the shotgun plate, and atter the 
emery wheel had been busy for 
«bout five minutes the butt-plate of 
the carbine had quite a tamiliar 
look. ‘The ritie stock was then 
shaped down tiush with this new 
shape by beginning at the grip of 
the stock. <A time tle and fine 
sandpaper completed the shaping 
of the stock, and after the barre 
was attached, Bill handed the gun 
to me with instructions to rub into 
the stock at least a dozen coats of 
boiled linseed oil. L put on the 
oil and rubbed till 1 was nearly 
ready for the hospital, but the 
resuit Was very gratitying. 

\s | said before, Bill was thor- 
ough, and he was not satisned till 
the gun was tried out, so our out- 
hts were packed and we got aboard 
the train for the Maine woods. 
We arrived at our destination 
about noon of the second day and 
that afternoon was devoted to set- 
ting the sights on the rifle. A 
target was sect up at 100 yards and 
the nrst shot tired. The bullet hole 
showed about 12 inches high and 4 
inches to the right. <A little tin- 
kering with the rear sight and the 
next shot centered the black. 

larly the next morning, before 
sun had begun to show over 
old Moxie Mountain, we had 
breaktast, and as we started down 


the road for our hunting grounds, 
1 placed in the gun six brand-new 
cartridges in the ends of which 


were <%20-grain soft-nosed bullets. 
About 2:00 P.M., while I was in 
quite a dark thicket, 1 saw a deer 
from the ground and stand 
facing me about 60 yards away. 
1 got a quick aim—thanks to those 
sights—-and hired. As soon as pos- 
sible, and that was pretty soon, I 
got to that deer. It was as motion- 


rise 


less as if it had been shot for a 
week instead of a few seconds. 
The bullet had entered the neck 
and had taken a course down the 
spinal column, and when we cut 
the deer up, the backbone for 
about ten inches was in pieces 
about the size of walnuts and 


smaller. I did not fire at another 
deer on the trip, so I do not know 
what the gun would do again, but 
I have my suspicions. 


_ lt now have a gun that weighs 
7¥2. pounds, balances nicely, and 
it has pertormed to my utmost 
satisfaction. So far I have paid 


for it only $6.70, but on this last 
trip the stock has roughed up a lit- 
tle and | am afraid 1 will have to 
buy some more linseed oil. This 
is the history of the realization of 
a great desire, so if you are in the 
same boat, go thou and do like- 
wise. 


SIDE ARMS IN THE WOODS 
Herbert K. Savage 

I never realized the value of 

having along a side arm of some 

sort until my trip to the Maine 
woods this year atter deer. 


; My 
rifle, a carbine with 22-inch besval, 
Krag car- 
single- 


30-40-220 
be 


the 
could 


shooting 


tridge, made a 


Field and Stream 


shot, small-caliber rifle by using a 
supplemental chamber aud a .32 
short cartridge. As it was the 
partridge season I was always on 
the lookout for these birds, and 
on one occasion, not having seen 
any deer s.gns for several miles, 1 
slipped in one of the supplemental 
cartridges and stalked a coupie of 
partriages which were walking 
around and teeding some hity 
yards ahead. I had covered about 
half this distance when I| heard a 
crashing in the woods over to the 
lett. 1 tried to eject the supple- 
mental, but it stuck, and jam down 
on the lever as | would, it still 
remained fast. ‘Lhe result was l 
lost a good shot at a buck which 
went bounding away up the hill- 
side. 
lf I had had some sort of side 
arm, either a single-shot pistol or 
long barreled, light calibered re- 
volver 1 should have secured the 
partridge and at the same time 
have had my chance at the deer, 
as the soft-nose cartridge would 
have been in the barrel ready for 
business, instead ot being bur.ed 
in the box magazine, held there 
by a balky supplemental chamber. 

The owner and head guide of 
the camp where | stayed never 
carried a rifle, but his side arm 
was a revolver shooting the .38 
Special cartridge. This gun had 


a six-inch barrel, and special tar- 
get sights, elevation tront and 
wind-gauge rear. With this re- 


volver he had killed a moose and 
a bear, and innumerable small 
game animais such as rabbits and 
partridge. Another guide carried 
a small caliber, high-velocity auto- 
matic pistol of foreign make, 
which he claimed was just about 
right. A member of our party had 
a .22-caliber, single-shot pistol, 
with eight-inch barrel, which cer- 
tainly did good work on the small 
game found there. 

A certain outdoor lover came in 
the office the other day to ask my 
advice about a side arm, and the 
circumstances prompting him to 
purchase such a weapon were the 
tollowing. He was up in the woods 
this last fall and one day decided 
to go after partridges instead of 
deer and bear, which he had been 
hunting with poor success for 
about a week, owing to the woods 
being dry. He took with him his 
.20-gauge, double barreled shotgun. 
About a mile from camp he jumped 
a deer, and as he had only No. 8 
shot in the gun, did not shoot. 
He figuratively kicked himself for 
not having brought along some 
sort of revolver, and resolved to 
do so in future. We studied over 
the various catalogs, and he ex- 
pressed himself in favor of an au- 
tomatic pistol with good smashing 
power. When he left the office 
his mind was finally made up, he 
went to the nearest sporting goods 
store and bought a 45-caliber au- 
tomatic pistol. This was another 
case where the side arm would 


have saved the day. 

I know of many instances where 
supplemental cartridges of .32 
caliber have failed to kill small 


game even when said small game 
was hit in a supposedly vital spot. 
I fired two shots into a partridge 
this year, the largest “Pat” I have 
ever seen, and he ruffled his 





feathers a little, ran a few -~ 
and then flew off through the 
trees. I did not intend to lose 
him and followed his line of flight 
as best I could and soon jumped 
him again. He again flew ahead 
without offering me a chance to 
shoot. I repeated the performance 
and at last killed him with my third 
shot. Both the previous shots had 
gone through the base of his neck 
and had not bothered him to any 
apparent degree. Yet the same 
.82 cartridge in a revolver was 
pretty sure of scoring a kill. 

If I were in the place of my 
friend mentioned above, I should 
have bought a revolver similar ta 
that carried by Charlie, the camp 
owner of whom | have already 
spoken. This revolver will shoot 
ye different 


cartridges, the 
short, long and Special .38’s. The 
shorts are ideal for such small- 


game work as one will need _it for 
in the woods, and the Special 
loads will stop a bear, moose, wild- 
cat or similar game, as has been 
proven time and time again. If 
one did not wish target sights, a 
gun handling similar cartridges 
may be bought for about three dol- 
lars less. Phere is also a single- 
action model made which appeals 
to me, on account of the nice hang 
of the weapon. This has the ordi- 
nary sights also, knife blade front 
and the rear sight is a groove 
along the top of the frame. I 
have seen some very pretty shoot- 
ing done with this model revolver, 
for all it is behind the times, so 
to speak, in speed of action. 

If I needed a side arm to carry 
in combination with a high-power 
rifle, then my choice would be one 
of smaller caliber. I would buy a 
revolver put out by one of the 
well-known revolver manufacturers, 
with 6-inch barrel and target sights, 
This would handle the .22 long- 
rifle cartridge, which as every one 
knows is very effective, for all its 
small size. f 

As to the method oi carrying 
the side arm, in my opinion the 
most comfortable way is in a 
shoulder holster, such as adver- 
tised under the name of Secret 
Service Holsters. These holsters 
are made with a loop to slip over 
the head and rest on the right 
shoulder, there is a strap to fasten 
around the body to keep the 
holster in place, and the revolver 
or pistol is carried under the left 
arm with the butt facing fo. ward 
ready for instant action. Of 
course it looks more picturesque 
to wear a cartridge belt buckled 
around your waist and a holster 
dangling from that, but after 
walking some distance the novelty 
wears off and the presence of the 
extra weight around your waist- 
line makes itself felt to no slight 
degree. This holster may be worn 
inside or outside of your mack- 
inaw as you prefer, and will not 
be found any more annoying to 
tote around than the ordinary 
kodak or field glass. 





Do you know about the 
Field and Stream Trophy 
Cup for trap shooting and 
casting tournaments? 



























INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION 

All trapshooters are interested 
in the results of the meeting of 
the Association, held annually 
early in December. Questions re- 
lating to the sport, and plans for 
its betterment, are econ 
discussed, and any changes whic 
give promise of adding to the 
number of its devotees are adopt- 
ed. At the meeting of the new 
pt of Directors the following 

ficers were elected for the en- 


be: year: President, T. E. Do- 
remus; vice-president, ’C. R. Bab- 
son; secretary, E. Reed Shaner; 
treasurer-manager, Elmer E, Sha- 
ner. Tournament Committee — 
T. Skelly, chairman; F. 
Drew, T. H. Keller, Jr. i 3 
Clark, L. J. Squier, R. W. Clan- 
cy, H. E. Winans. Trophy Com- 


mittee—A. F, Hebard, chairman; 
W. R. Clark, C. R. Babson. Gun 
Club Organization Committee— 
T. H. Keller, Sr., chairman; L. P. 
Smith, Edward Banks. The Grand 
American Handicap will be held 
in St. Louis, Mo., August 21 to 
25, under the auspices of the 
Louis Trapshooters’ Association. 
The Southern Handicap will be 
held at Memphis, Tenn., May 9 
to 11, under the auspices of the 
Memphis Gun Club. The West- 
ern Handicap will be held at 
Omaha, Neb., June 13 to 15, un- 
der the auspices of the Omaha 
Gun Club. The Eastern Handi- 
cap will be held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., July 18 to 20, under the 
auspices of the Keystone Shoot- 
ing League. There will be no 
Pacific Coast Handicap in 1916, 
as there were no applications re- 
ceived for this event. 

change was made in the dis- 
tribution of that part of the reg- 
istered tournament fund _ allotted 
to State tournaments. Under the 
new plan the 48 States are di- 


vided into four classes, A, B, 

and D. State tournaments in 
Class A will receive $250.00. In 
Class B, $225.00; in Class C, 


$200.00, ‘and in Class D, $150.00. 

It was decided to set aside 
$2,000.00 of the tournament fund 
ot 1916, and use this amount in 
the purchase of trophies to be 
given to all new gun clubs, or 
reorganized clubs .which have not 
been shooting for twelve months 
prior to the reorganization, and 
wh'ch have joined their respective 
State associations. 

As in 1915 all clubs asking to 
hold registered tournaments and 
requesting contributions must 
have their applications in on or 


before February 15; no applica- 
tions will be passed upon before 
that date. tate tournaments, 


leagues of gun clubs and special 
organizations are exempt from 
this rule. 





TRAPSHOOTING DEPARTMENT § 


CONDUCTED BY DAVID H. EATON 


The Association decided to pre- 


sent a trophy to the winner of 
high amateur average for 1915. 
For several years women shooters 


have been barred from entering 
the Grand American Handicap, 
but the prohibition was removed 


at this year’s meeting, and at fu- 
ture Grand Americans they will 
be allowed to compete. 

In add.tion to the high gun tro- 
phies now awarded in the Grand 
American Handicap, trophies will 
be awarded to the high guns at 
each handicap distance. These tro- 
phies are to be competed for only 
by contestants standing on the 
same mark. 

Entries in the Grand American 
Handicap will close on August 
5th, one week earlier than in pre- 
vious years. 

The following facts compiled by 
Secretary E. Reed Shaner give a 
good idea of the activity in trap- 
shooting circles during the season 
of 1915. There were 8,140 differ- 
ent shooters tak.ng part in the 
registered tournaments, and an av- 
erage attendance per tournament 
of 46.80 amateurs, and 6.18 pro- 
fessionals). The amount contrib- 
uted to registered tournaments was 
$23,900.00. Applications received 
for registered tournaments, 456. 
Tournaments registered, 333. Ap- 
plications refused, 76. Tourna- 
ments contributed to, 229. ‘Tour- 
naments registered under “‘old pol- 
icy,” 104. State tournaments reg- 
istered, 42. Tournaments regis- 
tered in Canada, 11. Tournaments 
cancelled and not counted, 11. 
Targets trapped in 332 tourna- 
ments (the report of one tourna- 
ment had not been received up to 
the time of making up report), 
4,814,260. Average number of 
targets per tournament, 14,500. 
Number of trophies contributed to 
registered tournaments, exclusive of 
the Interstate Association’s handi- 
cap events, 983; of these, 596 con- 
testants won one each; 83 won 
two; 32 won three; 11 won four; 
six won five; five won six, and 
two won seven. At the Inter- 
state Association’s handcaps 39 
trophies were awarded. 

Pennsylvania led in the number 
of registered tournaments with 38; 
$1,250.00 was contributed; 420,- 
405 targets trapped; average at- 


tendance, 46 15/19 amateurs and 
5 12/19 professionals. Illinois was 
second with 32 tournaments; 


$4,675.00; 666,275 targets, the lar- 
est number trapped in any of the 
tates; 69 25/82 average amateur 
attendance, and 7 15/32  profes- 
sionals. Iowa third with 29 tour- 
naments; $775.00; 349,715 tar- 
gets; 41 25/29 amateurs and 
4 13/29 professionals. New York, 
18 tournaments; $925.00; 227,840 
targets; 57 4/5 amateurs and 


5 14/15 professionals. The num- 
ber of different contestants in reg- 
istered tournaments has increased 
each year since 1913, when there 
were 7,014; in 1914, 7,849, and 
in 1915, 8,140. There’ were 47 
more tournaments registered in 
1915 than in 1913. In 1913 there 
were 4,526,570 targets trapped; 
the next year, 4,780,690, and in 
the year just closed, 4,814,260. 

In his report Mr. Shaner, the 
efficient manager, speaking of the 
Grand American Hand‘cap, said: 
“Its magnitude overwhelmed the 
trapshooting world. Its like has 
never been known on the planet. 
The tournament attracted the lar- 
gest gallery in the history of the 


recreation.” Having given the lar- 
gest shooting event ever held in the 
world, Mr. Shaner thinks that the 


Association should call a halt on 
the scope of the Grand American, 
and that its amb‘tion should be 
to make that event not the largest 
but the best, in existence. He 
says: ‘‘In my opinion, we should 
not cater to quantity, in preference 
to quality, and that we should not 
cheapen America’s blue ribbon 
event by reducing it to the level of 
a show.” A number of the con- 
testants expressed the opinion that 
the sport was detracted from by 
the number of contestants, one 
man styling it a “round up.’ 

Many others were enthused over 
the magnitude of the affair, and 
congratulated the Association on 
its success. It is probable that a 
smaller entry and a return to the 
five-trap system would please a 
large majority of the shooters who 
make it a point to attend this 
event each year. The question of 
providing more than fifty moneys 
in this event is one that is annu- 
ally a subject of diseussion among 


the shooters, but, as yet, no ade- 
quate scheme of distribution has 
been worked out. There is a 


chance for some expert among the 
trapshooters to make himself solid 
by working out a division provid- 
ing for 100 or more moneys, which 
shall be equitable, without split- 
ting a per cent too small. The 
entrants might be divided into 
two classes by their scores, and 
the purse divided into two equal 
parts, and then into fifty moneys 
in each class. Or Class A, con- 
sisting of the most expert ‘shoot- 
ers, might be given, say, 60 per 
cent of the total purse, and Class 
B share in the division of the re 
maining 40 per cent. 


GRAND CANADIAN HANDICAP 


This big event was brought to a 
successful close on December 4, 
after a week of shooting. The 
scores were high when the weath- 
er conditions of cold and snow 
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are considered, and the attend- 
ance from all parts of the States 
and Canada was very good. The 
feature of the tournament was the 
Internat'onal Handicap at targets, 
shot on the third day. This was 
won by W. McCance, secre- 
tary of the St. Thomas Gun Club, 
under whose auspices the tourna- 
ment was held, on a score of 96 
from 17 yards; S. G. Vance was 
second, with 93 from the 20-yard 
mark. High amateur honors on 
16-yard targets for the entire pro- 
gram went to C. D, Coburn, of 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, with 380 out 
of 400 targets. Frank S. Wright, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and S. G 
Vance, of Tillsonburg, Can., 
for second place on 374; S. 
Huntley, of Omaha, Neb.. 370, and 
Roy Bruns, of Brookville, Ind., 

369. The professionals were head- 
ed by R. O. Heikes, of Dayton, 
Ohio, with 385; Fred B. Bills, of 
Chicago, Tll., 382; J. R. Graham, 
of Long Lake, IIl., 373, and John 
S. Boa, of Montreal, Can., 363. 

On the first day C. D. Coburn 
was high amateur with 94 ont of 
100; S. A. Huntley and S. G. 
Vance 90 each; A. Corruthers, 
89. Professionals. R. O. Heikes, 
95; F. G. Bills, 91; W. S. Jones. 
1. R. Graham and Roland Day, 88 
each. On the second day the fol- 
lowing amateurs finished in the 
money; C. D. Coburn, 194 out of 
200 targets; F. S. Wright, 193; 
T. Pendergast, 190; R. H. Bruns 
and B. Ehrlich, 187 each; S. G. 
Vance and F. Kerr, 186 each; 

A. Huntley, W. A. Smith, 
H. D. Bates and G. N. Fish, 183 
each; M. Coombs. 181; J. E. Jen- 
nings, 180; T. Tomlinson, 179; 
O. C. Buck, J. McCausland, A. M. 
Mesner and H. L. Taylor, 178 
each. The high professionals were 
F. G. Bills, 194; R. O. Heikes, 
198; J. R. Graham, 187. A. C. 
Connor, of Springfield, Ill., won 
the event at 10 live pigeons with 
a perfect score; Summerhayes and 
Buck tied for second place on 
nine each. 

The third day was given up to 
the International Handicap: the 
results are given above. Three 
men tied for third place in this 
event on 91: G. N. Fish, 22 yerds; 
F_ Kerr, 19 yards, and W. A. 
Smith, 18 vards. D. Smith, 18 
yards, and T. J. Remy, 21 yards, 
tied on 90 for fourth place. 7. 
Graham was high professional with 
89; iils, 85, and 
Heikes, 84, all shooting from 23 
vards. On the fourth day H. D. 

Sates and S. G. Vance tied for 
high amateur with 98 out of 100 
targets; . Pendergast, 97; F. 
Dolson, 96; S. Huntley, J. 
MacCausland, H. W. Benson and 
T. J. Remy 95 each; W. A. Smith, 
R. H. Bruns, E. Harris, G. N. 
Fish and McNeil, 94 each; F. H. 
Willey and F. S. Wright, 93 each; 
Cc. D. Coburn, J. E. Jennings, H. 
Smith, B. Ehrlich, J. W. Brode- 
rick and W. Hart, 92 each. The 
professionals had J. R. Graham at 
the top with 98; F. G. Bills and 
R. O. Heikes, 97 each, and J. S. 
Boa, 95. In the handicap live 
bird event at 10 birds, J. W. 
Manney, 28 yards; A. C. Connor, 
32 yards: G. McIntosh, 28 yards; 
P. H. Willey, 30 yards, and J. 
Vance, 29 yards, were tied for 
first on 10 straight. S. A. Hunt- 


tied 
A. 


J. 


Field and Stream 


and H. D. Bates, 32 yards, 
and B_ Ehrlich and J. Summer- 
hayes, 30 yards, tied for second 
on nine each. 
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CHICAGO GUN CLUB 


D. E. Thomas won the fifth 
Mid-West Championship at targets 
Deceinber 10, the contest being 
held on the graunds of the Chicago 
Gun Club. The weather was bad, 
a steady rain fell all the atternoon, 
and after 4 o’clock it was a mix- 
ture of snow and rain. A pre- 
liminary event at 25 targets was 
shot, the 16 high men drawing 
numbered slips, No. 1 shooting 
against No. 2, and so on; the 
winner of the first pair shooting 
against the winner in the second 
pair, and so on. All events were 
at 25 targets a First elimina- 
tion round: J. L. Meloy 21, C. W. 
Regester 19; a F. Goodrich 20, 
bs 2 Breitenstein 15; J. Gooch 19, 
J. O'Neill 17; D. E. Thomas 24, 
H. C. Snodgrass 18; Mrs. Wink- 
ler 18, C. A. Carroll 16; B. L. 
Kammerer 24, + H. Winkler 22; 
J. Lino 22, W. P. Lewis 19; c. 
Huckins 22, T. } “Cole 20. 
round: Goodrich 20, Meloy 17; 
Thomas 25, Gooch 20; Mrs Wink. 
ler 25, Kammerer 21; Lino 24, 
Huckins 21. Semi-Final Round: 
Thomas 22, Goodrich 18; Lino 24, 
Mrs. Winkler 21. Final round: 
Thomas 23, Lino 21. The winner 
broke 94 of his 100 targets, and 
the runner-up 91. 


Second 


WEST JERSEY TRAP LEAGUE 


In the League contests at River- 
ton on December 11, the Riverton 
Gun Club team finished in first 
place with eight targets to the 
good. Three teams were entered, 
five men on a team, 50 targets per 
man. Riverton—Stackgouse 47, 
Biddle 45, Chambers 44, Dr. Mills 
43, Vaughan 43, total 222. The 
Delanco team was second with a 
total of 214, and Moorestown third 
with 188. There were 29 other 
shooters present who failed to 
qualify for their teams. Moores- 
town had 17 representatives, De- 
lanco 15 and Riverton 12. 


EVANSTON, ILL., GUN CLUB 


On December 19 Mrs. Fred E. 
Smith won first place after shoot- 
ing off a tie on 96 out of 100 with 

. M. Fetherstone, one of the 
best shots in this locality. Mrs. 
Smith had the advantage of 31 
added targets, while Fetherstone 
shot from scratch, but her victory 
was none the less creditable. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. E. Harker outclassed the 
shooters at the Fort Snelling traps 
on December 18, breaking 97 out 
of 100 in the cold and snow. Or 
December 16, F. R. Richter was 
high amateur in a field of 38 
shooters, with 95 out of 100 tar- 
gets; W. D. Mitchell and L. Maybe 
were second, with 90 each. The 
ae age = were headed by H. C. 
lirschy, with 96, and J. F. Dickey, 
with 92. 


INDIANAPOLIS GUN CLUB 


The Remy trophy was_ per- 
manently won by C. Edmon- 


son, of Clayton, Ind., on a score 
of 97. He and B. P. Remy had 
been tied for several weeks, the 
latter losing the final on a score 
of 92. Edmonson also won the 
leg on the Stutz XX cup, with 24 
out of 25 from 22 yards. Mrs. 
- Remy and Moller tied for sec- 

nd place on 21 each, from 16 
ands 5 a PM 


PALEFACE GUN CLUB 


L. F. Curtis, Newton Highlands, 
Mass., was high gun in the shoot 
at Wellington, on Dec, 18, break- 
ing 89, his handicap giving him a 
total of 99. The match was shot 
in a snow storm, and scores fell 
below the average. 


BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION 


J Snow made the good score 
of 92 in the handicap shoot on 
Dec. 18. A. B. Farmer won the 
handicap honors with a total of 
100, which included his handicap 
of 10 targets. L. Davis was sec- 
ond high scratch man, with 91. A 
severe snow storm kept the scores 
lower than usual. 


}. i. 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
NOTES 


The arrangements for the Grand 
American Handicap, at St. Louis, 
next August, are in the hands of 
“Jimmy” W. Bell (Chief Ding 
Nong); of that village, and he will 
devote his entire time to the work 
of preparation. This is assurance 
that the Interstate Association will 
find everything in perfect order 
when the Blue Ribbon event starts. 
Mr. Bell had chetes of arrange- 
ments when the G, was first 
held in ont eae Ry Ind., in 1904. 
He is one of the leading trapshoot- 
ers of the West, and has had a 
varied experience, which makes 
him an ideal man for the job. 





EXPERT ADVICE FOR 
$1.50 A YEAR 


If you are at a loss as 
to what sort of tackle is 
necessary for trout, bass, 
salmon, muscallonge, tar- 
pon, tuna, surf or other 
kind of fishing, write our 
INFORMATION BUREAU. 
Are you undecided as to 
what calibre rifle or bore 
of shotgun is best suited 
to your needs, write us. 
Are you naving trouble 
with your dog? Do you 
want to visit some certain 
section of country this 
year on your vacation, a 
section which is entirely 
new to you? We will 
gladly answer all such 
questions. We have a fine 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
in connection with our 
SPORTING AND VACA- 
TION PLACES BUREAU 
which is always at your 
service. Just drop us a 
line stating your troubles 
and we will answer by 
the next mail. 

That’s part of the serv- 
ice we give for your sub- 
scription. 














TRAINING THE BIRD DOG 

I am writing direct to you as l 
want to ask for a little informa- 
tion on bird dogs, and I feel that 
you are very familiar with these 
kind of dogs. 

am a poor man, twenty-one 
years old, working, and of course 
cannot afford to buy a trained dog, 
but thought perhaps I could buy a 
good pup and train him myself. 

have hunted woodcock and 
grouse with a friend who has a 
very nice setter, and of course 
have been crazy for a dog ever 
since. 

I would be satisfied if I could 
train a pup to point and not range 
very far away. Do you think I 
could do this with the aid of some 
trainer’s book? 

Would you be kind enough to 
tel! me where I might get a good 
reliable pup? , Would you advise 
male or female? Pointer or setter? 

My friend said that it would be 
impossible for me to train a pup 
myself. Do you think so? Of 
course, I have not had any experi- 
ence training dogs, but have al- 
ways had pet dogs, 

1. me C. 


Ans.—There is no reason why 
any man with patience, firmness, 
and a reasonable control of his 
temper should not be able to train 
a bird dog pup. We advise pur- 
chase of both “The Amateur 
Trainer,” by Ed. F. Haberlein, 
and “Modern Breaking,” by W. 
A, Bruette. Neither book is ex- 
pensive and the owner can train, 
using as much of either method as 
his own and the dog’s tempera- 
ment indicates. A good bird dog 
pup can be had from any kennel 
advertising in Fretp AND STREAM. 
Pointer or setter equally good, 
male dog preferred. 


ad 


THE BEST DOG FOR RABBITS 
AND WOODCHUCKS 


Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co. 

I am only a high school boy, 
fifteen years of age, but am a 
lover of outdoor sports and a 
faithful subscriber and reader of 
your magazine, which I enjoy very 
much, even to the advertisements. 

If it would not be too much 
trouble I wish you would tell me 
what breed of dogs or mixture of 
breeds you would recommend to 
hunt rabbits and woodchucks and 
make a good, all-around dog, also 
what material and dimensions you 
woul recommend for a wood 
chuck hook? 

Epvcar C. PALMER. 

Ans.—Beagles and Airedales are 
the best breeders for your pur- 
poses. A good beagle can be pur- 
chased at a moderate price from 
any of the dog breeders advertis 
ing in Frecp & Stream. Make 
your woodchuck hook out of a 
12-inch, three-corner file with a 
two-inch pointed hook at one end 
and an inch right turn at other. 
This to be lashed to a pole when 
dog has holed the woodchuck.—Eb. 


OVERRUNNING THE SCENT 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion to be answered through your 
magazine if possible. 

We hunt rabbits with two dogs 
one a foxhound and _ beagle and 
the other is supposed to be the 
same, though I doubt it. Well, 
the point is, they start a rabbit 
and run a short distance and lose 
him through overrunning. They 
seem to go perfectly crazy, and 
the first turn the rabbit makes 
they go on by sometimes three or 
four hundred feet pefore they find 
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IN ANSWER TO LETTERS FROM OUR READERS WE ARE PUBLISHING THE ABOVE 


PICTURE, 


TO SHOW WHAT GENUINE TENNESSEE REDBONE COONHOUNDS 


LOOK LIKE.—ED, 


out they are off trail. They start 
lots of rabbits but lose them. Now 
what in your opinion is the 
trouble? 

We run at least once a week 
and sometimes three or four times. 

I got one of my dogs from a 
popular kennel and was supposed 
to get a foxhound and beagle 
cross, but he loks more like a fox 
terrier than a hound. 


L. R. Henperson. 


The overkeenness and 
general behavior of your hounds 
can all be attributed to lack of 
work and experience. Fortunately 
they are good searchers and start- 
ers, the most important qualifica- 
tion of a hound. All they require 
is peneuses opportunities to learn 
to hold a trail and not overrun or 
be deluded by the wiles of br’er 
rabbit. 

Hunt your dogs every other day 
for a week and then every day 
for a few days. When they lose 
a trail do not let them range out 
and start another rabbit, but in- 
sist upon them working close and 
sticking to the first rabbit until 
the kill is made. By proceeding 
along these lines we assure you 
that their progress in solving the 
roblems of the trail will be grati- 
ying. 

Crosses between beagles and 
hounds frequently display a good 
deal of terrier type. In fact, when 
you begin crossing dogs, even those 
as closely related as hounds and 
beagles, you never know what to 


expect. 
Dr. W. A. Bruette. 


Ans.- 


SIZING UP THE PUPPY 
Field and Stream Pub. Co.: 
Can you give me any enlighten- 


ment as to whether there is any 
way, of telling that a puppy is well 
rear 

I recently became owner of a 
puppy whose mother is an English 
setter, father is also supposed to 
be an English setter; both are 
black and white, also my puppy 
but she has short hair, more like 
a pointer; has a good nose, long 
ears, and is very prettily marked. 

Can you tell me if there is any 
way of knowing if I have a well- 
bred dog? 


J. A. Littre. 


setter puppies are 
short-haired when very young. 
The feather does not begin to 
show until the fourth month. Ears 
at two months, however, should 
have curly, silky hair and coat 
should be silky. Get, if possible, 
mother’s pedigree. Dog will show 
up whether cross or not at about 
four months of age.—Eb. 


Ans.—All 





THAT FLY 
Alexis A. Kelsey 


For years Maine has been the 
Mecca of the summer fisherman 
of the East; of late, however, 
New Brunswick has begun to eu- 
tice some of the former visilants 
of the Rangelys and Moosehead. 
The chief reason for this is that, 
the more accessible Maine waters 
lave become somewhat fished out, 
also that the liberty of the woods 
lover who wishes to wander by 
himself is trammeled by the state 
laws regarding the con'pulsory 
use of a “guide. Moreover, certain 
sections of New Brunswick, where 
the fishing for bass, trout, and 
salmon is of the best, are no fur- 
ther away than some supposedly 
fine sections of Maine. 

st summer a combination 
these reasons led me to forsake 

“mine own, my native land,” and 
pass over into the Canadian prov- 
ince mentioned. Here it was that 
I created “That Fly,” may its 
shadow never grow less. I still 
cherish its remains, though bat- 
tered and scarred, and live with 
the fond hope of tying another on 
its waters some day. 

If the reader will take down 
his map he will see that the 
Schoodic or Grand lakes form a 
portion of the western boundary 
of New Brunswick. They com- 
prise about twenty-eight miles of 
continuous waterway, and are 
much cut up by inlets, and dotted 
with islands of some size. One 
of these inlets, known as Silas’ 
cove, is the setting of my 
story. 

I had been for a week in camp, 
which, by the way, consisted of a 
few log and frame _ buildings, 
erected by a native for the com- 
fort of fishermen, and had had no 
great amount of success, getting 
only a few medium-sized salmon 
on a troll, and meeting with the 
same luck in bait-casting for bass. 
No, don’t say it, I wasn’t mad, I 
was rather getting curious to know 
what the trouble was, for I had 
thoroughly questioned those who 
had been trying a fly while I had 
been otherwise engaged, and their 
reports had been equally unfavor- 
able. Such was the status of af- 
fairs at the end of my first week, 
and I had but a week longer here, 
as I was to meet friends eight 
days later up on the Miramichi. 

I probably reached my deepest 
depth of gloomy curiosity on a 
certain Saturday evening, after I 
had made many fruitless attempts 
for bass with about two dozen 
patterns of flies. I must say, right 
here, that the weather having 
turned suddenly hot, the salmon 
had gone into deeper water, and 
had stopped biting entirely, so 
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that the only choice remaining to 
me was bass. 

Now where a bass will refuse a 
brown hackle, it generally means 
that he is feeding upon some par- 
ticular form of insect, for which 
he will accept no substitute, and 
which usually may be found to 
differ considerably from anything 
you may have in your fly book. 

On this particular Saturday 
afternoon I had fished some two 
miles of lake pretty carefully, 
dropping my fly in all the likely 
spots around, old tree trunks, 
sunken ledges and heaps of dry- 
ky; and although I had seen fish 
rise at a distance, I had been 
unable, owing to the distance, to 
determine the natuwie of what 
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“THAT FLY” 


favorite food, 
secured but two small 
I did con- 


seemed to be their 
and had 
bass and a white perch. > 
siderable thinking that night 
around the open fire, and even 
held a long council of war with 
three other frenzied fishermen of 
the camp, but we arrived at no 
definite conclusions; we all al- 
lowed, however, that bass were 
feeding upon some form of insect 
life, and I think that each one of 
us secretly determined, that on 
the morrow he would find out be- 
fore the other fellow what that 
insect was. 

Next morning, very early, we 
pushed out in our several canoes, 
each taking a separate direction, 
and I headed for Cold Water Bay, 
a little arm of Silas’ cove, which 
lay some five miles distant from 
the camp. Here I toiled perspir- 
ingly, now at the paddle, now 
with my rod until well along to- 
ward three o’clock in the after- 
noon. I had seen quite a number 
of rises here on the day previous, 


and was getting rather disappointed 
with the two or three very small 
fish which had so far rewarded 
my day’s labors. 

Stopping to fill my pipe, I sud- 
denly both saw and heard, near 
a little point just ahead of me, 
a noble splash from a rising fish, 
tut the brilliancy of the sun re- 
flected on the water prevented my 
determining the objective dinner 
of Mr. Bass. Grabbing my pad- 
cle I worked up to the vicinity 
of the rise, or about where I 
thought it had been, and had just 
given up hope of a further dem- 
onstration, when, KEE-BANG, out 
he came, and with a rush like a 
porpoise rising for air. And what 
do you suppose he was after: 
well, if it had been a swallow I 
should not have been more sur- 
prised: that fellow had attacked a 
silver-colored dragon-fly as big as 
an aeroplane. 

Right then and there I sat me 
dewn and did a little thinking. I 
certainly had nothing in my fly 
book that would anywhere near 
approach that gay bird of para- 
dise, whose life I had but now 
seen so perilously threatened. 
This being the case, I set out to 
invent something; but how to get 
a silver body? It chanced that 
shortly before the events just 
chronicled, I had placed a new 
roll of film in my camera, and 
instead of throwing away the 
wrappings, had dropped them be- 
side me on the canoe seat. From 
among them there glistened a bit 
of tinfoil, this I grabbed with a 
fine frenzy. My troubles were 
now practically at an end. With 
my pocketknife I fashioned the 
bedy of the creature from a 
match, attaching it to a_ small 
gutted bass hook with a little silk 
winding thread, which I always 
carry in case of breakdowns. 
Around the match body I whipped 
a small piece of film tinfoil, deco- 
rating it with some red and green 
strands of silk thread, which I 
pulled from the old necktie which 
I always had in my pocket, and 
which I usually put on at meal- 
times to dress up in, as there were 
ladies in the camp, 

And now for the wings. Sev- 
eral days before I had been fishing 
the mouth of a small feed stream 
for brook trout, and had been using 
to measure them a small celluloi 
rule, and bearing the advertise- 
ment of some firm in Ohio which 
sold drugs. My eye rested upon 
this: at length I picked it up, and 
again reaching for my jackknife 
fashioned what I thought would 
answer for a pair of wings. With 
some misgivings I completed my 
hummingbird, and prepared to 
launch it upon the waters. 


On my first cast or two the 








AUTHOR’S WIFE AND BASS CAUGHT 
WITH THE FLY 


dingus did not do much, as, being 
rather large, it resisted the’ wind, 
falling too heavily and not ac- 
complishing much in the way of 
distance. My fourth cast sailed 
out nicely, lighting in a more 
sportsmanlike manner and attain- 
ing a distance of somewhere about 
forty feet. Gradually I began to 
reel in, the while skittering my 
lure along the surface. 

Within twenty feet of the boat 
I became almost petrified by what 
I saw—a dark form, a big ripple, 
then a dorsal fin like a _ ship’s 
rudder and then—well I can still 
feel that shock yet, running up my 
arm from my very fin leat 
My, how he did take that =. bat, 
bug, or what you will! He liter- 
ally swarmed all around it. 

The fight lasted about twenty 
minutes, as I did not care to force 
him too hard, my leader being 
rather light, and my rod a new 
four-ounce lancewood with bam- 
boo tip, which I had made the 
winter previous, and which I did 
not care to set so soon. The old 
fellow broke no less than six times 
with me, going clear into the air 
each time, and shaking the silver 
drops from his sides in all direc- 
tions. I think he would have been 
“charmed” to have shaken that 
dad burned bug from his mouth, 
but by good luck it held, and at 
length I brought him to net; a 
aoall four pounds even, fresh ‘out 
of the water. 

Before rocking camp that night 
at seven thirty, I had secured nine 
more fish in the same spectacular 
manner: none of them quite as 
large, the next in size being three 
and one-quarter pounds, but all 
being good fish, running anywhere 
from a pound and a half to three 
pounds. My total catch weighed 
twenty-six and a half pounds. 

During my week’s stay I nearly 
but not quite, duplicated this day’s 
work on several occasions, and 
soon taught my wife, who was 
with me, how to cast “That Fly,” 
and get results. Needless to say, 
I had it all over my companion 
fishermen, and for the next few 
days all "the tinfoil on plug to- 
bacco, which the guides carry by 
the yard, on package tea and on 


Fish and Fishermen 


photo film, was in great demand. 

My fly of the first day lasted, 
I think, longer than the average 
tailormade varieties, but it at 
length had to go the way of all 
good flies, and although I made 
several more, this time using crow 
feathers for wings, it did not seem 
to me that they filled the creel 
quite as easily, or with such big 
fish as “That Fly.” 


ASBURY PARK FISHING CLUB 
AWARDS PRIZES TO 
ANGLERS 
By Hartie I. Phillips 


Chairman Press Committee, 
bury Park Fishing Club 
The season’ of 1915, from a fish 
ing standpoint, has been exception 
ally poor for catches of the smaller 
varieties of fish, such as weakfish, 
bluefish, kingfish and croakers. 
This, to a certain extent, was off- 
set by a remarkable run of chan- 
nel bass this fall, something un- 
known in this immediate section 
heretofore. Between Sept. 11 and 
Sept. 27 there were taken from 
the surf at Deal Beach 26 chan- 
nel bass, averaging about 30 
pounds each. The largest was 
taken by Henry C. Rydell, which 
weighed 38 pounds 6 ounces, and 
the greater number, seven, were 
caught by Harry W. Metz. The 
largest channel bass recorded was 
taken by Joseph Cawthorn at 
North Point, Barnegat Inlet, 
which weighed 39 pounds 10 
ounces. The record channel bass 
of the year, 55 ounds, was 
caught by J. M. Bullock, a mem- 
ber of the club, at Corson’s Inlet, 
but was not weighed in, being out- 
side of the club’s territor 
The list of John F. a of 
striped bass catches for the year, 
although not “as extensive as last 
year, shows that there were five 
weighing over 40 pounds, seven 
between 30 and 40 pounds, 10 be- 
tween 20 and 30 pounds, nine 
between 15 and 20 pounds, and 
22 between 10 and 15 pounds. 
The average of the total catch 
was over 15 pounds each. The 
largest striped bass, weighing 45 
pounds 13 ounces, was caught by 
Jecob Wertheim from his private 
pier at Deal. Frank H. Wester- 
velt got second prize of the club, 
his striped. bass weighing 31 
pounds 15 ounces. Those who in- 
dulged in boat fishing did not find 
the fish so plentifal as usual, 
bluefish and bonito being very 
scarce, and catches of seabass 
were nothing exceptional. How- 
ever, the catching of a tuna weigh- 
ing 286 pounds broke all records 
tor rod and reel fishing off the 
New Jersey Coast, when Jacob 
Wertheim, after a battle —o 
an hour and 17 minutes, landed 
this monster after it had dragged 
his boat over three miles. The 
largest bluefish taken, boat fish- 
ing, was caught by B. C. Fincke, 
which weighed 10 pounds 14 
ounces, and the largest from the 
beach by Joseph Cawthorn which 
weighed 9 pounds 3 ounces. The 
largest weakfish from the beach 
was caught by William N. Apple 
gate, which weighed 6 pounds 10 
ounces, and from a boat by W. 
A, Kennedy, which weighed 5 
pounds 4 ounces, There was a 
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special prize for the member 
catching the greatest number of 
striped bass during the season, 
which was won by Frank P. John- 
son, who succeeded in landing 
five. The largest kingfish was 
caught by Allen F. Brewer, 2 
pounds 4 ounces; largest croaker 
by George H. Perry, 2 pounds 
11 ounces, and largest plaice by 
Charles K. Savage, 5 pounds 13 
ounces. In boat fishing Dr. R. J. 
Parker succeeded in Eantine the 
largest bonito, 3 pounds 15 ounces, 
as well as the largest seabass, 
4 pounds. 

Considerable good-natured riv- 
alry was occasioned by a number 
of members getting together after 
the regular list of prizes had been 
published and contributing toward 
the purchase of a pair of rubber 
surf boots “for the largest fish, 
edible or otherwise, taken with 
1od and reel, surf fishing,” when 
it was discovered that a school of 
large blue nose sharks were feed- 
ing in front of Takanassee Lake. 
they got after them. Frank G 
Ernest caught the first, which 
weighed 134 pounds, and_ took 
about an hour to land. There 
were five caught, all told, and he 
succeeded in landing three of 
them. but T. Herman Beringer, 
Jr., landed the largest, weighing 
155 pounds. John E. Clayton also 
caught one weighing 142 pounds 
Over 35 sets of tackle were lost 
by other anglers in their endeav- 
ors to handle them, 

The special prize for the last 
fish of the season was caught at 
12.40 P. M., on Oct. 31, the last 
day, by Harry W. Metz, who suc- 
ceeded in landing a small plaice. 

Mrs. Joseph Cawthorn got the 
largest striped bass, 11 pounds 3 
ounces. Mrs. George W. Potts 
took a 6-pounder and Mrs. F. 
Brewer one weighing 4 pounds 3 
ounces. Two channel bass were 
taken. one by Mrs. H. C. Fisher 
weighing 28 pounds 9 ounces, and 
another by Mrs. H. I. Phillips, 19 
pounds 8 ounces. Mrs. Fisher also 
caught the largest weakfish and 
kingfish, and Mrs. J. H. Wort- 
man the largest croaker. 

A special prize for the largrs” 
edible fish caught by the son or 
daughter of a club member, under 
16 years of age, was won hv 
Adrian Phillips for a weakfish 
weighing 3 pounds 7 ounces. 

The following is a full list of 
awards of the Asbury Park Fish- 
ing Club for the season of 1915: 


BEACH FISHING 
Striped Bass 


Largest, Jacob Wertheim, 39 
pounds 9 ounces; 2 ought Julius 
Vom Hofe reel and coat sweater. 

Second largest, Frank H. Wes- 
tervelt, 31 pounds 15 ounces; 2 
ought Julius Vom Hofe reel. 

Third largest, James H, Gun 
ning, 27 pounds 7 ounces; Seger 


greenheart rod. 
Fourth largest, Frank P. John- 
ounces; two 


son, 24 pounds 2 
one-quart thermos bottles, lunch 
kit and case. 
Fifth largest, Frank G, Ernst, 
21 pounds 14 ounces; coat sweater. 
Sixth largest, John E. Clayton, 
21 pounds 9 ounces; tackle book 
and tackle. 
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Louis Lloyd, 


Seventh largest, 
belt. 


18 pounds 2 ounces, rod 
Special Prizes 


First taken, May 23, Allen F. 
Brewer; 200 yards 15-thread line. 
For largest caught by a member 
who had never previously won a 
striped bass prize, James H. Gun- 
ning, 27 pounds 7 ounces. 

First taken on 9%thread 
Jacob Wertheim. 

For largest in month of August 
by a member not eligible to any 
other striped bass prize, a silver 
match safe, Richard C. Anderson, 
10 pounds 9 ounces. 

For greatest number weighed in 
during season, silver loving cup, 
Frank P, Johnson, five fish. 

For largest taken on Seger rod, 
Jacob Wertheim, 45 pounds 13 
ounces, 

For largest between 6 A. M. 
and 6 P. M., Frank H. Wester- 
velt, 31 pounds 15 ounces, Dux- 
bak fishing suit. 

For largest 6 P. M. to 6 A. M., 
Jacob Wertheim, 39 pounds 9 


line, 


ounces, coat sweater. 
For striped bass nearest one- 
half weight of largest. Louis 


Lloyd, 18 pounds 2 ounces, leather 
kit bag. 


Channel Bass 


Largest, Joseph Cawthorn, 39 
pounds 10 ounces; 2 ought Meis- 
selbach reel and coat sweater. 

Second largest, B. C. Finche, 
88 pounds 15 ounces; 2 ought 
Meisselbach reel. 

Third largest, Henry C. Rydell, 
28 pounds 6 ounces; Seger green- 
heart rod, 

Fourth largest, Harry W. Metz, 
86 pounds 12 ounces; two one- 
quart thermos bottles, lunch kit 
and case. 

_Fifth largest, James H. Gun- 
ning, 36 pounds 1 ounce; sweater, 

Sixth largest, T., Frazer Price, 
34 pounds; oil skin suit. 

Seventh largest, I, M. Noe, 33 
pounds 8 ounces, rod belt. 


Special Prizes 

First taken, Joseph Cawthorn, 
June 26, 200 yards 15-thread line. 
Largest on 9-thread line, B. C. 
Finche, 388 pounds 15 ounces; 
electric beach lamp. 
Largest 6°P. M. to 6 A. M 
Henry C. Rydell, 88 pounds, 6 


ounces; coat sweater. 
Kingfish 
Largest, Allen I*, Brewer, 2 


pounds 4 ounces; tackle book and 
tackle. 

Second largest, T. Frazer Price, 
2 pounds 2 ounces; rod belt. 

Third largest, C. H. Wells, 1 
— 13 ounces; canvas fishing 
2g. 

Special 

First taken, William N. Apple- 
gate, May 9; 200 yards 15-thread 
ine, 

Largest taken from Asbur 
Park Fishing Pier, Loren Hold- 
ridge, 1 pound 13 ounces; camera. 

Largest 6 A. to 6 P. M., 
Allen F. Brewer, 2 pounds 4 
ounces; free spool surf reel, 


Weakfish 
Largest, William N. Applegate, 
6 — 10 ounces, tackle book, 
tackle, and 200 yards Joe Jeffer- 


son line. 


Field and Stream 


Second largest, C. L. Keast, 5 
pounds 10 ounces; nickel plated 
electric lamp. 

Third largest, H, W. Gilbert, 
5 pounds 8 ounces; sand spike. 


Special Prizes 


First taken, Al Hunt, June 23; 
200 yards 15-thread line. 

Largest taken on 9-thread line, 
Hugh N. West, 4 pounds; electric 
beach lamp. 


Largest taken from Asbury 
Park Fishing Pier, Steadman Ap- 
plegate, 3 pounds 1 ounce; razor 
and razor hone, 


Largest 6 A. M, to 6 P. 
William N. Applegate. 


Bluefish 


Largest, Joseph Cawthorn, 9 
= 8 ounces, Seger greenheart 
rod. 

Second largest, Peter Post, 8 
pounds 10 ounces; tackle book and 
tackle. 

Third largest, Allen F. Brewer. 
4 pounds 5 ounces; fishing basket 


Special Prizes 


First taken, Peter Post, 
22; 200 yards 15-thread line. 
Largest, 9-thread line, Peter 
Post, 8 pounds 10 ounces; electric 
beach lamp. 
Plaice 


Largest, Charles K. Savage, 5 
pounds 18 ounces; oil skin suit. 

Second largest, Victor de Wy- 
socki, 4 pounds 12 ounces; box 
50 cigars. 

Third largest, Wm. H. 
Schwartz, 4 pounds 4 ounces; 
beach chair. 

Special Prizes 

First taken, Hartie I. Phillips, 
May 2; 200 yards 15-thread line. 

Largest month June, Fred Fech, 
2 pounds 13 ounces; two season 
passes Long Branch pier. 

Croakers 


Largest, George H. Perry, 2 
pounds 11 ounces; one quart ther- 
mos bottle, lunch kit and _ case. 

Second largest, D. W. Mitchell, 
2 pounds 5 ounces; 300 yards Joe 


Jefferson line. 
Third largest, E. P. Gallaher, 


M., 


June 


2 pounds 4 ounces; Waterman 
fcuntain pen. Ba 
Fourth largest, Howard Kain, 


2 pounds, box 50 cigars. 

Fifth largest, Jesse T. Meeker, 
1 pound 15 ounces; sand spike. 
Special Prize 
First taken, D. W. Mitchell, 
July 18, 200 yards 15-thread line. 


BOAT FISHING 

Tuna 
Largest, Jacob Wertheim, 286 
pounds, 7 feet 2 inches long, 4% 
feet in girth, (record fish taken 
with rod and reel on New Jersey 
coast); siv ought Edward Vom 

Hofe Ocean B reel, 


Special Prize 


First taken, same as _ above, 
Sept. 24, 200 yards, 15-thread line. 
Bonito 
Largest, Dr. R. Parker, 3 


pounds 15 ounces, oilskin suit and 
also 200 yards 15-thread line for 
first taken. 

Courtesy Asbury Park Press. 





STEEL RODS AND SALT 
WATER 
By ‘‘Twelve Thread”’ 


Being much interested in salt- 
water angling, both deep-sea and 
surf fishing, f always read articles 
and stories pertaining to this form 
of sport, but do not remember ever 
having seen anything about the use 
of steel rods for salt-water angling. 
I have fished with many kinds of 
rods, and have enjoyed some of 
my best boat fishing while using a 
light steel rod. 

Barnegat Bay is not far from 
my home and many a Saturday 
and holiday has found me there 
camping along the beach and di- 
viding my time between the surf 
and the open bay. My favorite 
rod for bay weakfishing is a steel 
fly-rod, of 9 feet 6 inches length 
oma, but with the long tip 
replaced with a short trolling tip. 
At first I used the long tip en- 
tirely, but soon found that I could 
not sink the barb into the fish’s 
jaw quickly enough on account of 
the spring of the pole, the distance 
of the fish from the boat and the 
depth of the bait under water. The 
fishing here is done in about 6 feet 
of water, but as the fish swim about 
half this distance below the surface, 
it is necessary to make use of a 
light cork for a float, and aliow the 
bat to sink some distance from the 
boat. We have had more strikes 
when the bait was at a distance 
from the boat than when it was 
closer, as the fish seemed to dis- 
trust the shadow of the boat and 
keep a respectful distance away. 

The rod I use has a cork handle, 
which does not slip in the hand 
when striking a fish, even when 
they are slippery from handling 
the fish last caught. The trolling 
tip is about 9 inches long, and 
equipped with a three-ring top. 
These trolling tips may now be 
bought fitted with an agate top, 
which is much preferable to the 
ordinary metal top. The rod thus 
equipped weighed about 7% ounces, 
which may seem heavy, but I made 
up for this by using _a 6-thread 
iine. As for the reel, I sometimes 
used a single click trout reel, and 
sometimes a small multiplying 
reel, holding about 60 yards of 
line. The hook was a light weak- 
fish hook, baited with a piece of 
shedder crab. The float was gen- 
erally a medium-sized cork, such 
as you may find anywhere along 
the beach, washed up by the surf. 

On the first day I used this rod 
with the short tip, a friend and I 
took the early train, hired a_flat- 
bottomed boat at the Seaside Park 
public dock, attached our outboard 
motor, and soon arrived at the 
weakfish grounds, about five miles 
below the trestle which stretches 
across the bay from the beach to 
the mainland. My friend, we'll 
call him “Bob,” had a stiff boat 
rod, such as we use for off-to-sea 
jigging, and teased me about my 
tackle, saying that the rod had too 
much spring, the line was not 
strong enough to permit of striking 
the fish in three feet of water, that 
the pull of the float through the 
water combined with the weight of 
the fish would break it like thread, 
etc. I let him rave on, but at the 
end of our two hours’ fishing I 
had eight weakfish to his seven. 




















The first three that struck I lost 
through being too anxious to hook 
them, but I soon caught the knack 
and landed eight fish out of the 
next nine strikes. One fish, a fdur- 
pounder, gave me quite a little ex- 
citement, as he persisted in head- 
ing for a nearby seaweed bed, and 
I did not dare check him too hard 
on account of his tender mouth. 
If he had reached that bed of 
weeds, it would have meant a 
parted line and lIost fish. For 
every fish I caught I had about 
three times as much fun as Bob 
had with his heavy rod, and did 
not come home the low man, 
either. Also the fish had a fighting 
chance for his life. 

On the same trip I landed a 
bluefish of two and one-half pounds 
weight, and had my hands full for 
some minutes, keeping him headed 
away from the inlet. In this case 
it was the spring of the rod that 
hooked him, and not I, as I was 
half asleep, it being shortly after 
lunch. 

I have used the same outfit with 
success when after blackfish. About 
a quarter of a mile off Elberon 
there is, or was before last Win- 
ter’s storms, the wreck of a steel 
steamer, which was spread alon 
the bottom for several hundre 
yards. The water here is about 
eight feet deep, and there are 
bolts, pieces of twisted iron, and 
great masses of iron plates ex- 
tending up towdrd the surface in 
many places. The record fish for 
this wreck is an eight-pounder. My 
two brothers and I all use steel 
fly-rods when fishing here. The 
blackfish strikes quickly and must 
be hooked on the instant, so the 
more springy the rod the better 
chance one has of connecting. 
They put up a fairly good fight 
when taken on light tackle of this 
sort, and with a big fish it is quite 
a job to keep him away from bot- 
tom, where it is their wont to hide 
away under the masses of twisted 
metal which literally cover the sand. 
Once let them reach this haven of 
refuge your line is either wrapped 


around some spike or chafed 
against some sharp edge of 
metal. 


We have found these steel fly- 
rods, with short tip, the proper 
equipment for this kind of fishing, 
both from the viewpoint of sport 
and that cf results. We have 
made some good catches here, but 
only keep the big ones, throwing 
back all the others unless they are 
badly hooked, in which case they 
are kept for the caf, 

One day when we were off to 
sea_ jigging, in one of the sea 
skiffs near us was a man using a 
steel rod of heavier pattern than 
the regulation bait-casting model. 
He said it was a muscallonge rod, 
and that he had been using it for 
several weeks and with very satis- 
factory results. If I remember 
rightly, the rod was about six and 
one-half feet long and weighed 
about thirteen ounces. It was fit- 
ted with a large agate top and 
double cork grip handle. It had 
lots of action and made the 
heavier, stiffer rods of his two 
companions look like broom han- 
dies. This should make a good rod 
for trolling for striped bass and 
bluefish in the inlets along the 
coast, as well as for the muscal- 
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longe fishing for which it was 
designed. 

I have never had occasion to use 
a tarpon rod, but have seen steel 
tarpon rods in the sporting goods 
stores and know of a fisherman 
who uses of these for tuna fishing, 
for which it should do very well. 

There is one argument which is 
often brought up against the steel 
rod and that is that it is liable to 
rust. This is so if the rod is 
neglected, but all rods of an 
worth have to be taken care of, 
and this should apply to the metal 
red also. Your split-bamboo rod 
needs the greatest care; if one of 
the wrappings start, then it must 
be immediately rewound, and if 
this is not done, then the bamboo 
strips will spread and the rod will 
buckle at that point. Wood rods 
must receive care, also; they must 
not be left in a leaning position, 
but must be hung up, or put in a 
frame, otherwise they will develop 
lovely curves, and will have to be 
straightened before they can be 
used again. Steel rods have this 
advantage that they cannot warp 
from being left standing against 
the tent, tree, wall or other sup- 
port. The rusting also may be 
easily averted. ipe them off 
after use, and when the finish be- 
gins to flake off with hard usage, 
give them a coat of varnish, espe- 
cially along the seam, and they 
will be founda to resist the cor- 
roding action of the water and 
give as good service as any other 
more expensive rod. rod has 
been revarnished some half-dozen 
times, and is still in good condi- 
tion, although it has been in and 
around salt water for four years. 

I understand that for a nominal 
sum the various manufacturers of 
steel rods will refinish your rod 
and make it like new. 

Another great argument in favor 
of the metal rod is its comp 7ra- 
tively low cost compared to the 
split-bamboo rods. ersonally, I 
would not take an expensive wood 
or bamboo fly-rod out after black- 
fish, or down the bay after weaks 
and snappers, while with my metal 
rod I have no fear of its breaking 
or warping, and can have fun fish- 
ing with light tackle which I 
would have to miss otherwise. 


31-POUND CHANNEL BASS ON 
60 YARDS OF LINE 


Frecv & Stream Pus. Co.: 

The year of 1915 will be noted 
for the increased interest mani- 
fested in the use of light tackle 
for salt-water fishing along the 
North Atlantic Coast, as well as 
the death of that famous marine 


scientist and advocate of light- 
tackle fishing, Dr. Charles F. 
Holder. Over at the Raunt, in 


Jamaica Bay, weakfish up to four 
pounds in weight have been taken 
on cotton thread, while a bonefish 
of equal weight was taken in 
Florida waters by another member 
of the Cotton Thread Club of 
America. A weakfish of two and 
one-half pounds, and a four-pound 
dogfish were taken on No. 100 cot- 
ton thread. 

The surf fishermen are using as 
light as six and nine-thread linen 
lines for channel bass and striped 
bass. Jacob Wertheim landed a 
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OLIVER VINSON-——-HIS TACKLE AND 
BASS 


286-pound tuna off the Jersey coast 
in September. This fish was taken 
on comparatively light tackle, and 
is considerably heavier than the 
record fish of the Tuna Club of 
California, the home of light-tackle 
fishing. Sharks, too, up to 200 
pounds, were taken this year with 
the ordinary surf outfits, using 
fifteen and eighteen-thread lines. 

Next to Wertheim’s catch, per- 
haps the most remarkable of the 
year was the taking of a thirty-one- 
geeae channel bass at Pensacola, 
“la., by Oliver Vinson, a thirteen- 
year-old boy. His rod was a light, 
nine-ounce, five-foot rod, and he 
used a nine-thread line on a 
Meisselbach 60-yard free - spool 
reel. 

This size reel is a favorite with 
weakfishermen, or tresh-water an- 
glers, but on account of its small 
size and small line capacity, is not 
used for big fish. fost of the 
channel-bass fishermen want 300 
yards of line—not sixty yards—as 
a bass will frequently take out a 
hundred or two hundred feet in a 
single run. Vinson was 75 min- 
utes landing his fish, and it is 
doubtful if many of the old-timers 
at the channel-bass fishing game 
would have been able to land it 
at all with the small reel and short, 
light line he weed. 
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THE TANGO BASS 
F. W. Bryan 

We are off: the day promised 
to be all that we had expected, 
and more, for a fisherman never 
expects anything until he gets it. 

he air was clear and cool and 
Mr. Sun promised not to radiate 
too much heat because we are 
going somewhere and going fast, 
and we needed just that kind of 
a day for our bass party. 

From Chippewa Falls we trav- 
eled north, through the beautiful 
valley of the Chippewa. Beauti- 


Field and Stream 


THE TANGO BASS—8% LBS, OF FIGHT 


ful farms and buildings on both 
sides of the road for miles and 
as far as the eye could see. Fur- 
ther north the country became 
more broken and wild, and here 
and there we would catch sight of 
a little lake fringed with lily pads 
and our hearts would jump, and 
we would ask “Fish” “when are 
we going to get there?” “Right 
soon now I reckon” he would an- 
swer. Still we traveled north and 
the country got wilder, and we 
got wilder, for what is there that 
gives the sportsman that feeling of 
care-freeness but the wild woods, 
lakes and rivers. The shackles of 
confinement drop off and the mind 
frees itself and drinks in the heau- 
ties of nature. At last after cov- 
ering 60 miles in our faithful lit- 
tle car we arrive at Dan Smith's, 
located on the banks of one of 
the beautiful lakes that abound in 
this locality. We are warmly 
greeted by “Aunt Eliza,” with her 
delightful French patois, and told 
to “go get a fish for dinner.” 
No use to tell us, our hands are 
itching to get them on those rods, 
and we can’t do it quick enough. 
Fred Moore, our other “‘pal,’’ has 
brought along his big camera; it 
looks kind of foolish to expect 
too much, but then there is noth- 
ing like being prepared for emer- 
gencies. We tumble the things out 
of the auto in a hurry, get our 
clothes changed, and hike for the 
lake. By this time it was 10 a.m., 


and although the wind had come 
up quite strong we chose a boat 
and _ shoved off. 

This lake is about two miles 
across and about the largest of 
the many, and as the wind was 
still blowing harder we decided to 
fish the shores nearest the house. 
All three of us, “Fish,’? Fred and 
I, were using different lure. 
“Fish” had been telling me about 
this Rush Tango Minnow and had 
two of them with him; Fred had 
a live frog gn a spoon, and I was 
pinning my faith on my favorite 
artificial bait. The “Tango” did 
not look very good to me on ac- 
count of its peculiar shape, but 
after we had been on the lake 
only a few minutes Mr. Bass 
liked the looks of that Tango 
Minnow the best and “Fish” land- 
ed a dandy. I still had doubts, 
but after casting until almost noon 
and not getting a strike I began 
to think I had made a mistake in 
not bringing along live minnows, 
but Shaw still contended that we 
did not need them. We monkeyed 
around that lake and over into a 
smaller one until about 1 p. m.; 
pd then we had all tried out every- 
thing we had, but without any 
further strikes. Those lakes were 
certainly the finest for the bass 
to live in that it had been my 
good luck to be on in a long time. 
Fred said ‘“‘Let’s go back to the 
house and try it again about 8 
p- m. and then make the south 


shore and go around,” this we did. 

After dinner we put our auto 
robes out on the grass and _ took 
life easy, smoking our good old 
corncobs, telling stories and con- 
templating the coming afternoon 
performance. 

About 3:30 p. m. we picked up 
our things and hiked for the same 
lake. The wind had gone down 
by then and we put off for the 
south shore, casting just over the 
lily pads and working our way 
around. “Fish” was getting a 
little peeved as we were getting 
no strikes and was afraid we were 
oing to get “stung.” Fred and 

didn’t care, we were having the 
time of our lives enjoying the air 
and the scenery. It sure was a 
beautiful lake. About 6:30 we 
pulled for the shore and went to 
the house. 

We made our plans that eve- 
ring to get an early start, get 
over on Buck Lake, which is 
about three miles east, and to get 
there we had to travel a very 
rough and rugged road through 
the woods. We got to bed early 
and after a good night’s sleep 
were up early and ready for any- 
thing and everything. That Sep- 
tember morn, the fourth, was all 
anybody could ask for, just cool 
enough to make a “feller” hurry 
around, and not a cloud in the sky. 
We got all our tackle together, 
primed old “Tin Lizzie” and got 
away while the day was still very 
yeung. Of all the inland lakes it 
has been my pleasure to look at 
that one is sure a beauty. Sur- 
rounded on three sides by high 
banks it looked that morning like 
an emerald setting, and looking 
to the south from the high bank 
on the west side of the lake we 
could see three more little lakes, 
all four forming a chain. The 
one peculiar feature of these lakes 
is that there is only a few feet of 
shallow water from the shore out, 
when it drops off abruptly to a 
great depth, no weeds, but just a 
beautiful fringe of lily pads all 
around the edges. There was a 
dandy nice dry boat all ready for 
us to hop into and we did not lose 
any time in getting out where we 
could tease the fish. This lake is 
about one mile long and not over 
one-half mile wide. _The_ night 
before I asked John, Mr. Smith’s 
son, what he thought of Buck 
Lake, and he said: “I always have 
good luck there,” so we were pre- 
pared to take in everything that 
came our way. 

I made up my mind to try out 
all the different baits I had with 
me first and then, if no luck, to 
try out the Tango Minnow. We 
went up one side of Buck Lake, 
then into the other little lakes, 
casting to every corner of those 
lakes that looked good. The day 
wore on and still we did not get 
a strike. Those are the _ finest 
bass lakes I ever saw, and I could 
not understand why we were not 
getting a strike. 

On our way back down to Buck 
Lake through the chain Shaw saw 
one break water and made a nice 
cast to where he came up, and 
was rewarded with a nice little 
two-pounder. He was as black as 
your hat. That helped some be- 
cause we were certain there were 
good sized ones in there, but why 
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| “There, Mother, Just 
As You Predicted—” 


Missing the ‘‘game-ball’’ right in front of the pocket is only one of the whimsical 


turns with which Home Billiards abounds. 
So leave it to mother and the boys to hold.their own. 


sharp-shooter. 


It’s part of the frolic to twit the family 


our family deserves this daily sport and exercise that Brunswick Carom and 
Pocket Tables are providing for thousands of homes. 


Send today for our color-illustrated book of details. 


it’s free. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable” Billiard Tables 
Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


Brunswick Home Tables are scientifically 
built, with accurate angles, fast ever-level bil- 
liard beds and quick-acting Monarch cushions— 
the choice of experts. 

Why buy a toy table when a real grown-up 
Brunswick costs so little ?, By paying while play 
ing, you never will miss the amount, 


Any Home Has Room 

Now you can get a genuine Brunswick in any 

size your home requires. Our “Quick Demount 

able” fits on top of your library or dining table, 

or comes with folding or quick-detachable legs. 

“Grand” and “Baby Grand”—for homes with 

a spare room, attic, basement or den—are the 
finest and fastest in the world. 
. — 


“BABY GRAND” 
Carom and Pocket Billiard Style 





30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, Ex- 
pert Book cf 33 Games, etc., all included free 
with every Brunswick. No extras to buy—no 
heavy after-expense. 

Our plan lets you try the table 30 days FREE. 
Then pay monthly, as little as lO cents a day! 

Send at once for our widely-read book, “‘Bil- 
liards—The Home Magnet,” that shows these 
tables in realistic colors, discloses factory prices 
and full details. New edition now ready. Mail 
the coupon for this valuable book today. It’s 
FREE. 


Mail This For Billiard Book FRI 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Dept, 27G 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
Send tree, postpaid, your color-book 


and tell about your home trial offer, 


en 
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they refused to strike was the 
sticker. It was now 10:30 a.m. 
and we were again back into Buck 
Lake and only three small bass. 
Some fellows who had been camp- 
ing over a short distance from 
Smith’s had hauled a boat over 
by team from the other lake and 
were on the lake when we got 
back. We watched them a while 
to see if they were going to do 
anything—they had cane poles and 
spoons. Very soon they worked 
around to wheoe we were and | 
hailed them and asked what luck 
they were having. “Not a strike,” 
they said. bee we were having 
a 


a good time right, but bass 
were what we thought would be 
still more fun if they could only 
see it as we did. 

These other “fishermen” with 


me were beginning to think I was 
going home with a ‘“‘fisherman’s 
luck,” and that only, but I thought 
I still had a chancé between then 
and1la.m. Meanwhile the wind had 
come up strong, blowing down the 
lake. After a lot of bantering I 
changed my bait and put on the 
“Rush Tango Minnow.” I made 
two casts with it and made a third 
and my line broke where I had 
it tied to a lighter weight line. 
We paddled the boat back to shore 
and t got out and went up to the 
auto where 1 had left a new King- 
fisher 16-pound test silk line. 
While I was up on the hill Fred 
and Shaw pushed out again and 
did some casting. When I got 
back to the boat again Fred said, 
“Shaw had a strike that was a 
dandy; a big one, and he lost 
him.” I said, “Let’s try it again, 
then, down along that same place.” 
We let the boat drift while I tied 
on and spooled the new line and 
tied on the Tango Minnow. It 
was now about 11:30 a.m., and the 
sun was warm. I peeled my 
jacket and, standing up in the end 
of the boat, made a heave and the 
“Tango” shot away for a good 60 
yards and landed just about a foot 
from the fringe of lily pads. I 
made a little pull on the line to 
start the minnow and it felt heavy, 
but thought having so much line 
out and the wind blowing that per- 


haps I had hooked a lily stalk. 
Anyway, in jest I said, “Get the 
hook.” “What you got?” said 
Fred. “Get the hook—get the 


hook,” I said, but by this time it 
was no “josh”. I knew by the pull 
that something had it, but figured 
it to be about a three-pounder He 
came in fine until I got him within 
about 25 feet of the boat, then 
“Whoosh,” the fun began. My pals 
came near tipping the boat over in 
their excitement; all they could say 
was ‘‘Whale!” I could not reel 
him any further, and the way he 
churned the water was a sight to 
see. I gave him the line and he 
was off around the other end of 
the boat in a wink; he took the 
line so quick that it tangled in un- 
spooling. Then I thought I was 
up against it, but called to my 
pals to hold the line until I got it 
straight. After getting the line 
untangled and reeled in again 
tight he came up with a rush and 
broke water, shaking his nead 


from side to side trying to dis- 
lodge the gangs, but no such luck 
for his; I had him and had him 


Field and Stream 


for keeps. After about ten min- 
utes’ more excitement I towed him 
up to the end of the boat and 
Shaw gave him the gaff and land- 
ed him in the boat, 

Fred said, “That 
gest bass I ever saw; look 
at the head on him.” And it sure 
was the biggest bass anybody had 
seen in that neck of the woods. 
That cinched the “tango minnow’”’ 
with me if it could get that kind. 
We got several more nice ones be- 
fore we left the lake, but the whole 
talk was the big fellow. At no 
time did I feel that he would be 
over a three or four-pounder, and 
was surprised to see the size of 
him after he was in the boat. I 
used a Triumph steel casting rod, 
Monarch 100-yard reel, and the 
tg a test Kingfisher silk line, 
and it’s a good thing that the line 
I had on previously did break or 
I would not be writing, or trying 
to write, this ep'stle. Mr. Bass 
was hooked on that “Tango Min- 
now’ for keeps; his mouth was 
closed tight, he was hooked “up 
stairs and down stairs.’”’ This, of 
course, is not a very good thing, 
and is probably the reason he did 
not make a much harder fight; he 
was hooked so badly it made him 
very sick and took the big fight 
out of h'm. 

At about 1 p.m. we pulled for 
the shore and home, and then pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘can” the evidence with 
Fred’s big camera. The news 
spread pretty fast even in the 
woods, and the other fishermen and 
the berry-pickers had to have a 
look. How much he weighed was 
a guess for all, so we proceeded 
to prove it—eight and three-fourths 
pounds; twenty-four inches in 
length and nineteen inches in girth. 
The biggest bass of any kind ever 
captured in this part of the coun- 
try and as fat as a pig. 

have since had remarkably 
good luck with this “Tango” min- 
now, and where all others fail to 
‘make them mad” this one gets 
their “goat.” ‘“‘Everybody has been 
doing it” and now even the bass 
can’t resist the “Tango” (min- 
now.) And they sure do some 
stunts, too—dip and dive and 
swing around the boat at a pace 
that would make “chickens” dizzy, 
when they have a chance to get the 
habit. hen a fisherman can make 
a nice long cast and the minnow 
starts to “tango” it’s good to look 
at—no wonder the fish can’t resist. 
The way it wiggles and wobbles 
makes you say at once that it’s the 
prettiest bait you ever saw in the 
water, and almost good enough to 
jump in after yourself. You can 
throw it right into the lily pads 
and it comes right along and never 
catches a leaf or stalk. Me for 
the ‘“Tango”’ minnow and next sea- 
son I am going to see what the 
“muskies” think about it. They 
like a fight, and they are going to 
have a chance to get a good one 
and like it. 

The moral of all this is: “Buy 
your tackle from the advertisers 
in the Fie_p anp STREAM, and then 
come to Wiscons'n, and be sure 
there is a “Rush Tango” minnow 
in your tackle box—you will get 
more than “fisherman’s luck” for 
excitement. 


is the big- 





WINNERS IN THE RUSH 
TANGO MINNOW $50 GOLD 
PRIZE CONTEST 


No. 1—Mr. W. E. Cudney, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Catch consists of one 
6-pound Small Mouth Bass; one 
5 pound Small Mouth Bass; six 
4-pound Large Mouth Bass, and 
three 3-pound Pickerel, all caught 
with'n 45 minutes. Caught at East 
Lake, Ontario, Canada, August 28, 
1915, casting with No. 2 Rush 
Tango Minnow, white, red head. 

No. 2—Mr. Robert L. Singleton, 
Waycross, Ga. Large Mouth Bass, 
weight 10% pounds, length 274% 
inches, girth 19 inches. Caught 
May 27, 1915, on Billie Lake, Oke- 
fenokee Swamp, casting with No. 5 
— 9 Tango Minnow, yellow, red 
head. 

No. 4—Mrs. Ada L. Pugh, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for largest catch by 
lady. Catch consists of four Large 
Mouth Bass, the two largest fish 
measuring 1734 inches in length 
and 11% inches in circumference, 
and weighed 4 pounds each; the 
other two measured 16% inches 
long and 10% inches in circumfer- 
ence and weighed 3% pounds and 
3% pounds respectively. This 
catch was made at Sandy Pond, 
N. Y., July 24, 1915, and repre- 
sents a morning’s catch before 
breakfast. Caught trolling with 
No. 5 Rush Tango Minnow—yel- 
low. red head. 

No. 5—Mrs. Clara R. Happ, 
Clayton, N. Y., for largest Mus- 
callonge caught .on Rush Tango 
Minnow and entered in this contest. 
Caught at Peos Bay on St. Law- 
rence River, near Thousand Is 
land Park, October 7, 1915. This 
fish weighed 20 pounds, length 41 
inches, caught trolling by Mrs. 
Happ, who used No. 5. Rush 
Tango Minnow—yellow, red head. 

No. 6— D. Otis, Pinckney, 
Mich., for largest wall-eyed Pike. 
Weight 10% pounds. Caught Au- 
gust 29, 1915, on Portage Lake, 
Mich. Caught on No. 2 Rush 
Tango Minnow. 

Eprtor’s Note.—We are advised 
by Rush Tango M'nnow people 
that this Contest will be on again 
in 1916. 





1915 SUMMER TOURNAMENT 
SANTA CATALINA 
TUNA CLUB 
Cups, Medals and Prizes Awarded 
Under Tackle Specifications 


of the Tuna Class 
Tuna 


Wm. C. Boschen, New York, 138 


unds. Gold Medallion. Club 

edal, Brock & Company Medal, 
Montgomery Loving Cup, McMil- 
lan edal for first of season, 
Gun Prize for second largest fish 
—120 Ibs. 

John M. York, Los_ Angeles, 


117% pounds. Silver Medallion, 
Coxe Prize for first active. mem- 
ber of season, Miniature Loving 
Cup for smallest tuna over 100 
pounds. 

H. W. Adams, Vermejo Park, 
N. M., 92 pounds. Coxe Consola- 


tion Cup. 

A. W. Hooper, Boston, Mass., 
14 pounds. Smallest tuna on light 
tackle. 
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THE BiG. WINNER 
In 1915 


HE Interstate Association’s Offi- 
cial High Professional Average 
for the season of 1915 was won 

| by Charles G. Spencer, of St. Louis, 

) Mo., with the marvelous record of 

97.5% for 5620 targets. Such an 

average for such a large number of 

| targets not only shows Mr. Spencer’s 
great skill, but also proves the uni- 
form and unequalled quality of 
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WINCHESTER 


Loaded Shells and Shotguns 


which Mr. Spencer used exclusively. He used this 
same combination when he made his marvelous 
straight run of 565 targets—the World’s Record. 







Contests for the Season’s Trapshooting Averages 
have been held 16 times and 12 of them have been 
won by W shells or guns, or both, which is 
undeniable evidence of their superiority. 













Lester German, of Aberdeen, Md.,, who was second pitas 
high for the season, and who also made the greatest 
score of the year for a single tournament—499x500— 
used Winchester shells in performing this great feat. 


J. Mowell Hawkins, of Baltimore, Md., shot 7,265 
targets in competition during 1915, and made the 
splendid average of 95.56%, using Winchester shells 
and shotguns exclusively—more proof of their uni- 
form shooting qualities. These performances show 
the reason why Winchester shells and guns are HAWKINS 
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Swordfish 


Wm. C. Boschen, New York, 
285 pounds. Uolder Cup, Victoria 
Alden Cup, Griffith Cup, MeMil 


lan Medal for first of season, 
Griffith Cup for first of year. 
> G. Conn, Elkhart, Indiana, 
276 pounds. S.lver Medallion. 
W. E. Ingless, Vermejo Park, 
N. M., 192 pounds. Bronze Me- 
dallion. 


D. A. McMillan, Los Angeles, 
103 pounds. Griffith Cup for 
smallest fish by member, Miniature 
Loving Cup. 


Black Sea Bass 


_H. W. Adams, 
N. M., 416 -~ oa 
ber Gold Meda 


Vermejo Park, 
Rider-Macom- 


LIGHT TACKLE CLASS 
Yellowtail 


FE. C, Hauser, Los Angeles, 57% 
pounds. Gold Medallion, Gilles 
Diamond Medal, Western Hard 
ware & Arms Co. Cup, Potter 3-6 
Cup, Potter Prize, Split Bamboo 
Rod, Eddy Cup for largest Gold 
ae a fish of season. 


C. Walker, San Francisco, 44 
pounds. Silver Medallion. 

Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix, 

Ariz., 43% pounds. Bronze Me- 


dallion. 


Mrs. Fred K. Burnham, Marti- 
nez, Cal.. 41% pounds. Nord 
linger Ladies’ Cup. 

Mrs. B. F. Alden, San Fran- 


cisco, 45 pounds, 
Silver Medallien. 

Dr. J. A. Wiborn, 
cisco, 36 pounds. 
lion. 


Nordlinger Cup, 


San Fran- 
Bronze Medal- 


Albacore 


I. H. Herbert, Newport, R. L., 
35 pounds. Hoegee Cup, Whitley 
Company Medal, Silver Medallion. 

Paul Graner, Los Angeles, 34 
pounds. Bronze Medallion. 

Alice W. Gearing, Pittsburgh, 
Penn., 23% pounds. Montgomery 


Ladies’ Cup. 

Bartlett B. Heard, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Medal for the largest fish 
of season on light tackle Black 


Sea Bass, 234 pounds, 


Boatman’s Prizes 


Tun George Farnsworth. 
Petco Prize, $50 cash; Tuna Rod 
for first of season; Coxe Prize, 


900 ft, 24 thread’ line, second 
largest. 
Swordfish, George Farnsworth, 


Griffith prize, $20 cash, first of 
season; Tuna Rod. 

Wm. Mathews. Coxe Prize, 900 
ft. 24-thread line for second 
larvest. 

Black Sea Bass, Harry Stough- 
ton. Tuna Rod. 

Yellowtail, John E. Edmundson. 
Split Bamboo Rod, P. V. Reyes 


prize, No. 4 Ansco camera and 
case, 

Albacore, Roy Staples. Split 
Bamboo Rod, 


RS Stamfield, Coxe Prize, 9°0 
”9-thread line for second largest, 


SUMMER SEASON—1915 


Two hundred and fifty-two tuna 
and forty-seven swordfish taken 
under club rules and tackle speci- 
fication 


Field and 


Stream 








THE 73-INCH 
GATUN DAM 


FRANK R. MERRITT, 


OCT. 3RD, 


TARPON 
CAUGHT BY 


FROM 





THE 


SERGEANT 


U. S. INFANTRY, 


1915. 


A CORRECTION 
1915 Prize Fishing Contest 
Muscallonge 


First Prize 
Cc. F. Ricklefs. 


Caught by John 
Chicago, 


Ili. 
Weight—44% lbs. 


Length—51% in. 
+ doer —25Y% in. 
Caught—August 
Where 
tion, Wis. 
Rod—Bristol. 


caught—Boulder 


14. 


Reel—Blue Grass. 


Line—Invincible. 
Lure—Live bait. 


Second Prize 


Caught by Dr. A. 


cago, Ill. 
Weight—41 Ibs. 


Length—49% in. 


Girth—24% in. 


H. Peck, 


Caught—September 6. 
Where—Lac Vieux Desert, 


Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Pennell. 


Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Skinner Spoon. 
Third Prize. 


Caught by Willima A. 


Buffalo, N. 
WwW eight—40 ‘Ibs. 
(eage—e in. 
Girth—24% in. 


Caught—August 21. 





Where Lake 
Rod—Bristol. 


Nipissing. 


Reel—Shakespeare. 
Line—Otselic No. 18. 


Lure—Star bait. 


Fourth Prize 
Caught by George A. Streeter, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WwW eight—-39 ¥% Ibs. 


Length-—51 % in. 
Girth—23 in. 
Caught—August 





5. 


Where—Pike Lake, Wis. 
Rod—Shakespeare Steel. 

Reel—Wheeler McGregor. 
Line—Neverbreak. 


Lure—Heddon 


now. 


Dowagiac 


Junc- 


Chi- 


Wis. 


Ralyea, 


Min- 


The fish which had been an- 
nounced as the First Prize Win- 
ner, Muscallonge Class, in our 
January issue, has been dropped 
from the Contest on account of the 
discrepancy between its length. 
irth and weight. We listed this 
fish as the prize winner until the 
judges could consider the matter 
carefully and take action. 


OIL-SKINS 
Ladd Plumley 


Of a rainy day, to keep a fellow 
dry on the stream or in the wocds, 
there is nothing more satisfactory 
than a “slicker,” as an oil-skin is 
frequently called. Many of us 
remember the days when you must 
hunt up some shop along the water 
front and there make your pur- 
chase of a “Cape Ann slicker” 
from an old fellow, with sea-weed 
hair, who seemed somewhat reluc- 
tant to do business with a land 
lubber. But to-day many of the 
large sporting houses handle oil- 
skins and include them in their 
catalogues. 

For a stream fisherman, the extra 
short lengths of coats are to be 
selected, and in light weights. 
Tightly wadded, such a coat can 
be carried in a fair-sized creel, but 
it must be acknowledged that the 
bundle is a somewhat heavy in- 
convenience. However, when it is 
considered. that a guvod oil-skin can 
be purchased for very little money, 
and will remain water-proof for 
many years, we can excuse its in 
umbrance when not in use. 

But like most other good things, 
an oil-skin needs a little attention 
once in a while. If it is carelessly 
wadded into a trunk, when damp, 
it will mildew, and when packed 
tightly for many months will st:ck 
together and when next used will 
leak. Once a year oil-skins should 
be given a coat of oil and they 
should never be wadded in a bunch 
for storage. 

It seems rather difficult in these 
days to purchase the preparation 
for oiling slickers which could be 
bought in many shops a few years 
ago. But am told by those in 
the trade that raw linseed oil will 
do at a pinch, For my own oil- 
skins I am using raw linseed, but 
do not find it as satisfactory as the 
fluid which is specially prepared 
for the purpose. Perhaps some of 
the readers of Fretp aNp STREAM 
will tell us where this fluid can 
now be obtained. 

I fancy that if a little beeswax 
was dissolved in the raw linseed 
oil the solution would give better 
results than the raw oil by itself. 
However, during a recent trip, my 
fishing slicker, carefully painted 
with the oil alone, gave me the 
best of service. But it is a little 
sticky, which I am certain would 
not be the case if it had been 


painted with the fluid that has 
been mentioned. 
For winter storage, oil-skins 


should be hung in a dry place on 
coat or trousers hangers. An un 


heated garret is perfection. The 
garments should be suspended in 
such a manner that the portions 
are not folded close together. An 
excellent plan is to fill the sleeves 
of coats and the legs of trousers 
with wadded paper. 
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"Nature Bound 
in the 
Covers of a Book™ 


Every Sportsman Wants It! 





“The STANDARD NATURAL 
HISTORY is astonishing for the 
wealth of illustrations it dis- 
plays. Itis well called ‘a por- 
trait gallery of actual life.’ The 
reading matter is intensely in- 
teresting — largely because it 
differs so widely from most nat- 
ural histories.” 

—FIELD AND STREAM 


2,000 Superb Photographs 
from Life 


Many in Colors 










The Standard 
Library of Natural History 


Should be in easy reach of every person interested fully interesting plates—many being obtained 
in animal life. It is as farremoved from the or- only at great risk and expense. 

dinary natural history as day is from night. In ‘Every sportsman will find here the one work 
its preparation the ablest sportsmen and natural- he has long sought. Every wide-awake boy and 
ists have united—giving a series of real life stories _ girl will clamor for these beautiful books on sight. 
of beasts, birds, fishes and insects—and showing Give this great Natural History to them! Teach 
every subject by a photograph from life! them the truth about the wonderful world 
There are over 2,000 of these rare and wonder- we live in! 


Special Clearance Offer We must clear out at once the remnant of a large edi- 


tion—so are offering these fine sets at practically 
Half Price and on the easiest of payments. The former prices were $28.00 and $35.00— 
but these few sets will go to first-comers for $16.50 in the buckram and $19.50 in the 
half-leather binding. An unequalled opportunity to get a famous work at the lowest 
price ever offered. 


ENTIRE SET SENT ON APPROVAL 


at our risk and expense. Just sign and send us the Approval Coupon below. It will not obligate 
you in any way, but it will bring to your home, prepaid, the entire set of 5 superb volumes 
with their hundreds of photographs and color plates for your personal examination. If you 
are not pleased, return them. If you like them, a dollar payment will keep them. And 
for good measure we will also send an 


ART PORTFOLIO—FREE 


An exquisite Art Portfolio of Game Birds and Fishes, done by noted 
artists in life colors—40 separate plates—ready for framing for den or 
office, or fine as a gift,—will be included free. This offer is positively 


limited 
SEND US THIS COUPON TODAY 
We have been selling books by mail for nearl ) a quarter of a century 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 E. 23d Street, New York 




























Please send me on 
approval, at 





























Natural History in special 
buckram binding.* If satis 
factory, I agree to pay you $1.00 
within five days, and $2.00 a 
month until the special price of 
$16.50 is paid If I do not wish to 
keep the books I shall notify Ew and 
hold them subject to your ord Also 
free, the Art Portfolio of Birds and 






























BREEN. 62 cccccses 
Occupation 


*“Most readers prefer the luxurious three- one leather 
binding. We recommend it. To obtain it change $16.50 
to $19.50. F. 2-16) 
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MY MOONLIGHT BASS 
By L. T. Holwell 


Winner Grand Prize, Large Mouth 

Sass, Southern Division 

My big fish was caught on the 
night of July 9, 1914, out of Tal 
loosapopka Lake, a large irregu- 
lar-laying body of water in Cit- 
rus County near the Withlacoochic 
River. 

Mr. John SS. Landram and 
Grady Zellner were with me when 
I caught my big fish. 

We started out about nightfall 

on the night above mentioned. The 
moon was shining and we had 
high hopes of making a _ big 
catch. 
“Luke,” said Landram, address- 
ing me, “we ought to load this 
boat before the moon passes from 
the South to the West to-night, 
for unless all signs fail fish are 
going to be hungry!” 

We started out from the city 
landing, going well away from 
town before starting to fish. We 
began casting when a mile from 
the landing, but, although we could 
see the water ripple where some 
old bass poked his head out of the 
water to see if the moon was 
south, so he could go to feeding, 
we failed to get a rise. 

“Holwell,” said Jolly John 
(John Landram) “you being about 
six and a half feet high—you can 
wade deep—suppose you step over- 
board and investigate the bottom 
and see what’s the matter with 
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these fish that they don’t bite.’ 
I decu.ned with thanks, 

We passed Devil’s Neck—a great 
point of land which makes out 
into the lake from the west, lack- 
ing only a couple of hundred yards 
of cutting the lake in two. On 
the north side of the Neck the lake 
reaches nearly a mile in a westerly 
direction; and just north of the 
*‘Neck”’ is Johnsons Island, around 
which we went, still casting, and 
still failing to get a strike. We 
began to get discouraged. It was 
unusual for us to go this far and 
get nothing. We had passed over 
as good fishing water as was or 
the lake—and not a fish yet. This 
was unusual, for us, for we were 
all rated as successful fishermen, 
and we began to fear the boys 
would have the laugh on us when 
we got back to town. Well, we 
kept on a while longer. It was 
growing late and we decided to go 
back, fishing as we went. We met 
with the same ill luck on the re- 
turn trip till we got to Deep Sink, 
which is a great hole near the 
western edge of the lake, about 
three-fourths of a mile from the 
landing. 

Deep Sink has been sounded one 
hundred feet and no bottom found, 
It is over a hundred yards across 
the top, and the water is very dark. 

“Let’s try the Sink,’ I said to 
Grady Zellner, who was handling 
the boat. 

“Yes,’’ said Landram, “we can't 
do any worse than we have done, 
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and some fool fish might bite and 
save us from getting skunked.’ 

Grady ran the boat noiselessly 
over the deep water near the shore, 
and John and I began casting our 
lures. 

There is a distance of perhaps 
fifty yards between the shore and 
the edge of the Sink which is 
shallow water—quite shallow—and 
just where the water begins to 
deepen there is a submerged log, 
the top of which is about two feet 
below the surface. “By the Great 
3ull Moose!” exclaimed Zellner. 
“all the fish in this Sink have had 
their supper and have gone to bed. 
I think, by the light of the moon, 
as it shines under that log, I s 
a big trout, with his pajamas on, 
taking his well-earned rest from 
— his supper and dodging 
ies. 

_ “Well, Grady,” I said, “I’m go- 
ing to see if I can wake your sleep- 
ing trout up.”’ 

As a matter of fact, Grady had 
seen no fish, the water being so 
dark that one could not have been 
seen under that log at midday with 
a bright sun shining. 

Well, I cast my lure so it would 
strike just over the log and started 
reeling in. The lure had not gone 
six feet before there was a com- 
motion in the water, and—zip! the 
forty feet of line i had out was 
taut before John could say 
“> ,’ and he can say that 
guick under stress of excitement. 
Il gave him more line—and soon 
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merding, Pa. 


Hartford, Conn 
. Large Mouth Bass caught at Lake Weir, Fla 
Gar Fish. Weight 117 Ibs Length 7 ft 3% 





The Prize Winning Rods 


For three successive years, in the greatest National 
Fishing Contests ever held, ““BRISTOL” Rods have 
won more than twice as many prizes as any other rod. 
“BRISTOL” Steel is better than any wood, bamboo or 
any other material for regular fishing—the proof being 
that there are more “BRISTOL” Rods sold than any 


other ten rods combined. 


Every “BRISTOL” is guaranteed three years. 
Look for the trade-mark name “BRISTOL” on the handle. 


Order of your dealer or if he hasn’t what you want, order by 


mail from us at no additional cost. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Showing 38 Different Kinds of “Bristol” Rods 


New 1916 Art Calendar sent prepaid on receipt of 14 cents. 
1 famous oil painting by Philip R. Goodwin, the noted painter of outdoor life. <A beauti- 
Send 15 cents immediately. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


Bristol, Conn. 


Sul decoration for home, den or camp. 


81 Horton Street 


Prize Fish 


Ll. Thr prize ‘‘Muskies,”’ 8 Ibs., 16 Ibs. and 12 Ibs., caught on a “BRIS- 
TOL” Rod, French River, Ontario, by Chas. F 
ard 3 6% lb. Square-Tail Trout caught in 
“BRISTOL” Rod by R. Gordon Baldwin, 
. 15-Ib. Salmon from Royal River, Ore. Caught by O. F. Smith, 


. 4-Ib. 12-02. and 3-Ib. 10-0z. Small Mouth Bass caught, by W 


‘onn 


}. Another prize ‘Muskie’ caught at Rut Iron, Connecticut River, by 8S. A. Harris, 
by Grace B. Willard 


7 big “Gars’’ caught 
in Red River at Alexandria, La., by Pat O’Shea 


The only fishing rods, of any material or make, able to 
stand up in actual hard fishing, year after year, under 
any and all conditions, are the three-year guaranteed 


There are imitations. 


Full color reproduction of 


Supply limited. 


We offer prizes for the best Fishing Pictures—Send in your Fishing Photos, 
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he had the whole hundred feet. 
Now we started on a unique 
ride, being towed by a bass. 
Grady was keeping well away 
from the log—he and the fish to- 
gether—under which I feared he 
might run and entangle, or break 


my line. 

“Jonah didn’t swallow all the 
whales,” declared Zellner, “for 
Luke has one on his hook now!” 

“Flop! you big-mouthed scoun- 
drel!” yelled the _ irrepressible 
John, as the fish, which had been 
doing its fighting under water sud- 
denly leaped clear of the surface 
in < vain effort to shake the hooks 
out of its mouth. Down it went 
again, making the line I had man- 
aged to reel in spin out in jig- 
time! Off he went toward shore. 
“Come on, little fish,’’ coaxed Lan- 
dram, “and take a boat ride with 
us. See how things look on sur- 
face. You are living too secluded 
au life down in the water, associa- 
ting only with your own kind, and 
turtles, snakes and alligators, with 
an occasional eel for variety. Come 
with us and be fried.” But the 
fish, by his conduct, we judged, 
didn’t seem inclined to accept 
John’s invitation to come and be 
fried, but kept on fighting. He 
was working in shore all the while; 
so I told Zellner to work the boat 
up to the land and let me get out, 
which he soon did, and I stepped 
to shore. The fish was beginning 
to tire, but still had a lot of fight 
left in him. 

I played him along the shallow 
water, but could not get him to 
land, 

There was a water-weedy growth 
along the shallow water, toward 
which the fish forced me. I was 
afraid it would become entangled 
in these weeds and get away, as | 
reeled him in. Zellner spoke of 
this, too. But Landram was not 
going to let such a fish as this get 
away; for when I had played the 
bass up to the edge of the weeds, 
he rushed into the water, caught 
= line, got his hand in the fish’s 
gills, and brought it out. 

This ended the fight, which had 
lasted 30 minutes. 

We caught several smaller fish 
before getting back to the landing, 
but nothing like the big fellow. 

I do not remember being excited 
when I found I had hooked a big 
fish. I had confidence in my tackle, 
which was light for such a fish, but 
I knew it was strong and would 
hold even this fish if properly 
handled, and I was determined to 
use my utmost skill in playing him. 
Prize Contest Certificate Record: 
Grand Prize, Large Mouth Bass, 
Southern Division, 

Weight—13 Ibs. 

Length—28 in, 

Girth—20 in. 

Caught—July 9, 1914. 

Where caught—Flore! City, Fla. 

Rod—Heddon. 

Reel—Heddon No, 1. 

Line—Heddon Sampson. 

Lure—Heddon No. 200, 


inum. 


alum- 


MY PRIZE JERSEY COAST 
STRIPER 
By Jacob G. Wertheim 


Winner Second Prize Striped Bass, 
1914 Contes. 


Field and Stream 


the 
geamey striped bass is a fascinating 


Casting in the surf for 
sport, but very tiresome. It tires 
one’s patience and arms to ‘stand 
for hours on the ocean sands con- 
tinually casting into the surf, hold- 
ing one’s rod, voteiiog and re- 
casting every ten or fifteen min- 
utes, according to the greed of 
those foes of the angler, the vo- 
racious crabs, who devour the juicy 
shedder or the fat squid bait. In 
my case I am fortunate enough to 
escape these tiring hardships by 
using my fishing pier at Deal 
Beach, N. J., where, comfortably 
resting on my chair, I can wait 
with patience for the thrilling mo- 
ment wheri His Majesty makes his 
strike. 

At about 3.00 P. M, on June 
30th, I was as usual engaged in 
my favorite pastime, and had made 
only two casts, using squid bait 
(secured fresh daily from a neigh- 
boring pound net), when I had a 
strike, and after five minutes 
landed a five-pound striped bass. 
Among casters there is a _ well- 
poscnctem MP feeling that these fish 
run in pairs, so I carefully con- 
tinued my casting, selecting the 
most attractive squid heads as bait. 

The pier fronts on a sand bar, 
and my casting was directed just 
inside of the first outside breaker. 
In about twenty minutes my big 
fellow made a dash for the bait, 
and after I struck him made a 
wild run northward in the direc 
tion I had been casting. I at once 
worked my way (as I usually do) 
to the head of the pier, and by 
this means the fish ran out to sea, 
where I could more safely play 
him. He took out about 400 feet 
of line in the first rush before | 
could stop him, and now ensued 
about twenty minutes of real sport. 
Gradually 1 was able to take in 
enough line to bring him in sight, 
and, oh, my! how big and noble 
he looked to me, looking down at 
him from the pier, a drop of about 
fifty feet or more. The tide was 
running north (half ebb) and I 
tried my level best to bring him to 
the north side of the pier, but the 
big fellow obstinately pulled south- 
ward, so I had no alternative but 
to bring him in on the south side. 
This caused me some uneasiness, 
as the pier is 420 feet long and 
every wave was sending him to- 


wards it. I felt I would never 
escape the danger of his being 
driven under one of the long 
spiles, 


I was using a light E. vom Hofe 
split bamboo rod and correspond- 
ingly light Joe Jefferson 12-thread 
line (600 feet) wound on a 2-de- 
gree Julius vom Hofe_ throw-off 
reel, and I had no choice but to 
use the whole strength of rod an! 
line to push him outward to the 
south from every spile he touched 

It seemed to me the pier was a 
mile long and a spile every foot! 

To increase my fears, I was all 
alone, but by hallooing I attracted 
the attention of another fisherman 
who was casting on the beach 
above me, and he ran to my assist- 
ance. At last the lower end of 
the pier was reached, and one big 
wave sent the bass on the beach. 
In went my friend, boots, cloth s 
and all, and grabbed His Lordship, 
unhooked him, and carried him to 
me at the pier. 





As you can imagine, I was all 
in, and after a good look at his 
shining striped side, I decided I 
had enough fishing for that day, 
and ran home to take off my 
clothes, all wringing wet with per- 
spiration, Then a run in the auto 
to Seger’s shop in Asbury Park to 
weigh him, and thirty-six pounds 
was his weight, which for a long 
time was the prize fish. I am glad 
to know a brother angler made my 
catch look like thirty cents with a 
fifty-two pounder. I am glad (as 
I felt that day) that mine only 
weighed thirty-six pounds, for I 
am afraid, this story would not 
have been written had his weight 
been fifty-two. 

Frize Contest Certificate Record: 


Second Prize Striped Bass, 1914 
Prize Fishing Contest. 
Weight—36 Ibs. 
Length—43 in. 
Girt—24 in. 
Caught—June 30, 1914. 
caught—Deal Beach, 


Where 
N 


ee 2 

Rod—Split-bamboo. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—12-thread Joe Jefferson. 
Lure—Squid bait. 





On the front page of 
this issue you will find 
what we consider one of 
the handsomest duck 
paintings that has been 
painted for some time. 

Two clean hits, a right 
and a left, and a clean 
miss—pictures that have 
been indelibly printed in 
your memory from days 
with a choke bore that 
you will never forget. 
This pair of pictures hang- 
ing in your dining room, 
den, library or office will 
help you live them over 
time and time again. 

Of course you realize 
that a magazine cover, 
printed on the regular 
Magazine press, cannot 
be an exact reproduction 
of the original, but we 
have reproduced this pic- 
ture, size 1314 inches wide 
by 20 inches long, together 


with its companion pic- 
ture, “To Miss is Mys- 
tery,’’ so that they can 


hardly be told from the 
original paintings. 

Anyone who is_ inter- 
ested in duck hunting 
should read the advertise- 
ment pertaining to these 
two pictures in the adver- 
tising section of this 
issue. 











(Text continued on page 1052.) 
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OUR footgear is the most important part ° 
, of your outing rig. When you are well , 
se shod—Cutter Booted—you find the * 






my rough. With your feet always dry—Cutter 
~>,. Booted—you forget there are such things - 
ry, as chilblains, scalds and blisters. : 
i] Only the centers of the best hides are good enough 

for Cutter Boots—and only masterworkmen, men 


hands, are skilled and careful enough to make them. 

Cutter ““Pac”’ Boots, made to be worn over heavy 

= wok socks, combine moccasin comfort with boot pro- <, - 
» see tection. Probably your dealer carries them. , 


TES x 
oe s = 







.miles are shorter and the going less 7 


who have grown up with cobblers’ needles in their ~ i os 
¢ ae Ox 
» ie Se 


















- 
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is ” Ask your dealer for them, or send 
~ for the free Cutter Book of Boots. 


eo 2 7 4 a * SS A. A. Cutter Co. 


Box 10 Eau Claire, Wis. 





We guarantee advertising 
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Fastest Boat in the World 












atthe at i 





Buys this complete knock-down boat (open 
cockpit) selected oak frame, clear cypress 
planking, decking and interior finish. Cut to 
shape and fitted, including hardware (every- 
thing except paint). 








Buys this finished boat, painted and varnished, 
polished brass fittings, fully equipped. Ready 
for the water (excepting motor and auto top.) 
Catalog quotes prices with various motors 
installed. 








17-Footer 


10 to 32 Miles With4 to 25 h. p. 


\ ,' 7 ITH from4to10 horse- 
power the 17-footer is 
a comfortable family 
launch,semi-V-bottom design, 
roomy,staunch and seaworthy. 
With 12 or more horsepower 
the boat becomes in effect a 
stepless hydroplane, which is 
the fastest model yet develop- 
ed. The speed is limited only 
by the power and weight of 
motor used. 


When motor is purchased 
with the finished boat it is 
installed and connected up 
ready to run. 


Send for our catalog giving 
full particulars. 


Lowest-Priced Boat in the World 












j 





Buys this complete knock-down boat, oak 
frame, clear cypress planking, cut to sahpe 
and fitted. All hardware included. Finished 
boat painted and varnished, ready for the 
water. $45. 














s| 





Buys this finished boat, painted and var- 
nished, fully equipped, as shown above with 
outboard motor or 2 horsepower inboard 
motor installed. 


$89 


15-Footer 


For Inboard or Outboard Motor 


HESE 15-footers are 

also of the semi-V- 

bottom type. The model 
is designed especially for out- 
board motor, eliminating the 
defects of the ordinary row- 
boat. It has an extra strong 
reiaforced stern. 


With alight inboard motor in- 
stalled it makes a“‘natty”’ and 
serviceable runabout. Just the 
thing forresorts and liveries. 
The prices quoted with either 
motor represent the greatest 
motor boat value ever offered. 


Without motor it makes a first 
class, all-around rowboat, light and 
roomy. Full particulars on request. 


Our Big Free Catalogue shows 
cruisers, launches, sailboats, row- 
boats and canoes. Over100 designs. 
A postal brings it. 


Brooks Mfg. Co.,5902 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 








~ All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Build Your Own Boat 


The Home Workshop 


HOUSANDS of fathers and 

mothers recognize the clean, 

healthy, educational value of the 
home workshop. Swinging a hammer 
is just as good exercise as pulling a 
chest weight, and there’s profit and 
pleasure in the hammer movement. 
Any room of sufficient size will serve 
as a workshop, and the building of ; = 
a single boat will demonstrate the | ~-~ 


value of the venture. Any I# year- About one hour later. Each rib comes notched, 
old boy can build these boats. shaped and fastened together with cross-tie. 


The knock-down materials, which we fur- 


nish, are in effect the raw materials re- F sacl SI ae <3 Rd 8 era 
quired. We do all the difficult part of the i renee 




















As you receive it. Keel marked and bored 
for the ribs shown below. 








work and send full illustrated instructions o 
to assemble the shaped parts which we iP Pe : 

furnish. You don’t need to know anything i Rie ae : 4 
about boats or carpentry. The tools re- | 
quired are common to every household. | About two hours later. The stringers or battens are 
Catalogue gives full particulars. laid and fastened in the mortises which are provided. 


Builder-Agents Wanted 


A Business Opportunity | 


HIS is arare chance to engage | 

in a pleasant and profitable busi- 

ness. By turning our knock-down 
materials into finished boats, the value | About two days later. The planks come cut to shape, 
is more than quadrupled. Practically each marked for its location. Nothing difficult 
no investment is necessary. About but lots of nailing. 
two-thirds of the value of a well-finish- 
ed boat is in the labor and builder’s 
profit. Besides, a local builder over- 
comes high freight rates that must be | 
added to the cost of the finished boat | 
shipped from distant factories. 


If you are making less than $10 per day, 
give this business opening a trial, test it | 
during spare time. There’s hundreds of 
localities that will keep you and many em- 
ployees busy. Estimate how many dozens 
or hundreds of these low-priced, popular, 
speedy, best all around boats ever produced, 
can be sold in your vicinity. Send for our | These few illustrations are greatly reduced in size. 
Big Free Catalogue. Our regular instructions completely cover every detail. 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 5902 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 












































PORTS 


LEATHER WORKING FOR THE 
OUT-0’-DOORSMAN 


PART II. 
Cc. P, Fordyce 


SOME USES OF LEATHER BY 
THE CAMPER 


The leather prepared according 
to the directions given in Part 
can be used to make camp equip- 
ment and in repair work of vari- 
ous kinds. 

For sewing materials one needs 
a sharp knife, an awl, harness 
needles, harness or shoe thread, 
beeswax and a clamp or vise. The 
best sewing awl is a_ lock-stitch 
awl. With this simple device you 
can do all kinds of sewing, and 
it takes the place of the awl and 
needle, and its special thread _ is 
the best general purpose sewing 
thread one can secure. It makes 
stitches like the lock-stitch ma- 
chines and is composed of an awl 
with needle eye through which the 
waxed thread is carried through 
the leather, a return loop is 
formed, another thread is carried 
through the loop, then both are 
drawn tight and the next stitch 
spaced and done as above. 

In strap mending such as har- 
ness traces, lines and shoe soles 
it is well to cut a “channel” with 
the knife point and enlarge the 
same by running pointed stick 
along to open the shallow furrow. 
In this channel lies the stitching, 
and it is thus protected from wear 
after the channel is covered by 
smoothing down the lifted lip of 


the leather with the smooth awl Af 


handle. 

The pieces of leather must be 
held in rigid position by a clamp 
or vise of some sort. wo boards 
may be nailed together and the 
leather put between allowing a 
portion to protrude so that the 
stitching can be done freely. 

In sewing a half sole on a shoe 
the oak tan leather piece must be 
soaked for a day to make it pliable 
so it will conform to the shape of 
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the soles, then it is tacked on 
over the sole and trimmed with a 
very sharp knife to ~ er 
shape around the welt. shal ow 
channel is next made aes % of 
an inch in from the edge and the 
lock-stitch employed. The-lap of the 
channel is next smoothed down, 
the end next the heel nailed down 
and the job done. Heels are 
nailed on piece and trimmed nicely 
with a sharp knife and smoothed 
with sandpaper, then blackened. 
To avoid mistakes, it is safest 
to draw a pattern out of heavy 
paper of the article you want to 
make, then cut it out and use it to 
plan the leather before it is cut. 
HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
TENS 


OWN MIT- 


_Since the sizes of the hands 
differ so much in different indi- 
viduals one should place’ the 


hands, fingers together, on a piece 





SWORKS 


of paper and then draw an outline 
of the hand and allow % to % of 
an inch extra all around. Fig. 2. 
Then round out with a pencil the 
ends so that they are symmetrical, 
and then phir the wrist ends 
with the exception of the thumb 
me AD BF. Allow a flap 
/5 the length of one palm which 
will extend as the back of the 
thumb and in width not quite a 
half of the distance across the 
end, A F. Now fold at the Ine 
C-C and sew the edges E-E to- 
gether, the thumb back is a sepa- 
rate piece, Fig. 3, and is half as 
wide as the palm piece and % as 
long. The corners G-G and H-B 
are sewed first then along the 
edges so that D-D approximate. 
The flap D, of course, folds down- 
ward and is the inside of the 
thumb. For the left hand fold the 
thumb flap the other way, just 
opposite. Make mittens plenty 
large enough so that in cold 








Fig. 2. 


PATTERNS FOR 


MAKING 


LEATHER MIITS 
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Sax 
All the Wild Game 3 Ring.Neckea 
You Want Pheasant. 


. ° irst imported 
OR many years we in America have spent much [RWG sabe China a 
time bemoaning the disappearance of our feath- DS 1881. Now being 
ered game. But the fact that we have little game : bred in fairl 
to shoot and little to eat is due solely to our own ' 4 
lack of initiative. We should have an abundance of 
game in the fields and on the market. We may ob- 
tain such an abundance by creating a supply equal 
to the demand. This can be done by increasing 
nature’s output through game farming. And more- 
over, the demand of the sportsman may be much 
greater than at present, and still be easily met. 
We have the land available to make America the great- 
est game producing country in the world. Utilize it, and 
everyone will have more opportunities to indulge in field 
sports. There will be more shooting for all of us, whether 
or not we have access to a preserve, because game that is 
raised for sporting purposes can not be confined in any re- 
stricted area. Wherever game is intensively cultivated, 
we find improved shooting in all the surrounding territory. 
To anyone who has asmall amount of land, game farming 
will prove profitable. The demands for eggs and for breeding 
stock is much greater than the supply, and will be for years 
to come. Pheasant eggs sell today at from $20 to $25 a 
hundred. Live birds bring from $5 to $7 a pair. 
To those who own large acreage, game farming either 
provides sport, or profit from those who will pay for sport. 
To the city man, it opens the possibility of enjoying good 
hunting near home. 
To everyone who shoots, it brings increased pleasure afield. 
Game farming means an addition to our food supply that 
will be welcome to all. 
But this subject is too big to be properly treated in this 
space. If you are interested in it, either as a sportsman, asa 
prospective breeder, or simply because you believe in the 
movement as constructive and progressive, write for the book, 
“‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure,’’ which will be sent 
to you without cost. It tells of the subject in a most interesting and 
informative manner. It is well worth reading. Fill out the coupon 
below and a copy will be mailed you at once. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 180 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ‘‘E. C.’? Smokeless 


Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting 
Powder; Dynamite for Farming. 





Game Breeding Department, Room 180 
Hercules Powder C , Wilmington, Delaware 





Gentlemen:— Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure, I am interested in game breeding from the 


standpoint of 
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weather you can first put on a 
pair of woollen mittens or worsted 
gloves and then draw the leather 
mittens over. This serves as a 
wind and cold break and takes 
the hard wear. It is the best 
hand-warming combination there 
1S, 


AXE SHEATH 


The hiker’s axe should be the 
light weight hunter’s style with a 
fairly long handle. An _ expert 
woodsman prides himself on the 
keen edge he keeps on the axe and 
in use he carefully protects it 
from contact with stones and 
from rust. Unprotected it may 
cause disaster by cutting its owner 
or valuable portions of the pack, 
hence it is well carried in a 
special sheath or scabbard which 
has a belt loop. It should be 
made roomy enough so that the 
axe will not be too hard to re- 
move for use. 

Measure your axe outline on 
rough paper, marking the position 
of the handle also. Place this on 
a piece of leather and cut. Allow 
a half inch extra all round and 
provide extra for the flap, Fig. 
4, on which a short strap is sewed 
to be later fastened to the buckle 
on the front at H. In the middle 
of the back two parallel cuts, I-K, 
are made in length to correspond 
to the width of your belt, and in 
width about a half an inch. By 
pulling this loop away slightly 
there is sufficient room for the 
belt to slip through. Sew the 
edges A-E to A-D and B-F to B-G 
together, leaving the to un- 
stitched, folds being at EF and 
A-B. his opening is left for the 
handle of the axe to slip through 
and extend below 
_ A shoulder sling strap with ad- 
justing buckle may be attached to 
the blade and helve ends of the 
sheath at E and F should one not 
care to carry the axe in the belt. 


SHEATH FOR KNIFE, FORK AND 
SPOON 


In making a sheath for knife, 


fork and spoon roll them together 
in a compact bundle, then with 


Frg 4. 











AXE SHEATH PATTERN 


Field and Stream 
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SHEATH FOR KNIFE, FORK AND 
SPOON 


rough paper measure out, the 
roper size of the sheath. Fig. 5. 
Make it plenty long so as to nearly 
cover the knife handle and the 
articles will not easily slip out. 
Before sewing attach a belt loop 
at A and turn over the back and 
attach one end at B: fold along 
the line C-C and stitch arounc 
the edges leaving C-D open. It 
is now ready for use. 


(To be continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


Fietp AND StrEAM Offers three 
prizes for the best three photo- 
graphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right to 
publish at our own discretion the 
orders submitted. The prizes for 
next month will be: First Prize— 
Three years’ subscription to Fretp 
AND STREAM. Second Prize—Two 
years’ subscription to FIELD AND 
Stream. Third Prize—One year’s 
subscription to FieLp AND STREAM. 
For all others, 50c. will be allowed 
when used. ' 

Contestants submitting photo- 
graphs will please place name and 
address on the back of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 
and type of lens used, light con- 
ditions, time of exposure, and an 
other explanatory matter whic 
would be of interest. Address all 
entries to Photographic Contest 
Department, Fierp anp STREAM, 
831 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








FIRST PRIZE PHOTO 


Made by P. C. Kangieser, Ica 
Camera, Anastigmat Lens. F6.8, 
1/25 sec. exposure. Hazy light. 
Camera 2 feet from subject, oper- 
ator in blind. Subject—Prairie 
Dog. 





f Yo 














SECOND PRIZE PIHIOTO 


Made by Carl Wurm, Jr., Eastman 
3A Special Kodak, Zeiss Kodak 
Anastigmat Lens. 1/100 sec. Stop 
Fil. Subject—Feeding the Gulls. 








THIRD PRIZE PHOTO 


Made by E. E. Salter. Vest Pocket 
Special Kodak, Stop 8, 1/50 sec. 
Bright sun. Subject—Texas Fawn. 
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Born 1820 
—Still going strong. 













Declarer: “Two Hearts.” 
2nd Player: “ Two Royats.” 


grd Player (absent-mindedly, but very dry): “Four Rep Lape. ‘ JoHNNIE 
WALKERS’ FROM A NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE.” 


Of all Bridge declarations, “four Red ‘ Johnnie Walkers’”’ is undoubtedly the 
most popular among those who are in the know. 


It is only when one discovers the exceptional and unvarying “ Johnnie Walker ” 
quality that one understands its unprecedented vogue. 


Every drop of ** Johnnie Walker” Red Label in a non-refillable bottle is over 
10 years old. ; 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., Wuisky DisTILLERs, KILMARNOCK, Scort.anp. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
The pleasure of living lies in using good things 


moderately. 





It is thus with eating, with drinking, with playing, with 


working, with everything. 


And it is for the man who knows well the benefits of 
moderation that we make a wonderfully mild and mellow 
Whiskey and put it in Non-Refillable Bottles— Wilson— 


Real Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free ‘booklet of famous club recipes for 
: mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 321 Fifth Ave., N.Y. That’s All! 








| An Extra Day This Month! 


More time for 


‘Club Cocktails | 


which make the year “leap” 
with good fellowship, 


C., Mixed byexperts, of selected 
liquors, and aged in the wood 
to incomparable smoothness. 


, All varieties at your dealers, 


| G.F.HEUBLEINE-BRO. 


Importers of the famous 


BRAND'S A-1 SAUCE 


New York Hartford 
London 


i 





CAMP CRAFT 


SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED COPIES 


The Best Christmas Gift you can think of. Send your 
friend, brother or husband a copy of Camp Craft auto- 
graphed by the author. Learn’ how to go light but 
right, when the snow flies and there is ice in the pails. 
Miller knows;—and he has told it in this book so that 
anyone can do likewise—and not have to spend a mint 
of money on outfit either. Get the book and cut ot 
the misery and cold and bum grub and mule back la 

By special arrangement Ww th the publis hers a_ limited 
number of 500 copies of Camp Craft. autographed by 
the author, are hereby offered to Field and Stream 
readers at the regular price of $1.50. Send you check 
direct to Warren H. Mitver, Editor Field and Stream, 
331 Fourth Ave., New Yorr City, and get your copy by 


: TheStormKing 
Lantern 


Wind and Rain Proof, 200 C. P., % 
cent per hour. Burns gasoline or 
kerosene 15 hours per quart. Weighs 
3% Ibs. Height, 14 inches. The 
highest powered, safest, most eco 
nomical lantern ever made for sports- 
men, campers, farmers, contractors, 
boats, railroads, fairs, shows, etc. 

“Ask your nearest Hardware or 
Sporting Goods Dealer for Demon- 
stration or write direct for Special 
Lantern Proposition. 


National Stamping & 
Electric Works 


_ 4725, Clinton St, Chicago, Ill 





This little $35.00 addressing machine will 
address circulars, envelopes, etc., at a speed of 


1,200 per hour. 


Twelve Hours’ Work 
Done in ONE Hour 


Better work. 

Absolutely accurate. 

Perfect typewritten addresses. 
Make your own address cards 
on your own typewriter. 


Send for our Catalog 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


143 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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_A Judge Can’t Smoke 


in the courtroom — but he’s going to enjoy his tobacco 
just the same. He gets a good, juicy chew of “PIPER” 
—that’s the tobacco — real tobacco — rich and mellow 
—and chewing it gives him calmness —“the poise that 


comes from rumination’’ ! 


When you chew 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


you get the epicure’s delight. 
The taste of “PIPER” carries 
with it that wonderfully wine- 
like flavor which has made the 


brand so justly famous. It : 


combines with all the natural 
richness of splendid tobacco 
the mellow tang of ripe cham- 
pagne. 

Try “PIPER” just one week. 


You'll see why thousands and 
thousands of American men of 
brains and eminence have used 
“PIPER?” for years. 


Only finest leaves of choicest 
tobacco go into the making of 
“PIPER.” We go to the ut- 
most expense to keep this su- 
perb tobacco clear up above all 
others, in a class by itself. 


—ad 4-4 df) 


5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


a Te 
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GOOD GUN is more than half the 
pleasure of a day’s trip. For 
nearly 50 years we have been building 
quality and value for the price into 


LEFEVER cuns 
gene 





























| 
@ Birds fying a opie a minute travel over . 
17 feet in 1/5 of a seco , ‘ : 
g ming me rr quick load are 
importa 
g oe "lightning locks operate in 1/625 
a second—a bird flying a mile a minute 
travels but a fraction over an inch in this 
time. We figurethislock speed will in- 
ai your score at least 5 per cent. 
catalog FREE—double guns 
ri 78 a Single Trap Guns $85 up. 


y Catalog describes, 


in detail, balance, weight and taper 
system of boring and many other fea- 
tures of Lefever superiority. 








If your dealer can’t show you, we will give 
you an attractive proposition. 

You cannot afford to buy a cheap gun. 
Write Today! 
LEFEVER ARMS CoO. 
| 205 Maltbie Street Syracuse. N. Y. 
































ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
BOX 11 ITHACA-N.Y 


IN ONE MINUTE | ‘needs a good compass—a matter of precaution 
in saving useless wandering to reach a destina- 
tion. For fishermen, hunters, campers, sailors, 
woodsmen, the 
Jeweled 
Leedawl dsxsis4 
is a splendid instrument. It is the only GUARAN- 
TEED JEWELED compass selling at its price. It 
has a jeweled needle--heavy and tempered steel 
foot. The two plates are concave. Lower plate hasa point---silvered metal dial---screw stop and white 
threaded ape’ which projects (res a hole in metal non-tarnishing case. 
upper plate and the two are held tightly together 
by a flush nut. A’small metal key, furnished with Most dealers sell the Leedawl Compass. Go to your dealer 
ma each Repairer, is used to tighten up the first. If he does not have them or will not order for you, send us 
Yo Plates. 3 sizes: % in. diameter, 10c; lin., his name and address with $1.00 and we will send you one. 
= aes ae in. = yo mail post- Descriptive matter mailed on request. 
aid i ie) a T S em. 
t Pot Marble's Spec! fo Taylor ‘Instrument Companies Ames St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
There’s a Tycos Thermometer for Every Purpose 

























That puncture can be in a rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, an auto tire or a 
hot water bag—and in Jess than a minute you can have 
it fixed up snug and tight, me agen water-proof with 


‘ EZY-QUICK 
REPAIRERS 


No cement used. Cannot come off. Cannot hurt the 




















p Catalog of Marble's Specialties tor 
Sportsmen free upon request. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

525 Delta Ave, Gladstone, Mich. 











Snow ’ Shoes THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT SAFE 


Just what I have been looking for 
—has been the expression of every 


M man we have shown it_to—Made of 
occasins| Br amt, P gow oP Plated, Py Metal or 
oxidized and furnished complete with 

pee 2s) ors oe al For Men, 1a and cone, Canvas Belt for $1.00. 
ill keep money—jewels—watch— 
Made in U.S. A. Cetalarue Free cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 


W. F. TUBBS NORWAY, MAINE || 2.4 dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Sreet, WY. City 














“If the “soon wn Right, Then—Game!” 


That's just the rub—if the decoys are right! Realize thata real decoy is more 
than a block of wood whittled down and splattered with paint. Tobe right a de- 
coy hasgot to look so much like live duck that live ducks can’t tell the differ- 
ence. Perfect in shape and coloration, Mason Decoys are Right. Decoys for 
all the various duck species, goose, crow, brant, etc. See them at your dealer's. 


eo — se vont ome  MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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‘Midwinter Fun 
With a Scattergun [| 











Don’t hibernate. Don’t be a bear. Start the New Year right. 
Get a gun and get out in the open. Fill your lungs full of the crisp 
healthy air. Develop your arm, your eye and your aim. Get your 
share of ‘the sport of sports. Try your skill with the frisky clay 
pigeons. Begin 


TRAPSHOOTING 


Trapshooting is a real man’s game filled with vigor, vim and 
exhilaration. Every target holds a challenge to your skill and judg- 
ment. And every shot just makes you crave for more. 

Join your local gun club now. Get in the game. If a club’s 
not handy get a 


Hand Trap 


Its tantalizing targets will give you sport galore. John B. 
Burnham says it’s great practice for both experts and beginners and 
develops crack field shots. $4.00 at your dealer’s. If he can’t 
supply you, we’ll send it prepaid anywhere in the United States 
upon receipt of price. 


Write for booklets—“Bhe Sport Alluring” 
and “The Du Pont Hand Trap” 558 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Established 1802 Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
WILMINGTON - - - . ° . DELAWARE 
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The 








SMITH 
THE WITH A CONSCIENCE 


Absolutely never shoots loose 
PRICES: 
$25.00 to $1,000.00 net 


Ask for our art catalog 


30 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 














opr aa aoe Not an 
Ounce of 
Extra 
Outfit 


Just enough, and the right kind— 
that’s the camp outfit you want 
when you go on that Spring trip. 








sO, 


Talking Ma- 
chines, Typewriters, Phono- 
graphs, Adding Machines, Cash 


egisters, Guns and Tools and all 
THE FI- 
NEST OIL. MADE. It absolutely 


Polished Instruments. 


prevents rust. NYOIL now sold 
everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men. Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 

WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





And that’s what you get when your list is 





checked up at Abercrombie’s Camp. 


TENTS—All weights. sizes, waterproof. 
COOKING OUTFITS—for one man or a big party. 
FISHING TACKLE, RIFLES, PACKS, CANOES— 
light for portage, durable, efficient. 
CLOTHING—specially made for roughing it in 
winter. 
SHOES —for heavy tramping and camp wear. 

There's a copy of our illustrated Cata- 

log F —showing everything for out- 

door life—for you if you'll write for it, 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


311 Broadway (°ERSROMBES) New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 











THE IMPROVED GOLDY 


JOCK STRAP 


PATENT PENDING 


Put On or Off Without Undressing 


Comfortable, and manufactured artistically. | Wear it to 
run, walk, swim, row, canoe, jump, train, play golf and 
tennis and for all athletic games. All dealers or send 
§Oc and waist measurement. Mailed post-paid any- 
where. Manufactured by 


Goldberger Sporting Goods Co. 


Manufacturers of Sporting and Athletic Goeds of Quality 
RONX, 


1214%5 K, So. Boulevard B N.Y. 













oi 
. a s 
/ 2. sa... — 
30 Leading Boat Builders have ~ 


d with the Gray Motor Co., world’s 
st engine builders, and issued a 1916 Boat 
atalogue fur your convenience. 












times as many specialized Motor Boats as you could see at 
any Motor Boat Show. Every size from 16 foot Work and 
Pleasure Launch to the high class Express Cabin Cruisers, also 






Marine engine catalog of 2 and 4 cycle motor anda Book of Boats, 
Each is full of boating information. All yours forthe asking. Write today. 














GRAY MOTOR CO., 232° G05 Motor Bide. 





MORRIS CANOES 


Qa ed 


The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. 
B.N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 














NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLES 





caliber, .30 caliber, .33 caliber and .35 caliber; also .30 caliber Springfield. 
-256 NEWTON, 123 grain bullet, velocity 3100 f.s. .30 Newton, 170 grain bullet, velocity 3000 f. s. 
Price $40.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. We have been delayed in getting machinery on account of 
the demand for making military rifles for export; but it is now in, and 
Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 each. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN THE WORLD. USE 

FACTORY AMMUNITION. New American-made bolt 
action rifle ready for delivery this winter. Uses Newton 
high power cartridges in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .280 


the construction of the tools is well along. 
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THE PIPE OF PEACE 


> ma: Because it is no trouble to keep 

NO MOISTURE PASSES “HERE clean—it has removable mois- 

ture well that empties, can be 

put down anywhere—and 
That’s why we call it 

It can’t spill. The hot bowl itself does not rest upon any- 

thing. Mouth moisture can’t get by the well and foul the 

— and smoke channel, which means A CLEAN, DRY 

ND FRAGRANT SMOKE Moistened tobacco means 

immediate deterioration that changes its rich me. SIT TING BULL will give you the richest smoke you 


have ever enjoyed. Don’t blame the innocent tobacco any more! 


SITTING BULL—Sturdy shape with bowl and smoke channel of rich-hued genuine French briar; silver 
plated connecting band; super- gutta percha mouthpiece—75 CENTS. Sent by parcel post anywhere in th 
world. Money back if not satisfactory. 







ETS LPRIGHT. “a 
—% 


You can earn from $5 to $20 a 

week in or out of a job during 

en in our elsure omen ~ your spare time selling the 

? SITTING BULL. You take no 

risk. No experience required. We tell you how. Many of our men have met with such wonderful success that 


they are now an their entire time to this work. It is the cleanest, highest grade way to earn extra money. 
WRITE AT ONCE asking for particulars. SITTING BULL CORPOR.: XTION, 352 W. 60th St., New York City. 
























It’s Hunting Time— 
Get Your Boat-—Now! 4 Can Save 


yeas * (your Teeth 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING I am doing it for 
BOATS are designed and built by sportsmen for others every day. 
sportsmen. They are safe, complete and _ practical. inety per cent of the people have 


Ni 
Pyorrhea or Riggs Disease—a terrible 


No other boats are “just as good”! We want to get and dangerous mouth and tecthindoo- 
in touch with vou—send postage for illustrated catalog tionthat destroys teet, mann 
0 4 rt ge for illustrated catalog jangers th, mind and powers. 


showing all different designs and sizes for all different 


ss coianes Sore Teeth 
Foul Breath 
Diseased Gums 


symptoms of this dread disease. 
fre ears it has been considered in- 
Ihave perfected a simple 


SD | | Home Treatment 
by which youcan make your mouth 


healthy, save your teeth, and health 
Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting Boats in and avoid the expense and torture of the dental chair. 


use by sportsmen today. “Ask the man who owns one.” My Book Will Tell You How FREE 
DAN KIDNEY & SON sods Gone of twisted tooth: soft. agctied ct So 




















WEST DE PERE, WIS. fel neayethisbeck” Sent FREE fing borg when zee 
Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Dr. F. W. Willard, (540 Powers Bide, te, Chicago 
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WA Makes An Expert of the Amateur 
; While gritting your teeth over a back-lash snarl, you have had to pause 
a 


nd exclaim in admiration of the ease and accuracy with which the expert besite 
you—the old greybeard of many summers’ casting experience—gets his bait out, 
with nary a hitch or snarl or catch. 

en, fifteen, twenty years of fishing experience will give you that same deftness 
and skill.—But why wait those weary years when inventive genius has placed within 
your reach a reel with which you can cast, with all the expert’s ease, this season, 
on your very next trip—NOW! 


The Pflueger-Redifor Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 












=% UE Wiad 
makes casting a real pleasure, for beginners as well as experta. Antomatir oe) \ 
thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed within the reel, free from &S >. g 
all dirt and chance of harm, thumb mechanically, retarding the spool as the bait ¢ 


slows down. 

Spsctrications:——Best German silver, satin finish; genuine scarlet agate jewels, balanced crank, 
fluted Prralin Amber Handle with agony bronze bearing, adjustable sliding click and drag. Holds 
0 to 100 yards, acoording to size line use 
Price, $7.50 (Puliy guaranteed azainst defect pat alt kinds, ror au. Trwe. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send it, postage prepaid, on recei of — 

Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Dept. No. 2, Akron, O. 
NOTICE—Write for free copy ‘Tips on Tackle’’ containing much information of interest to anglers. 


| 
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OU have 
a Rifle 


= By, |= 


NO RIFLE 
RANGE 


a 


Tell us 


your 
troubles 


4 








Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 











Ff Hot and Cold 

Cold Days—Hot Drinks 
No need to tell an outdoorsman what a 
practical and important piece of equipment is 
something that will give him hot coffee in a 


second in camp or blind or cooling liquids 
on the sultry stream or lake. 

Here is an internationally known and en- 
dorsed bottle—now in use by millions in the 
woods, home, automobile, boat, sickroom, 
nursery and every place. 





























Thermos—the Bottle 


It seems as though everyone has and needs 
a Thermos and 


We have yours 


Just show your approval of the work we are 
doing and join our monthly meetings—let us 
send you “the livest magazine” for a whole 
year. Our experienced advice and infor- 
mation takes the hard knocks out of your 
life in the open and is worth, alone, more 
than the subscripti-n price, but— 


To bring you into our immediate family and 
to have you answer “Yes” when the roll is 
called each month, we offer: — 

One pint ($2.00) bottle +- twelve meetings 
for $2.285—or one quart ($3.00) bottle + 
twelve meetings for $2.75. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
331 4th Avenue, New York City 


Se eae are . Send me the magazine for 1 
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The .22 Savage Model 1914 Tubular Rifle 


We Leave it to You 


HICH type of magazine do you prefer—tube or de- 
tachable box ? 

The .22 Savage Model 1914 has a tubular magazine, 
holding 20 shorts or 17 longs oc 15 long-rifles. The average 
shooter likes this, because it holds “lots of cartridges.” 

The.22 Savage Model 1903 uses detachable box magazines, 
each holding 7 cartridges of either length. The expert prefers 
this rifle because itis simpler in mechanism and quicker to reload. 

In other respects these rifles are exactly the same. 

They have the same barrels which the finest shot in the 
world—Mr. T. K. Lee, the International Champion—says all 
shoot better than he can hold. 





Ti. —y 








And they have the extra-long, gracefully tapered slide 
handle; the extra-full, sharply curved visto grip, and the 
corrugated steel shotgun butt-plate that make them handle, 
balance and hang like exp: nsive shotguns. 

They have all the original Savage .22 calibre features— 
hammerless trombone action; solid breech; solid top; side 
ejection; no exposed moving parts; shotgun safety on top of 
tang; simple takedown device; breech-bolt removable with- 
out tools; spiral mainspring—features everyone has imitated 
but no one has equalled. 

Writeus for particulars about the Savage .22 Tubular, Model 
1914 and the new style Savage .22 box magazine, Model 1903. 











SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 242 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. ¥. 
Manufacturers of High Power and Small Calibre Sporting Rifles; Automatic Pistols and Ammunition. 


The .22 Savage Model 1903 Box Magazine Rifle 
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oiling your gun with 
3-in-One. Far better 
than beavy oils that gum. 


3-in-One Oil 


reaches deepest friction point. Never 
gathers dust or dirt. Prevents rust 
and tarnish. Keeps gun looking new. 
2, All stores in 10c, 25c, and 50c bottles 
Se and Handy Oil Cans, 25c. Avoid 

pe substitutes, FREE—Sanple and & 
Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
152 New St, N.Y. 































F iture inTwo 
Shipped in sections, knock-down — i 

saves factory space- king costs and & 50x63x15 in. 
freightcharges. Direct from factory 
to you saves dealer’s expenses and 
profits. Ten minutes assembles any 


iece. Over 100 designs— everything 
‘or the home, office or club. 


Home Exhibitors 
Wanted 


Exchange spare time for furniture 
or cash commissions. A new busi- 
ness for men or women, 

Free Catalog with full particulars. 


BROOKS M 
1502 Rust Ave. Saginaw 
Largest Plant of Ite Kind in the World 









Desk 
and 


Bookcase 
Value $60. Price $29.75 














Made like a Gun by Gunmakers. 


Lock Box 700. 





Davis Gung 


“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 


We can still supply Damascus and Twist Bands at regular prices. Don’t miss 
this opportunity of getting a gun fitted with these handsome barrels. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 
ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. 


Established 1853. 
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You Can’t Use 
Mud Turtles For Bait 


—And you can’t land fish that will 
“make your neighbors sit up and 
take notice” without “Fishing Tackle 
that’s Fit for Fishing.” 


Will those first days of Spring catch you 
napping? Fill in the wants of your tackle 
outfit with Abbey & Imbrie’s ‘‘ Leaping 
Dolphin” brand—tried in the service and 
found flawless 


Our Complete Catalog 188-F—over 200 
pages—free for the name of your dealer, 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
18 Vesey Street New York City 
Established 1820 


Sectional Double Wall 10) 
ONgALOWSOO 


Write for interesting catalog, floor plans, interior and exterior views of 
comfortable and attractive camps for lake, sea shore and woods, Low- 
est prices. Above price is for 10x 12 camp without porch. Built in 
units on the sectional kcase idea. Get what yon need at first and 
add to it as requirements demand. Bungalow 14 x 22 cam be erected 
by two or three men in two or three hours. Bolted together, not 
nailed, and can be quickly taken down and moved. Double wi 
with air space between insure 
protection from heat and cold. 
nside and outside walls 
smoothly ceiled and finish 
Attractive, comfortable, com- 
plete. Looks permanent. 
Special inducements for 
orders before February 1 5tb. 
W. L. SCOTT LUMBER CO. 
Box 65, Norwich, N. Y 


NS 
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1916 Model leads the world in flexibility of speed 
control, The New Reversing Propeller permits 
perfect speed adjustment for any boat for 
racing or trolling. Orizinaloutboard motor— 
llth year—32,000in use, Guaranteed for life 
Sh.p. Weighs 65 lbs. Automobile carburetor; 
hich teusion fly-wheel magneto with dual 
ignition; removable bearings; solid bronze skeg; 10% 
inch reversing propeller. Steers by rudder from any 
part of boat, Water-cooled exhaust man‘fold; noise- 
Jess under-water exhaust; spun copper water 
jacket. Demand these essentials ifyou want your 
money's worth, Write us to-day for free book 
showing fullline, Our prices will surprise you, 
aterman Motor Co., 211 Mt, 
Elliott Av., Detroit, Mich, 


ls Conae) an biey.Ns 








Herman’s U. S. Army Shoe 


Munson Munson 
Last Last 





Every man who wants to keep his feet easy and 
efficient—free from corns, stiff joints, ingrowing nails, 
galled heels and blisters—should wear this shoe. Every 

S. soldier from private to general is required to 
wear the Munson style shown here. 

Ne have made 500,000 pairs for army wear and are 
supplying the great in demand through 4500 
stores. Ask your dealer. Price $4.50 post paid. 
Black or tan. When ordering by mail, state size and 
width usually worn. We guarantee fit and satisfaction. 
Army shoes viscolized, waterproofed, $4.50 to $6.50 a 
pair, black or tan. Booklet free. 


JOS.M. HERMAN SHOE CO., 602 Albany Bldg. Boston, U.S.A. 





















THE MILLER PACKSACK 
SLEEPING BAG 


Made by 


The Forester Equipment Co. 
ASBURY PARK NEW JERSEY 
The pletures tell the whole story — 
a Packsack that unhooks to make a 
Sleeping Bag. Weight with mattress 
bag 736 Ibs., made of the best water- 
proof Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting and two detachable 
thicknesses of loose-wove Mackinaw 
wool cloth warmer than any blankets, 
Steel snap hooks fasten up sides of 
packeack and fasten it to browse bag. 


Send for Illnstrated Catalogue 














Before placing 
@ sour order else- 

where, let us de- 
monstrate to you our 
work of quality. Send 
for our 32-page illus- 
trated catalog, includ- 
ing Field Guide a-d 
Records of North 
American Big Game. 
You will be delighted 
withit. Write for cata- 
log today—it's FREE. 


Game-heads and Rugs For Sale 


they make very appropriate Xmas gifts to decorate the 
Home, Den or Office. Write for Photos and Measurements. 


TAXIDERMISTS 
Jonas Bros., 1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
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Time To Think 
About That Rowboat | 


4 If you decidc upon a Mullins steel boat this spring, you will 
be glad all season—many seasons. 

Mullins rowboats you know, are leak-proof boats of steel 
with air-tight compartments ’fore and aft—boats that abso- 
lutely can't sink. 

Neat looking, too, and light—easy to handle—speedy. Real 
rowboats that make the wooden boat fellows envious. 

No seams to open up; can’t water-log, never need calking. 
Mullins steel boats give year upon year of efficient service 
—the best in the world for use with “outboard” Motors. 
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Write today for Mullins big catalog of steel Row- 
boats, steel and wooden Motorboats and cedar Canoes 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
722 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 








Keep Your Gun Clean 


Exhausted or Debilitated 


HOPPE’S 
NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 9 
(Trade-Mark registered) | 


A liquid not made with acids; thor- | Every reader of this magazine, who is under a 
oughly removes the residue of any | nervous strain, lacks nerve force, power and 
high-power powder, including black | energy, and particularly those who are subject 
powder—prevents rusting in any to weakness and excessive drains on the nervous 


climate—removes metal fouling 4 system, should not fail to send to Winchester 


leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypophos- 


: - phite Preparations (Est. 58 years), 614 Beekman 
eth anh de . noob Building, New York, for their free literature on 


“ Nervousness. 
dorsed by prominent sportsmen; | “I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica 
never fails to do all claimed for it. equal to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.’ 
Sold by dealers in guns and at Post Adolph Behre, M.D., Professor of Organic 
Exchanges. Chemistry, N. Y. 
No C, O. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price 


FRANK A. HOPPE $1.00 per box or bottle. Sent prepaid in the U. 8. 
1744 N. Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























We make to order guns of 


Again the PARKER double gun has demonstrated its 
the very highest quality, to 


superiority asa steady and consistent shooting gun, 


, by winning first amateur average at the the most exacting require- 
Interstate Association’s tournaments . ments, and specialize on small 
for 1915. Woolfolk Henderson, \ Mo. . bore guns, being the pioneer 
shooting the Parker gun, makers in America of small 


scoring 97.53%. bore game guns. 






-) eau et 


Set, 





Send for catalogue 


32 Waren siete PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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light-weight, sturdy, 





Specially designed + 


tracking of line. 


hand screw driver). 
See this reel at your dealer's today. 
jeweler’s case with Marvel oil can 
terprise Manufacturing Co. 
Oe rite for free copy 


line shedding” oil cups, click but- 
tons, counter sunk screws and cranks, preventing the line 
from fouling, | atented reinforced flanges shaped to pre- 
serve their strength with maximum capacity and even 
Crank screws and ofl oups slotted to 
admit a one or ten-cent piece (a convenient, alwa: s-at 
Improved aijustable click operates 


Ii he hasn't his supply yet, send direct. Prices (packed in velvet lined 
60-vards, $5.25; 


“Tips on Tackle’ containing much information for anglers. 


Gat Fly Reel That’s Sturdy, Dependable and—Light! 


—that’s what scientific anglers have for years been demanding, 
designers had at last evolved when in the Spring of 1915 we first placed the result of their 
long months of experimentation and exhaustive tests before anglers in our 


Pflueger Golden West Fly Reel 


A year’s trial in the hands of anglers— 
conditions—has but strengthened our conviction that in this reel we are offering the finest 
dependable, 

Besides reduction in weight (carried as far as durability and ‘‘bull-dog’’ 
permit) notable features of this reel are: 


That's what we believed our 


subjected to the hardest tests under actual service 


efficient fly reel yet produced. 
strength would 






with STRONG resistance when line is going out, LIGHT eQ 8 
when reeling in. Workmanship and materials are -+Pflue- 
ger quality” and covered by our unqualified guarantee 
«without time limit.”’ Need more be said? Finest German 
silver, satin finish; Han» Rosper Interteaven Wiru 
Avomtxum. Finely balanced flush crank, Pivots, ratch- 
ets, click tongue, click spring, all of steel. 


80-yards, $6.25; 100-yards, $7.25, 
Dept. 2 Akron, O. , 
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CANADIAN MOCCASINS 


Made of genuine In- 
dian tanned Moose 
hide. Ornamented 
with beads or Porcu- 
pine quills. A long 
wearing, serviceable, 
comfortable Mocca- 
sin. 

Men’s Sizes, 8 to 12 - - $2.00 
Ladies’ ** 3to 7-- 1.50 


Misses’ “‘ Ilto 2-- 1.00 
Child’s ** 7tol0-- .75 


Guaranteed Eskimo-made waterproof Mucklucks, 
knee length, all sizes, $4.00. 


Send 2c. in Stamps for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
-Showing the largest collection of Indian 
Souvenirs on the Coast, typical of 
Alaska and the North West, 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


First Avenue Seattle, Wash, 
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Mohawk 
Solid Comfort Moccasins 


A god-send for your tired feet aftera long tramp 
through woods or city strects. Nothing better for use 
in camp, canoe or in the house. Soles tough as larch, 
flexible as rubber. Upper strong as rawhide, soft as kid. 
Pric $2.50 in Tan Elk; $2.75 in heavy water- 
proof Chrome. Postage prepaid. Give size and width 
when ordering. Catalogue, all styles, on request. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN Co. 
Dept. F. Box S78 Brockton, Mass. 


















































KEEP YOUR GUN, GOLF CLUBS and 
all bright parts of metal free from RUST. 


“Corol” 


ANTI-RUST COMPOUND 


Trial tube 10 cents, large tube 15 cents, 4- 
pint can 35 cents, '%4-pint 75 cents. If your 
dealer does not handle it write us direct with 
dealer’s name. 


COROL COMPANY 
1438 Fisher Building, Chicago 





If you must wear a truss, 
have one that fits and is comfortable. 
Our new Sponge Rubber Pad (pat’d) is vel- 
vety, soft to the skin, pliable, cannot slip, extremely 
comfortable, adapts itself to ruptured parts, is sanitary, 


long 
liv oe holds ruptured parts in place with less pressure, allows 


bloo 
New Scrotal Pad Needs No Leg Strap 
Our new scrotal pad (pat’d) holds hernia perfectly without strap between 
legs in 8 out of 10 cases, 
FREE SAMPLE PAD A Sample Akron Sponge Rubber Truss Pad (pat’d) 
will be sent absolutely FREE upon request, also 
booklet Help to Truss Wearers”, it’s fullof helps. Ask your dealer, or write us. 


THE AKRON TRUSS CO., Dept. 202, AKRON, OHIO 


circulation and produces many cures. 

















hand. 
Stronger than wood or steel, 











Lizht, eaxy to handle, no boathouse leaks, or repairs. 
Sate for family, ‘or bait casting standing. 


First Prize at Chicago and st. Louis World's Fairs. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


FOLDING CANVAS BOATS AND CANOES 


Sate anywhere, always ready, check as tnsteee, carry by 





All sizes. Ribbed longitudinally and di kable 

Used in U. 8S. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Gove vonmuaits. "Seaae 
We fit any of our boats for Outboard Motors, Catalogue, 

691 Harrison St., Kal » Mich. 








All advertisements are indexed—Sce page 2A 
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One Shot 
from the Ross .280 


using the Special Sporting Ammunition wich its 
copper tube expanding bullet fells the largest 
game if a fair hit is registered. 

You increase your chances of success by 
carrying this rifle which not only hits but 
anchors the game. 

Expert guides and hunters all over the 
world recommend it. Sold by best dealers. 
Price in New York for .280 Rifle, $55.00. 
Ammunition, $7.50 per 100. 

Illustrated Catalogue free on request. 

ROSS RIFLE CO., Quebec, Canada 

or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St., N.Y. 

Agentsfor U.S.A. 4915 
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1 ST OST 


lint! 
3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 
I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from 
your measurements and guarantee to take them back if they 


do not satisfy you. 
I send you 100 samples to select from 
I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you the 
finished shirts express prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my 
shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the highest grade 


of custom work. Write for samples. ——- priced fabrics, 
too.) Spring samples now ready. No agents 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) 110 Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. _ 
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“Never-Leak” fxn. 


BOOT FOR SPORTSMEN 


Designed for general out- 



























door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet, The 


tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip “wa- 
tershed”™ genes inatens applied 
for) which holds tight - 
keeps the water out. ade of 
(black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, 
your money back. 00 4 
$15.00 per pair. 

Wom by experienced cam fisher- 
men, hunters, canoeists, ikera," trap 


7 skiers, surveyors, etc. 

n Fond height. Made to your 
Send. sa book showing our com- 
plete line. Free on request. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory A BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


KINGS 
Rifleite 
Akopos 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. Crossman, Lieut. Townsend 
Whelen, Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Ensign Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Navy; Col. Hart Mc arg, Jno. Hessian, Major Paul Wolf and over 
30 dee Phew Officers of the Regular Army and National Guard, 
who saw and used the glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually 
guarantee the Rifleite will improve your vision and shooting w 

with Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. — No frame genuine unless stamped 

Tite at once for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Patented Feb. 


20th, 1912 








Dept. C 














Sold by all dealers. 
the generator. 


Style 1—Single lens, $5.00, Dbl. L., $6.00, Int. L., $6.50 
Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents 
Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add ... $1.00 










One filling of carbide will run the lamp from four to twelve hours, according to 
size of light used. It issosimple that a child can operate it. No danger, absolutely safe. 


R. C. Kruschke, F 1202 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 


The Brilliant 
Search Light 


Fifteen years on the market, it 
has stood the test of hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, boating, cycling, 
mining, camping and all kinds of 
night work. It is the only lamp 
that is carried on the head which 
can be darkened. Has two kinds 
of lens, one to spread and one to 
concentrate the light. 


Insist on The Brilliant Search Light, stamped under 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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Hildebrandt Baits Hook & Land Em 








The object ofa fishing trip is to catch fish. Tocatchfishyou @& 
must have the right kind of bait. HILDEBRANDT BAITS are the 
right kind. Made in 3 shapes, 11 sizes and 6 finishes. Reversible 
**Spin so Easy”’ blades, interchangeable flies, makes pos- 
sible any combination “ war ye for any locality or any 
kind of game fishing. 

FREE-1916 FISHING TACKLE CATALOGUE-~-FREE 
Shows our entire ‘302 sizes and kinds’ for all kinds of 
fishing, in actual sizes, also a color sheet of spinners and 
flies. A 2-cent stamp brings it. . 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 13 High St., Logansport, Ind. 











Business as Usual < }j A hyilis Guide 


a a good friend to the traveier, and 
good compass is always a safe guide. 
No'ma matter where you are or what the time 
ea of day or night, you can tell by a glance ata 


“LEEDAWL” Jeweled Compass 
what direction to take for the shortest route to 


your destination. 
The **Leedawl’’ Compass is world-famous 








for its accuracy. It is guaranteed and has a 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies $. 4 inch Looped Gut Snells, or jeweled needle—heavy and tempered steel point 

ed hooks, 25c per dozen, Split Wing or Dry Flies, 35c per dozen. —silvered {metal dial—screw stop and white 
Prat fre free to any a American patterns oone. 6 foot Gut metal non-tarnishing case x 

8c each; 9 foot Gut Les 1s, We a 3 6 Foot Gut Most dealers sell the * ‘Leedawi Compass. Goto your 

teaser with two extra loops, 10¢ each; 9 foot Gut leaders with dealer first. If he does not have them, or will not order for 

two extra loops, 15c each; 30 yard En Sik Waterproof Line, you, send us his name and address with $1.00 and we will 

fine, $1.00 each; 30 oa on5 tapered, $2.50 each. Catalogue send you one. 
of Flies, Leaders, Rods. Reels and Lines, free on application. TAYLOR INSTRUMENT CO.’S, Ames St., Rochester, N. ¥. 








WHITE BROTHERS : 5 Oma gh, Ir eland Scientific Instruments of Superiority. 














Brother Anglers, This Rod Is All But Free! 


We want to get better acquainted with you! Want you to We can afford to 
read FIELD AND STREAM regularly—its hundreds of Pel ease because we 
crackerjack fishing stories and articles by the old grey- << a i espe Ho 
beards who have spent a life-time in learning all there won’ t get al ae ssleth gated 
is to know about angling. Want you to learn all 

about our annual $2,000 Prize Big Fish Contest. 


We have arranged with Charlie Heddon to 
take several thousand of his hahdsome 
rods, and have secured them at a price 
that enables us to pass them on to 
you almost for nothing—if 

we may number you 
among our sub- 











This is a real, practical, man’s 
size rod, designed and made in 
the Heddon factory where all the 
“Dowajiac” tacklecomes from, and 
with the same attention to detail 
that characterizes all the Heddon 
goods. It’s a two-piece, five-foot, five- 
and-a-half ounce, bait-casting and troll- 
ing rod—split bamboo tip and butt, all 
guides of file-proof metal, crystal agate tip- 
top. Many thousands of our readers have se- 
cured this rod in past seasons. We have yet to 
















Feb. A have a dissatisfied subscriber. 
FIELD scribers. This rod sells in your own tackle store f 
or Two Dollars, 
AND but as we have contracted with the manufacturer by the 
pct thousand rods, we are able to offer you this rod, with a year’s 
th Ave., subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (three 
NewYork City a G08 6 ROREWEINEI IE 50. on vos cdvicedovesdeescces $2.00 
a find $2.00 Tear out the coupon, write your name and address in the blank spaces, 


and shoot it in at once with check or money order to 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


331 Fourth Avenue New York City 


for which send a 
Heddon Rod and Field 
and Stream magazine for 
onc year to 


NA@Me€.....secccccecccecssesesers OUR GUARANTEE: Ifthis rod does not come up to your fullest expecta- 
tion—shoot it right back and your money will reach you by return mail 
AddPEBS...cccccccccccsccccvesececes What couid be fairer? 
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or club. 


Waukesha 














' =" Mw | An American Product 


‘King of Table Waters’ 


RUE sportsmen alone can ap- 

preciate Nature's wonderful art 

in pure sparkling Clysmic. It is 
the final touch of perfection. 


Order Clysmic today at hotel, home 


CLYSMIC SPRINGS COMPANY 














Wisconsin 




















Get ThisFine R 
The finest light in the world for use in- 
doors and outdoors in all kinds of weather. 


300 candlepower. Burns kerosene or gaso 
line, 15 hours on one filling. 


Lamp and Lantern 


Useasa lamp. carry asa lantern. Hand- 
some, safe, durable, Just the thing for 
house, garage, barn and around the farm. 
Farmers, motorists, teamsters, mechanics, 
hunters, truck gardeners you need an 
Acorn Uni-Lite. Write for big free offer. 
Get the agency for your territory. Big 
money. 


ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. 
897 Acorn Building Chicago 




























eJ OC K.iNo.44 


Gives you a feeling of real com- 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 
Opening beneath Patent flap 


Small amount of material between thighs 


Perfeet pouch 





Fa 060 26-05 Welt-bound webbing 


Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rnbber. Fits 
Perfectly. Can't rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic 
Webbing. Axk your dealer, and if he will not supply 
you with Mizpah Jock No. 44,8¢0d us T5c. in stamps 


and waist measurement and we will send by mail, 














“It’s Livelier Than A Live Minnow!” 


exclaimed an old bass fisherman on first seeing this new 
floating, diving and wiggling bait at work. 

And when he had tried it out in a day’s hard fishing 
he agreed that it had brought him more strikes, and 
landed more bass, than any live minnow—or bucketful 
of ’em—he had ever seen. 

The great strike-getting qualities of the 


Pflueger ‘Surprise’? Minnow 


are due to the fact that it can be made to perform, and 
the great control exercised by the “‘man behind the rod.” 
The “Pflueger Surprise’ floats until reeling in is 
commenced, the depth controlled by reeling speed. 
Coming in, its peculiar construction causes it to wiggle 
and dart about with the characteristic movements of @ 
live minnow—arousing the combative instincts of the 
gamey bass. Stop reeling, and the bait rises to the 
surface. 
Made in seven color blends, as follows: 
No. 3914 Luminous Enamel Over All—Red Throat. 
No. 3915 White Enamel Over All—Red Throat. 
No, 3916 White Enamel Belly—Blended Rainbow Rack — Red Throat. 
No. 3917 White Enamel Belly Blended Green Cracked Back—Red Thros 
No. 3918 White Enamel Belly—Blended Green and Red Spotted—Red The vat. 
No. 3919 White Enamel Belly— a Green Back—Red Throat. 
No. 3920 Yellow Perch—Red Thre 


This year do not fail to try out the GLUECe 
“Pflueger Surprise.” See it at your e vias 
dealer's. If he can’t supply you, send 
75c for a sample bait, or $2.50 for an 
assortment of four, sent postpaid 


hae 9 Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 2 Akron, Ohio 

Notice—Send for free copy ‘Tips on 
ackle’”’ containing interesting informa 
tion for anglers. 

















THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. , 
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AN oO7 ENGINE 
FOR EVERY PURSE 
AND PURPOSE 












The question of selecting the right engine for that boat of yours is an important 
one. It will pay you well to get all the information possible before making 
your final decison, as the satisfaction you get from your outfit will depend 
largely upon the care you take in choosing your motor. You will 
find the new L-A engine book brim full of valuable hints and 
interesting engine information. It describes the complete line of 
L-A inboard and outboard motors for canoes, rowboats, pleasure 
boats, work boats, etc., and gives complete details of our liberal 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 
whereby you can have the privilege of proving out the quality of 
L-A Motors before making your final decison. _ Write for YOUR 
copy to-day. Lockwood-Ash Motor Co. 
1319Horton Av. Jackson, Mich. 



































Gem Line Guide 


NO SNARLS 
NO BACKLASHES 


Guides your line on 
Reel to avoid trouble 
in casting. 
Remember 
you do not have to buy a 


New Reel ( Go Light But ou | 








Yo u simp ] ya ttac h This is the time to be planning next season’s camping and 
G * di tramping trip. See that this time your tent equipment is 
ulde to any or inary up to the minute in lightness, compactness, and water- 


by resisting qualities—the sort of tent an ‘‘old timer’’ would use. 


multiplying Reel, 
drilling two holes in The Compac-Tent Satisfies! 


Reel plate to corre- The Sportsman’s Compac-Tent is 6 ft. wide. 8 ft long, 4 ft. 









































spond with the two to peak, rolls up 4x 16 inches, canjbe erected without poles, 
weighs only 3% pounds, 
round head screws on Lots 4 room 4 two Lome pm Floor cloth sewed in as 
: ° part of tent, and guaranteed water-proof, snake-proof, and 
top piece of Guide. bug-proof. Four adjustable ventilators, A tent for years, 
P i not for a season, 
Sent by mail on receipt Send now for catalogue and get thoroughly acquainted 
of price with the Compac-T ent. 
50 COMPAC TENT CO., Inc. 
$ 1 e 300-305 West Tenth Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Simmons Hardware Co , St. Lowis,Mo. Jos. A. Marks & Co., Detroit, Mick. 
Mew York Sporting Goods Co., New York, N.Y. Srowning Bres., Ogden, Utab 
H. H. KIF F E co., N. Y. Agents iver Johnson Sporting Goods Ce., Boston, Mass. 
521 Broadway, New York Ellery Arms Co., San Francisce, Cal. 
Gus Habich, The Sportsman's Store, Indianapolis, tad. } 



















@ FACTORY TO RIDER | |~ fi ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Saves you big money. Buy direct and save 810 to 620 on ddies ...3.00 A lvers.$1 
: a@ bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now come in %% os —weagge > 7 Army Revels ei ad q 



















h styles, colors and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- ee ‘* Swords "7 “ 
duced, Other reliable models, $11.95 up. WE DELIVER fon te et os |e : Bhot treat ane ee 
FREE to you on approval and 30 days trialand riding oo. ek RS 2.86 “ | New Uniforms... 1.80 “ 


test. Our big FREE catalog shows everything new 

in bicycles and sundries. Write for it. TIRES, lamps, 

wheels, rts and supplies at half usual prices, 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
ite and learn our wonderful new offers, low prices and 

liberal terms. A postal brings everything. Write no: 

MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT. #-230, CHIC 


Colts Cal. 45, single or double action Revolver, 87-46 
Colts Revolver Cartridges, 1c each. 15 Acres Government 
Auction Goods Bargains illustrated and described in 420 large 
page wholesale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25¢ 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York 


special . MARINE CANOE GLUE 


WATERPROOF’, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 


Any puncture or leak in boat, canoe or flying boat can be repaired in five minutes. It i: as valuable 
to a canoeist as a repair kit to a bicyclist or automobilist. It is a Johnny-on-the-spot article that no 
boatman should be without. It does not dry up nor deteriorate 1n the can, but will be found equally 
ready for use in ten years as today. Friction top emergency cans, 25 cents each; by mail 30 cents each. 

Send for bookiet ‘Marine Glue, What to Use and How to Use It."’ At all Sporting Goods Houses. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Wanderlust— 





designed and built by the same 
naval architects and master 
builders as the world’s fastest 
16-foot, 25 H. P. Hydroplane, 
shown in the picture. 







From the 16-foot Launch to the 26-foot 
Automobile of the waterways, Mullins 
boats have smooth, clean hulls of pressed 
steel; cannot leak, water-log, dry out, warp or 
open at the seams—never need calking. 








NO FUR, NO FEATHERS 


Can ruin this Coat. Blood fires 
both barrels at once. One spots, 


the other rots. Makes old-time 
coat ‘‘dead bird’’ pretty quick. 
Our Patent BLOOD PROOF 
Game Pocket prolongs life of 
our Coat by years, not by a 
season. No ‘“‘detachable bag’ 
nuisance Real Game Pocket 


built in Coat in proper place. 
Blood Proof, Reversible, Clean- 
able, SANITARY. Catalog 
shows complete line of Hunting 
Clothing and sample of goods. 
If you want one, write today. 


THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
626 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 














SALE OF 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 
AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 


The U. S. Government procures best qualities only 
and the most practical articles partially listed here are 
especially adaptable for sportsmen’s purposes, camp 
and outdoor life: 
Army Blankets, $3.00, $5.00. Army Khaki Trousers, $1.00, 
Army Sweaters, $4.00. $1.75. 
Navy Sweaters, $2.00. Army & Navy Shirts, 70 cents, 
Army Leggings, 70 cents, $3.00. 
Army (folding) Cots, $2.40. 
Army Canteens, 35 cents. 
Army Riding Breeches, 
$2.75. 


army & Navy Socks, 10 cents 
r. 
Army Folding Chairs, 35 cents, 
$2.00,"'g1'50. 0 
Army & Navy Shoes, $3.50 pair. 
Army and Navy Tents, all sizes, and 5,000 other 
useful articles. Catalogue No. 4 sent on request. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO,., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and &th Ave. New York 





You Can Satisfy That © - 


that longing for mental and physical <~m=s' .* 
freedom, with a Mullins steel boat, - 


Everyone interested in boating ought to have Mullins big boat book—free on request 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 717 Franklin St., SALEM, OHIO 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 


MULLINS 


STEEL BOATS CAN’T SINK 











i 


Ags. 


Biche 
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They are equipped with air-tight chambers fore 
and aft and are powered with 2and 4-cycl.: motors 
ofthe most approved type — the last word in pleas- 
ure boats 


















WANT A BOAT ? 


We will furnish you any kind, weight or style of 
boat, guaranteed, and at a low price based on sell- 
ing direct to the user. Here are a few of our boats 

&, ab 2 s — 
Canoes, $18 and up. Kayak ‘rough water), $22 


— —_— 


awh 


Rowboats, $18 and up Fishboats, $22 and up 


cinema PS aR) SEA — | 


Rowboats built and designed for Detachable Motors, $35 


Power Canoes, engine installed, 15 to 20 miles an hour, $78 
7 2 alll j 
~ . j 
Motor Boats, 16 to 26 feet long, with engine instalied, $93 
Pe MU ee 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Let us know 
what kind of boat you are interested in. 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg.Co. £ Ellis Ave., Peshtigo, Wis 
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Chalmers Six-40 Roadster Delivers High Speed 


Chalmers engineering leads in the new, sharp turn which motor evolution 
has taken—to wring high speed and power out of an engine without sacrifice 
of fuel-economy. 

This car achieves 45 to 48 horse-power at what 20 to 25 H. P. used to cost 
in gasoline consumption. Why burn up twice the necessary amount of gasoline 
for speed and power you cannot use ? 

This Roadster delivers 16 to 18 miles per gallon of gasoline. Its famous 
valve-in-head, overhead camshaft engine, an innovation for American stock cars, 
utilizes the last atom of power. 

That means rocket-like getaway, mercurial flight—‘‘fox-foot hours that 
double and run.’’ It rides like a biplane—holds the road like a pacer. 

Take your next jaunt into the wilds in this Chalmers Roadster. There's 
no tonic in the big world like it. 

Here is solid, restful, boon companionship—when you feel the need of 
getting completely away from business, balance-sheets, people—from the rack 
and roil of the job. 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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and Power Without Sacrifice of Fuel -Thrift 


It’s snug; it’s intimate—no big car with empty seats staring you in the 
face. Yet there’s ample room for three people when you want others along. 

The Chalmers Roadster is leagues removed from the commonplace—smart, 
racy, distinctive. 'The Gypsy top can be speedily raised, giving perfect protection 
from the worst weather, with rattle-proof curtains on all sides. 

Long, semi-elliptic vanadium steel springs absorb shock and jolt. _ Its riding 
comfort ¢an scarcely be equalled. Upholstered in full long-grain enameled leather. 
Staggered seating arrangement affords driver generous elbow-room. Stunning 
color options: Standard blue with black, red, or primrose wheels; Valentine 
green with primrose wheels; Oriford Lake (Maroon) with black or primrose wheels. 
Price, $1350, f. o. b. Detroit. 

Write today for a copy of the Chalmers Clubman, the unique magazine of 
motoring. It tells the running-story of the lure of the Open Road. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite ‘page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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floor that makes shallow draft and true 


OLD TOWN 

CANOE CoO. 

J 512 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 

















Settle the canoe question now—buy an 


Old / Co g 
This 18-foot “Old Town ”” Guide’s Canoe at $30 will serve you season in and 
season out—fishing, hunting and rome It has width for a bi 

ines that give speed an 


4000 **Old Town Canoes” now ready. Easy to buy from the dealer or factory. 


Read our catalog. 


Send for 
Catalog 









load, flat 
stability. 





It gives the plain facts 
about canoeing and canoe b a yi 








~eoes FREE @ Mount Birds 


and Animals. 
SPORTSMEN! Fishermen? 
Hunters! Naturalists! 
The wonderful profession of Taxidermy, 
80 long kept secret,can now be easil: 
learned right in yourown hom 


We Teach by Mai 


Birds, Animals, Game Head 












trophies, or command big income selling 

mounted specimens and mounting for 
others, Skilled Taxidermists in great demand. Success guar- 
anteed or no tuition yee. Endorsed th ds o tistied 
graduates. Write today for our Great Free Book *‘Hew to Learn 
to Mount Birds and Animals.’" Also our beautiful Taxidermy 
Magazine. BOTH FREE, Write today—do it now. 


The N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Inc. 
1722 Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Ne 















Don’t Wear A Truss 


Oo Away With Stee! and Rubber Bands that chafe and pinch. Stuart's PLAPAO- 
PADS are different from the truss, being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to hold 
the distended muscles securely in place. No “digging in” or 
grinding pressure. No straps, buckles or springs attached. 
Simple Home Treatment. Easy to Apply — Soft as Velvet — Inexpensive. 
No delay from work, Hundreds of sworn testimonials from 
those cured, some of them most aggra- 
vated cases ard of long standing. 
Awarded Gold Medal and Grand Prix. 


Do This NOW! 
; Years of Suffering. 
Write today for FREE T Plapao 
and illustrated book oo ae 
arn how to close the hernial op2n- 
ing as nature intended, so the rupture 
can't come down. No charge for it, 
now or ever; nothing to return, 
Plapac Co., Block 351 St, Louis, Mo, 
= 




















“OUR NEW 
HUNTING 
COUNTRY” 


Lieut. TOWNSEND WHELEN, U.S.A. 


tationed at Panama 


Every sportsman knows him 





Lieut. Whelen says that Panama is the sportsman’s para- 

ise. Big game, small game, game fish, birds, every 
variety of wild life existing in greater profusion there than 
any other place in North America. ‘“‘Contrary to exist- 
ing opinion the region of Panama is most healthful,” 
says Lieut. Wh len. He surely knows. He lives there. 
This extraordinary seri s of articles was written for and 
will appear during the first half of 1916 exclusively in 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
A Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


6 MONTHS F'OR S0c 
(Reg. sub. price $1.50 per year) 

makes it possible for you to get th’s most unusual series of 
articles at less than our regular price, and at the same 
time enables us toshow you what a really good magazine 

UTDOOR LIFE is. We will start your six months sub- 
scription with the Jan. ’16 numb:r, which contains the 
first article of the series. We have the Jan. number all 
wrapped and ready to address to you. We prepared an 
excess of these numbers and expect to be able to fill all 
orders—but—it might be well to order early lest an un- 
looked for demand cleans them out. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1814 CURTIS ST. DENVER, COLO. 




















Row Boat Motor 
Agents Wanted 


‘We want a hustler in every town to 
demonstrate and take orders for the 


Nisconsin 
SX) ow Boos MOTOF 
Backed by 14 years’ marine motor experience 


Attach one of thespeedy little Wisconsin Juniors 
to a canoe or row boat—skim through 
the water. Sales come easy. _ Every 
boat owner that sees it in action is 
interested at once. It’s the only 

motor with the self-locking tiller—a 

twist of the wrist holds the boat in 

any course you set. e Wis- 

consin patented adjustment at 

top of motor is another 

exclusive and sales win- 

ning feature. 

The Wisconsin Junior is the sturdiest, 

most compact motor built. It's low in 
price—high in quality, powerful—simple 

—easy to operate—starts with a half turn of fly 
wheel. Equipped with Wisconsin Silencer. Can 
be easily and quickly attached to any size or shape 
of boat. Thousands in use. 

Apply now for agency 
Wisconsin agencies are being snapped up in a hurry— 
better write at once and get in on a good profit maker. 
Sales helps furnished. Write for catalog P. 


Wisconsin Machinery & Mfg. Co. 
13 Macy St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Makers of marine motors for 14 years 
Received Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Actesl Gee of taseh Gapley card, Panty 


Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 


Here Are Six Great Killers— 
And Twenty-four Interchangeable Combinations! 


Realizing the great and well known fish-getting qualities ofspinners, the Pfluegers have here devised a set of spin- 
ner baits, with interchangeable parts readily attachable, to enable the angler to meet any and all conditions of water, 
time of day, season of year and other causes, with a bait that will attract game fish under the special conditions 
existing atthe moment, This year don’t start away ou that long anticipated trip without having in your tackle box 


Pflueger-Lewis Interchangeable Spinner 


Each set contains:—Two rust-proof piano wire shafts, each with a Jack” to which the blade is 
secured; one hollow point double hook, ringed size 1 /0; one hollow point California bass hook, 
ringed size 4/0, with a copper baiting wire attached; one Wyoga bass fly, Royal Coachman pat- <G 
tern on a hollow point Sproat hook, ringed size 2/0; one hollow point treble hook, ringed size R 
1/0, feathered, and sixinterchangeable spoon blades as follows :— 
Willow Leaf, size 5, Nickel conver—Red concave 
Fluted, size 4'4, Nickel convex Red and nickel concave 
Monogram, size 3, Nickel and guld convex—Ked concave 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will mail you one set postpaid on receipt of $1.00 


Dept. 2 
NOTICE—Write for frea copy ‘Tips on Tackle’ containing much information of interest to anglers. 








Pe! 


QUE (CJ ay 






Kidney, size 3, Nickel conver—Red concave 
Oval plain, size 2, Copper convex__Red concave 
Kawaitha, size 3, Nickel and guid both sides 


Akron, Ohio 
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GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Sailings twice a week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
Twin Screw 


S.S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Sails every Wednesday. 
Twin Screw 
S.S. “EVANGELINE” 
Under the American Flag. 
Chartered by the Quebec 
Company. Sails alternate 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “GUIANA” and other steamers 
fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and 
Demerara. 

For full information apply to 
Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, 
New York 


Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
Or Any Ticket Agent 


Steamship 
Tuesdays, 




















THE BAIT SENSATION 


This is the bait that took fishermen everywhere by 
storm; fishermen the country over entered the Gold 
Prize Contest which this bait made possible. No 
other bait has ever made such wonderful catches, 


RUSH’S TANGO 
MINNOW 


is the bait that gets them all; new, lively, ideal for troll- 
ing or casting, appeals to amateurs or professionals. 
Hooks being behind body of bait makes it practically 
weedless; floats when not in use—can't catch on bottom. 
Made of wood, enameledand finished in brilliant colors; 
our “Radiant” Bait glows at night—bates ’em all! 


At Your Dealer—75c each, or $3.00 for complete set of 
Jour assorted brilliant colors. If your dealer can't supply 
you, remit tous direct, giving your dealer's name, and we 


will supply you postpaid, 


Dealers, this is a big proposition for you; if you 

haven’t the Rush Tango in stock, send us your 

jobber’s name and we will see that you get a ‘‘New 
ealers’’ special proposition. 


U.S. SPECIALTY CO, 
941 S.A. &K. Blidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 






All the wabble, dip and dive of 
& live Minnow in action 








Earn Big Pay as a Tree Expert 


From a farm hand at $25 a month to a tree expert at $3000 a year— 
from monotonous grind to a fascinating, healthful, respected profession 
—that is the rise of the man pictured here, P. E. Hudson, Jamaica, 











L. I. N.Y. Through the Davey 
course of training by mail hundreds 
cf young men, like Hudson, have 
improved their condition in life. 
You have an equal chance. A few 
months’ study, at home, in your 
spare time, will fit you for any of 
the following positions—Tree Sur- 


~ . The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 416 Oak St., Kent, Ohio 


gery, City Forestry, Park Super- 
intendent, Fruit Growing, City 
Tree Expert, Forestry, Tree Surgery 
and Fruit Growing. These fields are 
uncrowded; you will have more de- 
mands for your services than you can 
fill. Write today for book, “ Ad. 
ventures in Success,” and tell us 
which of the professions listed above 
especially appeals to you. 
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HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 
Cheice accommodation for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Best Chef South of Potomac 


NOT A CHEAP PLACE BUT THE BEST EVER 


Reliable guides, good dogs, plenty of Shoot- 
ing ground, large rooms, open wood fires and 
delightful table. 


General FRANK A. BOND 
Buies North Carolina 


FINEST OF HUNTING 


FOR DUCKS, DEER, TURKEY, 
PARTRIDGES, SNIPE, FOXES 


and other small game is to be had on my hunting 
preserve of nearly five thousand acres located on 
Waccamaw Neck, one of the finest spots along the 
Atlantic Coast. Will supply guides, teams, duck 
boats, bird dogs—in fact, everything except guns 
and ammunition. Hot and cold running water and 
food of the very best. Boat communication with 
Georgetown, 12 miles away. Can accommodate 
but a limited number, so write early and make ar- 
rangements. 


RALPH NESBIT 
Caledonia-on-the-Waccamaw, Waverly Mills, S. C. 





FLORIDA 








Game and Fish Preserves 


Desirable Tracts 
500 to 50,000 Acres 





$3.00 to $15.00 per Acre 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


JAMES H. neti 911 Bisbee BI'd, Jacksonville 











Good Sport in the South 


On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from George- 
town, S. C., I have some of the finest shooting for deer, 
turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and snipe in this 


part of the South. The finest fishing, both fresh and 
salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water lake ex- 
cellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. Most 
exciting deer hunting with weil trained horses and 
hounds. A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
sportsmen. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 


can come, as I can 
and must know in 


Write at once and state when you 
take care of only a limited number 


advance. 
F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 


| Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, 
Georgetown, S. c 


Quail, Snipe, and Duck shooting near 

have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all necessary accommodations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. Will 
accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write for 
dates and accommodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 


Pine Top Lodge and Kennels 





| Removed to Onslow Co., the best Quail shooting country in 





North Carolina. Wild ducks and goose abundant in New River. 
Open for Quail till March 15th 
Good bass fishing, boats, guides, dogs and comfortable quarters. 


Address Proprietor, 


Verona . - - - - North Carolina 





Good Duck Hunting in Comfort 


I guarantee to give good duck shooting. Rates 
according to the shooting. Write for informa- 


tion to 
B. HAST 


529 FRONT STREET GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
or 126 Calhoun Street, Charleston, S. C. 


NAPLES on the GULF 





Wild turkey and deer in abundance. Fish- 
ing unexcelled. Finest surf bathing in 
Florida. Golf and other amusements. 


Season and Hotel open December 20, 1915. 
Write for booklet and terms. 


THE NAPLES HOTEL 


NAPLES ON THE GULF - - FLORIDA 
CRUYTON & CASSINGHAM. Mgrs. 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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THE LARGEST FIREPROOF 
RESORT HOTEL IN THE WORLD 
THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 
eS ee oe 
MAGNITUDE AND CHEERFULNESS sa 

D.S.MHITE,Prest. J.W.MOTT.Mgr. | 











GALVESTON TEXAS 


ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 
Galen Hall ATLANTIC CITY,N.J, 


New stone, brick & steel building. 
open, (always ready, always busy. 
and ai e unsurp: 
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__ HOT SPRINGS ARKANSAS _ 











Greatest health and pleasure resort in the 
world. Owned and controlled by the 
United States Government. Perfect 
18-hole Golf Course. Write for particulars. 
ARLINGTON & EASTMAN HOTELS. 


CHICAGO ILL. 
_ New 


Kaiserhos 


CHICAGO 





__ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOTEL DRISCOLL 
Faces U.S. Capitol. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Running 
Water, Electric Fans in 
Rooras. Bath Gratis, 
ce. Music. Eur. #1. 

Am. $2.50 up. Booklet D. 


_____ SEATTLE WASH. 
Large airy 


HOTEL BUTLER "2 


Cafe without peer. Center of things. Taxi fare 25c. 
Rooms $1 00 up; with bath $2.00up. Homecomforts 
to the traveler. A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL, Mgr. 


~ MOUNT CLEMENS MICH. 
Health & Pleasure Resort 


Mth te fens Min 
eral Baths for the Siam 
































—seones©6—CSC™F 
Centrally Located 













LaSa 

Post Office & . 
Board of Trade = 
Write for Folder NoA, 


Hotel and Sanatorium. | 

















roof. Open all year-Booklet —& 





ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS | 


| 


2 | 


UNIQUE FEATURES: 
The vast Marble Exchange- 
flanked with vewers and 
Sheltered Angles. the Forecourt, 
Fountain of Fate,Cloister Garden, 
Restaurant sprmering 3 Gril, 
Rose Hall, Library Tower, 
hae oy = Three 
Decks looking on the 
Boardwalk and 
the Ocean. 














. = 

A Mecca for health seekers. Over 1,000 
different curative baths and treatments, re- 
nmowned diet system, reducing and fatten- 
ing diets scientifically regulated, thirty- 
three specializing physicians; 300 trained 
nurses; restful tropical garden, colossal 
recreation gymnasium, swimming pools, 
beautiful natural surroundings, invigorat- 
ing climate, just the place for rest and 
health building. 
Send for free booklet, “‘ The Simple Life ina 

Nutshell’ and illustrated prospectus, 
THE SANITARIUM, 























LAND PINE 


il shooting. 700 ft. elevation. 
hestra. | rite _CREAM ER | 


Weymouth Heights tes Hi H 


Home ihe winter golf. 





r 
Bestofeverything. Gottages. Bunga ows. re 








INN Southern Pines, N.C. 


sin met climate. Nosnow. Pure spring water. 








NER, Lessees and Managers, for oklet. 
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FLORIDA Bit Ait. Lior 


HOTEL COLLEGE 


LOCATED OW A MIGH RIDGE-REAR THE CENTER OF EASTERN FLORIDA PURE. ag 
DELAND RL EES & ORANGE BLOSSOMS, 


- 
CONCERTS & DANCING~-18 HOLE ~_> 
MANAGER.” 


cusiN Nee FORMAL INFORMAL 
=... GOLF COURSE-TENNIS, RIDING & DRIVING-OPEN JANUARY (SI ADDRESS, THEO. C. BROOKS, 











UNEXCELLED DUCK HUNTING | 


IT am offering for quick sale at a bargain price The Hunter’s 
Home, a well-built house in the best duck locality in Virginia. 
Located at Back Bay, where a gunner may kill his limit on dycks 
every day. Canvas Backs, Red Heads, Widgeon, Blue Wings, Teal, 
Ruddy Ducks and Geese are abundant. A big money-maker for 
the man who will continue it as a shooting resort, or a fine chance 
for a sportsman’s club to secure a hunting lodge. Write at once 
for particulars to 


GEO. W. WHITEHURST 
Virginia Beach 


WOULD YOU LIKE A FREE TRIP TO 
FLORIDA? 


If so, write us for information regarding our free excursions. 
You Can Secure One. 


SALERNO DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
SALERNO, FLA. Palm Beach County 


Box 11 Virginia 


finest fishing. 














“GASP ARILLA INN” 


BOCA GRANDE 


West Coast, Fla. 


Accommodates 200. Bath and telephone in 
every room. Steam heat, 


elevator. World's 
Gulf shore golf course and club 


house, boating, superb bathing beach and bath- 
house, dancing pavilion. 
Open from January lst to May Ist 


Summer Hotel—‘‘The Upland Terrace,’’ 
Bethlehem, White Mountains, N. H 


| FRANK H. ABBOTT, Manager 
We 9 guarantee e advertising on this and Opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREA M 
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J. M. Hanson-Bennett 


MAGAZINE 


BARGAINS 





Field 


and 
Stream 


Baseball 


Magazine 


National 
Sportsman 





Field and Stream..........$1.50) , Both 
ee ve. 1.505$2.15 





All Three 
One Full 
Year 


3.25 


(Personal Checks 
Accepted) { . 


NATIONAL ' 
SPORTSMAN 





ae yg eS 

















Field and Stream.......... $1.50 / , Both 
Collier’s Weekly (Illus) .... 2.50/$2.90 





All subscriptions are for ONE FULL YEAR, and may be sent to one or to separate 
addresses except where noted. Subscriptions may be either NEW or RENEWALS. 











Ladies’ Home Journal $1.50 All Three 


Saturday Evening Post 1.50 $ 400 


Country Gentleman (w) 1.00 











Field and Stream . o « £150 All Three 

Everybody’s / To one\. . = 

Delineator \Addressf .. (1.56 ° 

Field and Stream _. . ; se -) All Three 
oman’s Home ompanion 1.50 

*American . 1.50 $3. 1 5S 

__*These two must ‘go to one address 

Fieldand Stream . . . . $1.50 All Three 

Everybody’s .... . 1.50 

American... . . . 1580 





$ 
ee ae 
$3.15 
Field and Stream 


— _Mé\ s3-Is 
Popaige science Monihiy’ “iy $2065 
{ 


FieldandStream . . . . $1.50 
Review of Reviews cl 3.00 





and Popuiar_ Electricity/* _ 








FieldandStream . . . . $1.50 All Three 
Mother’s Magazine $1.50 $3. 
Pictorial Review . . ._. I 50 
Both 

Field and Stream . - $1.50 
Leslie’s Weekly (or Judge + 5.00 $6. 1 5 
AE A ae Both 
Field and Stream . $1.50 
Woman’s Home Companion ‘1.50 $2 40 

: Both 
Field and Stream . . . . $1.50 
The World’s Work .. ._ 3.00 $3. 1 5 
FieldandStream . . . . ‘$1.50 All Four 
McCall’s l To one $3 50 t 

, 150 ¢ $ 

Monet World ) address 1.00 2. 40 








TheYouth’sCompanion ) All for 
Including the rest of this year, 

FREE, the 52 issues of 1916, and f $ 200 
the 1916 Desk Calendar. — 


OUR LARGE 44-PAGE CATALOG 
Contains about 3,000 publications and club offers 
at lowest prices. Write for it now and see how 
much you can save. qag- IT’S FREE.-gag 














Field and Stream 


With American yeas ee oe ee oe 
With American Magazine. ... . ee 
With Baseball Magazine ...... 
With Boy’s Life (Boy Scouts’ Magazine) . 
With Boys’ Magazine .....-. 
With Century .. e 
With Christian Herald 
With Collier’s Weekly (Tilustrated) 
With Country Life .... 
With Current Opinion . 
With Delineator .... 
With Designer .... 
With Everybody’ . 
With Etude (For Music Lovers) 
With Garden Magazine ...... :% 
With Harper’s Magazine ... = 
With Harper’s Weekly ......-e 
With House andGarden .. 
With Housewife, Today’s and Woman’ s W'ld 
With Independent (Weekly) . eee 
With John Martin’s Book (Juvenile) * 
With Ladies’ World, McCall’s and Mother’s 
These Three toone address .. 
With Little Folks .....2.. ° 
With McBride’s Magazine a 
With McCall’s and Ladies’ World’ : 
With McClure’s Magazine 
With Metropolitan and Pictorial Revi 
With Modern Priscilla . a“ 
With Mother’s and Little Folks * ; 
With Musician ...«-c«-csece ° 
With National Sportsman ee 
With Outing Magazine .... 
With Pearson’s Magazine . . . 
With Pic. Review. Mod. Pris. and Ladie’s W’ld 
With Review of Reviews ...... +s 
With St. Nicholas .. ° 
With Scribner’s .. < ee 2 
With Sunset Magazine a. 
With Travel Magazine .... 
With Violinist . .. 
With Woman’s Home Compenion 
With Woman’s Magazine ..... 
With World’s Work .. 
With Youth’s Companion (including the balance 
of 1915 free and 1916 Desk Calendar). . . 
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All publishers, The Commercial Agencies, 
REFERENCES : ; Fort Dearborn National Bank,Chicago, IIL, 
First & City National Barnk,Lexington, Ky. 





Address all 


828 Brooks Bldg. 


Ontos ic’ J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency cicaco, 1. 











All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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This new service means maximum comfort at minimum cost. 


$34.80 sae" (e") $43.30 nx’ 
Meals and Berth Included 
New York to Jacksonville Without Change 


Tickets good, going, December, January and February; return limit six months. 
Correspondingly low rates to all Florida points. Wide choice of accommo- 
dations, including extra appointments of rooms en suite, with private bath, 
at slight additional cost. 

Mid-Winter Bookings Now Open 
Other exceptionally attractive tours at very low rates. Write for full infor- 
mation and beautiful descriptive literature. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES : 
BOSTON, 192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 701 Chestnut St. NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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All out-doors 
invites your Kodak. 


No trip too long, no conditions too rough for a 
Kodak outfit. 

You can take, title and finish the negatives on the 
spot by the Kodak system. You can make sure. 


Kodak catalog free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuestrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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These Celebrated Cartoonists and Hosts of Other Famous 
Americans Keep in Good Humor by Smoking TUXEDO 


You know ’em all—the great fun-makers of the daily press—agile-brained 
and nimble-witted—creators of world-famed characters who put laughter into 
life! Such live, virile humans as they just naturally must have a live, virile pipe- 
smoke. And so they keep their good humor at the bubbling point by smoking — 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 








All of these men have endorsed 
Tuxedo — because it’s so deli- 
ciously mild, so mellow and 
smooth, that they can keep their 
pipes going all day long. 

Tuxedo is made of the choic- 
est, richest Burley leaf grown in 
Kentucky — sun-ripened — then 
nature-aged for 3 to 5 years until 
it reaches sweet, mellow maturity. 


YOU CAN 


Convenient, glassine wrapped, 5 
moisture-proof pouch . 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


But it’s the original secret 
“Tuxedo Process’ that puts 
Tuxedo in aclass by itself. Takes 
out all bite and irritation, and 
makes Tuxedo delightfully sooth- 
ing to the most sensitive throat 
and tongue. 

Try Tuxedo for a week—that 
will settle the smoke question 
for you forever. 


BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin with gold 10 
lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc 
In Glass Humidors, 50¢ and 90c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 
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If you were 200 miles from 
a dentist wouldn’t you employ 


the surest means of protecting 


your teeth? 








